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PREFACE. 



In the following pages I have endeavoured to 
illustrate the Irish character, and to give a descriptive 
narrative of a tour into the south and south-west parts of 
Ireland, and also some account of the present state of 
society, political economy, national manners, public 
buildings, &c. , of that country. I have as much as pos- 
sible avoided adverting to those points upon which the 
public opinion has divided with temper; where I have 
touched them, I trust it has been with becoming defe- 
rence, and only when they were cbnnected with the pa- 
ramount objects of humanity and general policy. . Upon 
those unsettled subjects which have too long excited 
party animosity^ I have advanced nothing which can 
have the remotest tendency to inflame the public mind. 
Where time and opportunity did not enable me per- 
sonally to judge, I have had the advantage of corres- 
ponding with some of the most able, impartial, and 4is- 
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tinguished persons of Irdand, and Englishmen resident 
there. 

If I had not been encouraged by a liberal public, 
and prompted to the undertaking by several enlightened 
fiiends, I would not have engaged in the work : if with 
these advantages I have failed, the fault is my own, for 
the character which I have attempted to pourtray is too 
frank to conceal even its own failings. 
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STRANGER IN IRELAND. 



CHAPTER 1. 

l^WO ENGLISHMEN IN INDIA....THE IRIS^H HAIR-DEESSER AND HIS 
WlO...«TkiE FAVOURITE OWL.. ..A SINGULAR CHARACTER....A 
DISAPPOINTMENT... .FIRST BULL....THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN.... 
SKETCH OF THE WELSH....PEDIGREE.... AMATORY INDULGENCES 
....BLIND BET....GELL£RT'S GRAVE.. ..HOLT JUMQERS....ANGLE* 
SEA.. ..A WARNING.... A SEASONABLE RELIEF. 

Two Englishmen, who were exploring the distant regions 
of the East, determined upon visiting the Polygars in the peninsula 
of India. " Do not go there," said the venerable chief of a town : 
^ it is a brown and bladeless waste, and the people of that country 
*^ are wild and savage ; tlieir covering is the skin of the tfger, and 
^ they banquet ux>on human flesh ; in the moment that you place 
^ your foot upon their frontier, they will kill and devour you." The 
wanderers became grave, but not disheartened: they pursued their 
journey, and when they reached the peninsula, they found the most 
luxuriant province, smiling in all the prodigal bounty of a beneficent 
Providence, and a people the most gentle, polished, cultivated, and 
hospitable. 

^ What can possess you to go to Ireland,'' exclaimed a friend of 
nme, ^ where the hedges are lined with pikes and blunderbusses ? 
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THE STRANGER IN IRELAND. 3 

Although I have frequently found a world in miniature in alstage- 
c'oach, yet the relation of its incidents is never courted, and seldom 
endured: however, I must be permitted to describe a singular char 
racter, who formed one of our party. He was about 45, short, 
plump, and rosy ; nature had formed his mind with no little degree 
of whim, which in its aotion, I shpuld conceive, had neither example 
nor imitation. Every tale which was told was a long time in travel- 
ling through all the sinuo»tdes of the ears to the seat of his under- 
standing ; so much so, that a gentleman having related a very facetious 
jitory, wluch put us all in the highest goodrhumour, this singular be- 
ing, for a considerable tinie, appeared wholly unaffe^^ed, until, in the 
course of conver^tion, the lively narrative was succeeded^ by. a]> ac- 
count of a horrible murder, in the midst of which his countenance 
began to brighten, and at ^t his whole frame became convulsed with 
the exhilarating impressions of the first story. 

It was night when we passed through Oxford ; the dim beams of 
a misty moon just served to mark out the vast and beautiful ancient 
piles which adorn that seat of learning : all was silent ; not a stu- 
dent's taper beamed through his Gothic casement; only a solitary 
proctor was to be seen pacing the melancholy streets with Argus 
eyes. The gloom was enlivened by the reflection, that I should 
-break&^t at the town in which our beloved,. Shakespeare first beheld 
the light of heaven ; that I should see the very house of his nativity, 
end contemplate the beautiful Avon, so often i:el^brated in song. 

Alas I how seldom are our .expectations to be realized. Here, 
upon cros^ng a long, shabby, shattered bridge, over a river desti- 
tute of beauty, and lined on each side by some melancholy marshes, 
I beheld a line of wretched brick houses : *< That is Stratford," said 
my nearest compaiuon ; and soon afterwards springing up from the 
break&st-table at the inn, I beheld in a dismal dwelling, incapable of 
rousing one poetic idea, the native abode of the divine bard. The 
whole scene was out of tune with the impression whijch the birth- 
place of this unrivalled genius had excited ; I re-entered the vehicle 
as sulky as disappointed Englishmen generally are, and at length 
4ined at Birmingham, so admirably styled by Burke the toy-shop of 
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Europe-— Burke who, once the wonder of the senate and an admir* 
mg nation, now reposes in the cold bosom of the grave, whtht hh 
prophetic pi^es find a progressive accomplishment in the prolific 
prodigies of revolutionary France. The production of this wonder- 
ful manufacturing town is the delight of the whole of civifized Eu- 
rope, and will continue to be so, and to find its market there, by fiur 
means or by foul, unless, in pursuing that system of exclusion which 
distinguishes the strange policy of his imperial brother of Pekin, 
Bonaparte shall be able to revolutionize the taste of his people. 

To show the superiority of the manufactures of this place, it is 
related of Mr. Bolton of Soho, to whose ingenuity and enterprize 
the world is so much indebted, that when he was In Paris, some 
years since, a Frenchman of fashion exhibited a very beautiful pa- 
pier*mach6 sn(uff-box, and observed to Mr. Bolton that he thought, 
able as the English were in every work of art, they were not equal 
to the manufacture of so beautiful and exquisite a piece of woriunan- 
ship. ^Ir. Bolton requested to have it, and stepping aside to a win- 
dow, with a fine penknife opened a part of it, and showed the asto- 
nished Frenchmim the name of Bolton upon it. Soon after a consi- 
derable wager was laid, that the steel manufactory in France was 
superior to that of England. Mr. Bolton accepted the bet, and on a 
^ven day one of the most celebrated French workers in steel pro- 
duced his sample, which was very ingenious, but at this moment I 
forget what it was ; to the surprize of the umpire, Bolton displayed 
a needle, enclosing another, which contained a third, and won the 
wager. 

Near the lofty Wrekin, we passed by several iron mines and fur- 
naces, which had a Vesuvian appearance ; and as the sun declined 
we descended one side of Sneedshill, on which the mouths of smelt- 
ing-hoUses vomited colunms of fiame into the dusky atmosphere, and 
presented all the appearance of a valley of fire. At Oswestry a gen- 
tleman who joined us, in talking about the Litchfield races, observed 
that they were very indifferent, for all the horses that ran were die- 
tanced: this was the first bull I had heard upon the journey,, but as I 
was in the high road to Ireland, I concluded I should have many a 
laugh from the same source. Upon inquiry, however, I found that 
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the sire of this bull was a native of Middlesex. Upon leaving Oswes- 
try we reached Denlughshire, th^ land of the Owens and Joneses, attd 
of the ancient descendants of the Belgic Gauls, where, having ad« 
vanced a few miles, one of the most exquisite scenes in nature open- 
ed apon us, as we entered the beautiful vale of Llangollen, in the 
Welsh language called Thlangothlen, two sequent ll's being pro- 
nounced as thl. 

If the reader has never beheld this vale, and occupation will admit 
of it, let him not suffer another summer's sun to roll away without 
visiting it. On our left, from the base of a stupendous cUff, whose 
top was rough with grey rock, an expanded lawn sloped to the bot- 
tom of the valley, encreasing in verdure as it approached the bottom ; . 
here softened by the sombre purple of the mountain heath, and 
graCeftil groupes of moimtain ash, and there rendered more brilliant 
by thie rich yellow of the furze blossoms. The rocky projections of 
this eminence, from which the martial Llewelyn descended with 
his warlike followers to give battle to Edward I, were crowned with 
browsing sheep; below, at a giddy depth, the river Dee, filled with 
its finny myriads every moment dimpling its suriace, pursued itsf 
rippling course ; whilst on the other side> from a carpet of fertile 
meadows, and fiY>m corn-fields waving their golden honours, an op- 
posite mountain ascended, clothed with woods, half embosoming 
scattered mansions, farm-houses, and thatched cottages ; and in the 
front, boimded by the windings of the vale, appeared the aqueduct 
of the new na\dgation, spanning the opposite mountains vrith its lofty 
arches. The sun was, brilliant, and the lark gladdened us with his 
song. It was a scene of softness, richness, and variety, that might 
have captivated the olive-faced inhabitant of the vale of Temi. This 
aqueduct is four hundred feet long, its arches ninety high, and its 
trough is of cast iron. I expected to have seen every acclivity 
crowned with a goat, " his white beard streaming to the wind ;" but 
being disappbinted, I found, upon inquiry, that that salacious &mily 
was nearly exterminated in North Wales, in consequence of the 
injury which they offered to young growth and saplings. /The beau- 
ties of nature here are chiefly animated by the appearance of small 
sheep, who furnish the most exquisite mutton. 
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Whilst we were changing horses at LIang(^en, I visited the 
cotts^e of the honourable lady Butler and miss Ponsonby, two ladies 
who some years since renounced the vain splendour of fashion and 
dissipation, for scenes of sequestered happiness. At the back of 
the house) on the othe.r side of the vale, a lofty mountsun rises 
crowned virith the venerable ruins of tlie tower of the celebrated 
chieftain Dennis Brand. A little beyond Llangollen, we passed the 
scite of Owen Glendower's castle, which is now indicated only by a 
circular ditch planted with trees. At several inns we saw the sijn 
of that distinguished chief, the great favourite of Welsh history. 

In the corn-fields I witnessed an instance of bad husbandry which 
surprised me : the Welsh farmers, in this part of Wales, mow and 
rake their com together as we do our grass and hay ; and when they 
have collected it in heaps, they stack it under a strong matting of 
straw, by which mode much of the grain must be shaken t)ut and 
lost The male peasant is very fona of wearing a blue coat and blue 
stockings ; and the female is generally attired in a broad black felt 
hat, tied under the chin with a blue riband, a gown of the same co* 
lour, and a light brown great coat The peasantry present a strange 
mixture of industry and indolence : on one side the traveller, if he 
pass into a cottage, will see a woman with a child at her breast, and 
^nning ; or, on the road, he will meet another knitting as she re- 
turns home from the day's occupation : whilst, on the other hand^ 
he will be pestered by groupes of mendicant children, capable of 
working, running by the side of the carriage, and in a shrill sound 
exclaiming, << Got bless u, a penny, bless u." Their native language 
is a dialect of the Celtic. 

The simple honesty of the Welsh has scarcely any parallel. The 
author of the old .song, so fresh and dear to in^tine recollection, 
beginning with " Taffy was a Welshman, Taffy was a thief," jBcc. 
must indeed have been a very prejudiced composer. The Welsh, 
even to the peasantry, aare^very fond of the pride of pedigree. They 
pretend that they have documents coeval with the incan;iation. It 
was to a Welsh lady, who was tracing her £imily through a remote 
course of genealogy, that a wit said, " To cut the matter short, 
« madam, do .begin with Adam." « He is a fellow of yesterday, '^ 
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said a haaghty Welshman, of a man who wanted to marry his 
daughter ; " I'll he bound his family AVas iSot bom before Christ." 

One evetiing, at an inn where we halted, We heard a considerable 
bustle in the kitchen, and, upon inquiry, I was let into a secret worth , 
knowing. The landlord had been scolding one of his maids, a very 
pretty plump little girl, for not having done her work ; and the rea- 
son which she alleged for her idleness was, that her master having 
lodked the street door at night, had prevented her lover from enjoying 
the rights and delights of bundiing^ an amatory indulgence which, 
considering that it is sanctioned by custom, may be regarded as 
somewhat singular, although it is not exclusively of Welsh growth. 
The process is very simple : the gay Lothario, when all is silent, 
steals to the chamber of his mistress, who receives him in bed, but 
with the modest precaution of wearing her under petticoat, which is 
always fiistened at the bottom, not unfrequently, I am told, by a slid-, 
ing knot. It may astonish a London gallant to be told, that this ex- 
traordinary experiment often ends in downright wedlock— .the knot 
Which cannot slide. A gentleman of respectability also assured me, 
that he was obliged to indulge his female servants in these nocturnal 
interviews, and that too at all hours of the night, otherwise his whole 
family would be thrown into disorder by their neglect: the carpet 
wbuld not be dusted, nor would the kettle boil. I think this custom 
should sliare the fate of the northern Welsh goats. 

In some Dutch travels we read, that a courtship similar to hun^ 
dting is carried on in the islands of Vlie and Wieringen, in Holland^ 
under the iiame of queeating. At night the lover has access to his 
mistress after she is in bed 5 and upon an application to be admitted 
upon the bed, which is of course granted, he raises the quilt, or rug, 
and in this state queestsy or enjoys a harmless chit-chat with her, 
and then retires. This custom meets with the perfect sanction of 
the most circumspect parents, and the freedom is seldom abused. 
The author traces its origin to the parsimony of the people, whose 
economy considers iire and candles as superfluous luxuries in long 
winter evenings. Another traveller also mentions, that the lower 
people of Massachusetts Bay indulg(» themselves in a custom caHed 
tarrying: n the parents 6f the young lady approve of her enamorato, 
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they permit him to tarry with her one night. After the old people 
^ave retired, the young couple go to bed together unth their under 
garments on : if they like each other, they marry ; if not, they part, 
perhaps never to meet more, unless the forsaken fair one proves 
pregnant, in which case, under the penalty of excommunication, the 
man must marry her. 

Habit has so reconciled the mind to the comforts of bundling^ 
that a young lady who entered the coach soon after we left Shrews- 
bury, about eighteen years of age, with a serene and modest counte^^ 
nance, displayed considerable historical knowledge of the custom, 
without " one touch of bashftilness." 

At Pentre Voylas, three miles beyond Cemioge, we entered upon 
the new road, the line of which was first explored by the honourable 
and reverend Mr. Dawson, and which has been constructed at the 
expence of that enterprizing, public-spirited nobleman, lord Penrhyn: 
it runs through Capelcerrig, abbreviates the distance by ten miles to 
Landegaiy where it regains the old road, and saveS the traveller the 
inconvenience and occasional hazard of the Conway ferry. As wc 
entered this road, at a great distance we saw Snowdon rising from the 
earth into the clouds ; and behind him, and some of his mighty bro- 
ther mountains, the sun set gloriously. The road has been opened 
rather' too early, before time had completely compacted its surface ; 
but' nature, by an abundance of friable rock, presents a speedy re- 
medy for this evil. 

On this road we were met by a well-known character called Blind 
Bet: she is stone blind, but a fine, cheerfiil, healtiiy woman; by the 
bounty of travellers, and the sale of gloves and stockings, the manu*^ 
facture of her own hands, she maintains an infirm mother, and a train 
of little brothers and sisters. Upon her quitting us, the follo^ll^ 
lines found their way into my pocket-book : 

POOR BLIND B£T« 

The morning purple on the hill. 

The vlUa^ spire, the ivy'd tow'r. 
The sparkling wheel of busy mill> 

The grove, greeftifield, and opening fkw'r. 
Are lost to tfa«e ! 
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Dark ebild of nature as thou art! 

Yet thy poor bosom heaves no sigh* 
E'en noyr thy dimpling cheeks impart 

As if they knew some pleasure nigh ; 

•Tis good for thet! 

Thou seem'st to say, " /*w wMhint tn»^ 

^Tis beaming in a spotless bi^ast ; 
No shade of guilt obstructs the tiew« 

And there are many not so blest, 
« Who day's blush seer- 

Dear are those eyes, by mine ne'er seen, 

Which I protect from many a tear ; 
Kind stranger, 'tis <m yonder green, 

A mother's aged form I rear . 

Oh buy of me !•* 

Poor Blind Bet's misfortunes and her virtues excite distingtiiBhed 
respect and admiration in the breasts of her neighbours. 

The view of the Devil's Glen which we passed was truly sublime. 
Ah^dgewith one arch rests upon two projecting rocks, and be* 
strides an abyss of tremendous depth ; below foams » thundering 
cascade, which rolls through a rpqky chasm into a dusky deU, thickly 
clothed on each side with stately trees. As it was evetung, we kalOeil 
midway in descending to the base of a lofty hill, within about five 
miles of Capel-cerrig : here the view vfi^ bound^ by vast nftountainsy 
"Whose tops were in the clouds, smd the vallies were covered with % 
light blue mist, whilst the roar of torrents wai^ heard at a instance* 
I never saw nature ip a more grand and awfiil attitude. 

As we approached Capel-cerrig the night' had closed: the stars, 
affording but little light, twinkled brilliantly in a dark4>lue sky; 
whilst, on the side of the road^ we heard the hoarse roar of water* 
ialls rolling through deep and rocky glens, overshadowed with project* 
ing trees. We slept at Capel-cerrig, in the neighbourhood of Snow- 
don, amidst rocks and sterility. It is a tedious journey pf five miles 
to this mighty mountain, who^ with his hoary brethren, 'attracts the 
clouds that roll &r and near, and djncharges their burthen of rain 

■ B ■■■■■■• • 
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upon the coimtry. How finely has Gr^y made this mountain the 
theatre of his bard, as if its eminence enabled the frenzied prophet 
to look into other worlds. ' 

But oh ! what solemn scenes on Snowdon's height. 
Descending slow, their glittering skirts unroll ; 

Visions of glory, spare roy aching sight. 
Ye unborn a^s, crowd not on nay soul. 

From its summit, wKich is a plain of about six yards in circum^ 
ference, may be seen six-and-twenty lakes and two seas J the Wicklow 
hills in Ireland, the Isle of Man, Cumberland, Lancashire, Shropshire, 
and part of Scotland ; ^1 the counties of North Wales,^and the Isle 
of Anglesea. The mist which almost perpetually envelopes the head 
of this mighty mountsdn, is by the native^ called its night-'cafi. 

In the morning 1 wandered to a little church, which owed its ele- 
vation to the following interesting circumstance : Llewelyn the great, 
who resided near the base of Snowdon, had a beautiful greyhound 
named Gelert, which had been presented to him by king John in 
(205 . One day, in consequence of the £Edth£dl animal, who at night 
always ^ sentinel'd his master's bed," not making his appearance in 
the chase, Llewelyn returned home very angry, and met the dog co- 
vered with blood at the door of the chamber of his child : upon enter- 
ing it, he found the bed overturned, and the coverlid stained with 
gore : he palled to his boy, but receiving no answer, he too rashly 
concluded that he had been killed by Gelert, and in his anguish in- 
stantly thrust his sword through the poor animal's body. This cir- 
cumstance has been beautifully commemorated by the honourable 
Mr. Spencer; 

His suppliant lopks, as prone he fell^ 

No pity could impart ; 
But still his Gelert's dying yell 

Fass'd h<eavy on his heart 

Arous'd by Gelert's dying yell. 

Some slumb'rer waken'dnigh. 
What words the parent's joy could tcl!> ^ 

To hear his infant's cry ! 
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Kor scathe had he, nor harm, tunr dread^ 

But the same couch beneath 
Lay a gpiunt wolf all torn and dead, ' 

Tremendous still in death. 



Ah ! what was then Lie Welyn*s pain ! 

For now the truth was clear ; 
His gallant hound the wolf had slain^ 

To save Llewelyn's heir* 

To mitigate tils dfTencey LleWel3m built this chapel, and raised ft 
tomb to poor Gelert, and the spot to this day is called Beth Gelert^ 
or the grave of Gelert, " where never could the spearman pass, or 
« forester unmoved.*' 

After passing through tremendous scenery of itnpending tockS) 
a beautiful valley opened upon us, and soon after our eyes i^ere glad- 
dened with hills dotted over with elegant cottages and lodges, which 
form the residence of the overseers and workmen who are employ- 
in lord Penrhyn's extensive slate-quarries. This nobleman furnishes 
the means of subsistence to some hundreds of peasantry . The slates 
of these quarries are shipped to London, Liverpool, Bristol, and other 
ports in England, and to Scotland and Ireland. At Landegai we re- 
entered the old road, and after passing through a very picturesque and 
interesting country we arrived at Bangor, situated under a hill on - 
the banks of the Menai. It is a poor town, although it has a bishop- 
ric. It was once called Bangor M<? greaty and was defended by a 
very strong wall, of which, as well as of its former magnitude^ 
scarcely an atom now remains. It is also the scite of the most an- 
^njb British monastery, which is said to have contained two thousand 
MRr hundred monks* These holy men divided themselves into 
^^nty-four classes for prayer and penitence, so that one hundred of 
them were always engaged for one hour out of the four-and-twenty,^ 
in the discharge of their religious duties. At a neat inn upon the 
margin of the ferry, which crosses over to the island of Anglesea, we . 
breakfosted. At this ferry, as well as throughout the opposite island^ 
it is customary for the coachmen and drivers, who are rarely Welsh, 
to endeavour to pass off the base shillings of Ireland amongst 
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strangers: the)r are to be known as well by their brazen appearance 
to by the number pf letters with which they are impressed. . 

In Wales a religibUs sect, called the Jumpers, has many follow-* 
ers : their doctrine is at least a salubrious one ; and if the Boul is be** 
hefited j the body is assuredly no loser, for they whirl and caper about 
' Until ah excessive perspiration announces the presence of the Holy 
spirit, which constitutes the crisis of that enthusiasm, which de« 
riVes its origin from David, who danced before the ark, the babe 
which leaped in the womb of Elizabeth, and of the lame man who, 
iipoii being niade wh(4e, leaped and praised Godi 

Whilst we were at break&st, we were serenaded for the first 
time by a Welsh harper^ who played some excellent old Welsh airs« 
It is not unpleasant to compare the customs of countries^ When I 
Was in Piiissia, I found the same usage prevail ; and ih Sweden it is 
always usUal to congratulate the arrival of a strapger of respectabi-* 
lity with music. 

Although the Welsh have been for ages celebrated for the bold* 
ness and sweetness of their music, yet it appears that they were 
much indebted to the superior musical talents of their neighbours 
the Irish. The learned Selden asserts, that the Welsh music for 
the most part came out of Ireland with Gruffydh ap Conan, prince 
of North Wales, who was contemporary with king Stephen. In 
the eleventh century the Welsh bards received instruction from Ire* 
land. The ancient Welsh bards were held in such high estimation, 
that their infiuence was completely sovereign. We read in Evans's 
Specimens of Welsh Poets, that a Welsh bard, in the plenitude o^ 
his power and pride, boasted that if he desired his prince to present 
4um with the moonj he would most assuredly bestow it upon him. 

The ferry is very inconvement and te^ous, and the ferrymen 
have' the conscience to charge each passenger one shilling. The 
island of Anglesea is about twenty miles long and seventeen broad) 
contains about two hundred thousand acres, and is washed cm every 
side by the Irish Sea, except on the south-east, where it is divided 
from Caernarvon by a narrow strait called Mon, which induced the 
Romans to call it Mona, but being conquered by the English it was 
cfdled Anglesea. It submitted to the arms of Edward I in 1277, 
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Whien the natives sought shelter ift Ae deep caves and rugged ao 
clivilies qf Snowdon. Whatever beauty this island might formerly 
have possessed) for we learn that it was once, in the tale of other 
times, called insula ^mcoj from the abundance of its woods, a more 
cheerless scene of sterility I never beheld, from one end of the 
island to the other. The natives looked lean and melancholy^ the 
cottages were mean and miseraUe, the blade grew brown and scanty, 
and the cattle found shelter from a storm that every minute threat- 
ened to place our feet upon the roof of our carriage, under shatter- 
ed stone walls. In the year 9 16 the Ostmen of Dublin wasted this 
islandi from the centre to the extremities, with fire and sword, and it 
seems scarcely to have recovered the shock of such a devastation. 
Who would believe unless it were so well authenticated, that when 
Edward I conquered it, and made it one of the shires of Wales, its 
pevenue was so considerable that Llewelyn, the last prince of Wales, 
paid a thousand pounds per annum for it to the king ? This island 
is proverbially called the Mother of Wales^ and like many a mamma, 
has felt the rifling hand of time upon her cheek, without looking 
lovely in decay, and is now only to be venerated for the blooming 
beauty of her daughter. 

The discovery made some years since of the copper mine on 
Paris or Praas (brass) Mountain in this island has been a source of 
great wealth to the earl of Uxbridge bid Mr. Hughes, the proprie- 
tors. It is worked like a stone quarry in the open air, and has pro- 
duced prodigious quantities of ore, abounding with sulphur. The 
impure part of the ore is &:st calcined and deprived of its sulphur on 
the spot, and the purer part is exported raw to the smelting-house9 
at Swansea and other places. The richness and variety of its co- 
lours have given it the name of the peacock ore. 

In this island furze is cultivated from seed, and when young and 
tender the cattle feed upon it, a circumstance somewhat rare in ru- 
ral economy. At Gwindu, which is a very comfortable inn standing 
alone, twelve miles from Holyhead, I passed the night, whilst wait- 
ing for a change of weather to embark. Here I met with a very 
amiable and elegant Irish &mily, who in their vivacity and afTability 
reminded me very much of the French, and of some happy scenes 
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which I passed in their delightful country. With an admirable 
harper) as blind as Cupid, though not so handsome, an4 a meny 
dance, we set the raging elements at defiance ; the wind roared and 
the rain lashed the casement, whilst we went laughing^ dancing, and 
singing vive la bagateUe to the stormy night. Whilst I was here, I 
amused myself with looking at a French and English dictionary, 
which had passed through its ninth ediition, and found under the 
head of ^ Abbreviation of English Christian Names," tl^e follow** 
ing: Johnny an abbreviation for John ; Robin for Robert; Jemmy 
for James ; Jenny for Jane. I looked upon these lexicographical 
bulls as a tolerable good preparation for those which I was to meet 
with in Ireland. 

As the wind can always be ascertained at Gwindu, from its ele- 
vated situation and a lofty pole, surmounted by a weathercock, I ad- 
vise the traveller proceeding to Ireland, if the weather be adverse, 
to put up at this inn, and thank Heaven that he is not at Holyhead. 
The distant sound of the horn the next afternoon announced the ap- 
proach of the mail ; and about six o'clock, after passing some druidi- 
cal remains on our right, we reached Holyhead : a violent storm 
came on,. and the master of the packet determined upon not sailing 
till the morning. 

Well cased in a surtout, I took a survey of Holyhead ; and al- 
though in foul weather the fsdrest scene looks somewhat sad, I in- 
ferred from the peculiarly gloomy aspect of this town, that in drea- 
riness it has not frequently a parallel. There are two inns here, 
both of them always crowded, on account of the packets, and neither 
of them very comfortable. It is scarcely possible to attend to the 
minuter wants of such a confluence of guests. The church is seat- 
' ed upon a rock, close to the sea, and is dedicated to St. Kibius, who 
flourished here a short time nnccy as a Welsh genealogist would in- 
sist upon, viz. in the year 380. 

Holyhead is said to have been the principal residence of the 
Druids, and to have obtained the name of holy ft'om the before-men- 
tioned saint, and by the Welsh is called C^er Cuby. Here the tra- 
veller is assailed by those detestable, corrupt harpies, called custom- 
house ofiicers, merely because the sea divides one part of the united 
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kingdom from the other. It seems a solecism in legislation, that 
these rapacious and unpopular members of separate sovereignties 
should be permitted, after an act of incorporation, to aimoy those 
who are quietly passing from one part of the empire to another. A 
receipt from the packet-master, for payment of the passage-money, 
ought to free the baggage of the passenger from molestation. As 
this pest, however, is permitted to exist, let me recommend the tra- 
veller to provide himself with a portmanteau instead of a box, as the 
former is never searched. The passage«money is a guinea ; and let 
me here «Jso advise the passenger to take with him a Iktk sea-store, 
as none, to my wofiil experience, is to be had on board, contrary to 
the usage of most packets. 

In the morning, about ten o'clock, after a very tempestuous night, 
which prevented our vessel from sailing, we were summoned by the 
steward to go on board, for the wind was fair and fresh. Just as we 
were quitting the inn, one of the passengers, a jolly, thoughtless son 
pf the ocean, who was going over to Ireland to tak^ a sea^^fencible 
command, roared out a thousand inverted blessings upon the head 
of a miserable little lean wrench, one of those personages of an inn 
who answer to the name of " boots." " Why, you little rascal, you 
« have brought me two right4egg(d boots ; where is my other boot ? 
« Get it instantly, or I will beat you as black as a mourning-coach." 
The miserable culprit went into every room in the house, but searched 
in vain for the brother of this unfortunate boot. In the mean time, 
summons after summons came for this ill-starred gentleman, who was 
obliged to walk down to the quay with a right-rlegged boot and a shoe 
on his feet, and another light-legged boot in his hand, to the no little 
amusement of us all, for it was to be classed amongst those disasters 
which Rochefoucault admits are more calculated to excite mernment 
than commiseration ; and we also could not help reflecting that some 
equally unlucky wight must be astonished to find himself, when he 
rose to his breakfost, in the possession of a pair of boots which would 
only suit the left leg. 

At ten o'clock in the morning, 
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** the threaden stUs, 
** Borne with invisible and creeping wind, 
** Drew the huge bottom through the furrow'd tea* 
** Breasting the lofty surge.** 

The distance was only eighty miles to Ireland : the treacherous 
wind, at starting, promised to carry us over in nine hours, but violated 
its promise by, of all other causes of detention the most insipid, a 
dead calm, for two tedious days and nights, which was solely attri- 
buted by the sailors to our having a mitred prelate on board. Hun* 
ger succeeded sickness, and concluding, but groundlessly, that I could 
obtain whatever refreshment I might want on board, my situation, af- 
ter some suffering, would indeed have been unpleasant, had it not been 
relieved by a lady, who, projecting out of an adjoining cot one of the 
most pleasing and sendble faces I ever saw, invited me to partake of 
some excellent broiled slices of mutton. The Muse of Poetry has 
always been celebrated for her generosity. My fair neighbour 
proved to be, for the honour of Ireland, lady Tuite, the accompiishe4 
and elegant authoress of several charming poems, and particularly 
some beautiful well^-known lines in reply to Mrs. Grenville's prayer 
for Indifference, one verse of which, imited to the act of kindness 
which I have recorded, will prove that her ladyship is no friend to 
apathy. 

Shall she who, as the needle true, 
Wcu made to turn and tremble too, 

A gift so rare despise ; 
Shall she, intended but to please. 
Whose smile can Sorrow's bondage eaae» 

Shall she Indifference {xiae 2 

Do not, gentle reader, accuse me of being too prolix. I vowed 
upon the cabin table, with these most seasonable proofs of the fair 
lady's feelings before my eyes, to tell every one who might read me, 
that I was relieved from a gloomy dilemma by a lady of fi^ion, an 
Irishwoman, and a poetess. 

The hill of Howth is in sight. 
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CHAPTER IL 

TSE BAY OF DUBLIN DESCRIBED THE MOLE....PRIZE •FORK.... 

▲ M ENGLISH AGRICULTURAL BULL....IRISH VIS-A-VIS....ANCIENT 
HISTORY OF IRELAND OMITTED....NATIONS, LIKE INDIVIDUALS) 
PROUD OF ANCIENT OENEALOGY....THE FOUNTAIN. ...STREET 
SOUNDS....JINGLES....A CAR...«A NODD Y....THE IMPORTANT ACCE- 
LERATING AND RETARDING WORDS GEE AND WOO DISCUSSED 
....A RAW....DUBLIN BEGGARS....THE BLACK CART. ...MENDICANT 
'WIT....DRESS OF LOW IRI^SH. 

As we entered the bay of Dublin, a brilliant sun, and almost 
cldudless sky, unfolded one of the finest land and sea prospects I ever 
beheld. " The mountains showed their grey heads, the blue face of 
<^ Ocean smiled, the white wave was seen tumbling round the distant 
" rock." On the right was the rugged hill of Howth, with its rocky 
bays, wanting only a volcano to afford to the surrounding scenery 
the strongest resemblance, as I was well informed, to the beautiful 
bay of Naples ; -whilst, nearer to the eye, at the extremity of a white 
line of masonry, just fringing the sea, the light-house presented its 
alabaster front. On oiir left were the town of Dalkey, with its ro- 
mantic rocks, mutilated castles, martello towers, with their gay little 
streamers, elegant villas, and the picturesque town of Dunleary; 
whilst behind was seenra line of parks and plantations, above which 
the mountains of \Vicklow ascend with the greatest majesty. Whilst 
I stood enraptured with the richness of the scenery, a good-humoured 
Irish sailor came up to.me^ and, with a smile of delight, said, ^' By 
" Jasus,your honour! you're right there; it's God'^ own country ;" 
nodding at the same time at me. In this bay, that great man, dean 
Swift, received the most flattering honours that a grateful people 
could show to their favourite and friend; several heads of the differ- 
ent corporations, and principal citizens of Dublin, went out in boats 

C 
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adorned with colours, to welcome the dean back from E&gland^ 
preceded by his friend Dr. Sheridan, with the agreeable news, that 
his beloved Stella, who had been very ill, was recovered, and con- 
ducted him to his house amidst the acclamations of ^ Long live the 
<< Drapier," the nante which he had assumed in a series of popular 
letters. 

As we proceeded, we passed through two great sand-banks called 
the Northland South Bulls, which prevent large ships from crossing 
the bar, and render Dublin very incommodious for shipping. It 
was upon one of these banks that an outward bound packet was 
wrecked a few years since, when many lives were lost. During the 
horror of the scene, an instance of collected presence of mind occur- 
red, which is somewhat rare : a quaker, who was hanging in the 
shrouds, said to a fellow-sufferer, who was in momentary expectation 
of being entombed in the deep : " Friend, should we escape death 
^ this time, cans't thou inform me when the next Liverpool packet 
"will sail?*' . ' 

For want of towers and spires, the capital excites but little im- 
pression of its magnitude and consequence at a distance. The har- 
bour has been very much protected, on the south side of the river, 
by a prodigious mole or stone-wall, called the South Wall, formed 
of large blocks of mountain granite, braced with iron, and 
strongly cemented. This wonderful monument of human ingenuity 
and enterprize, which may rank with some of the finest remsdns of 
Roman magnificence, extends nearly three miles into the bay from 
Ringsend. From the king's watch-house it runs to the block-house, 
which is distant seven thousand nine hundred and thirty-eight feet ; 
and from thence to the light-house, at th,e extremity of the wall, nine 
thousand eight hundred and sixteen feet. . It rises about five f^t 
above high water, is nearly forty feet broad as for as the block-house, 
and from thence to the light-house twentj'-eight feet broad, narrow- 
ing from a base of about thirty-two feet broad. This stupendous 
work was begun in 1748, and completed in seven years. As we 
turned the light-house, I was much gratified by its appearance : it is 
a round tower of white hewn granite, of three stories high, gradually 
tapering to the summit, on which is raised an octagonal lantern of 
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tight windows, the powerful Kght of which is increased by reflecting 
lenses. A stone staircase, with an iron ballustrade, winds round the 
building to the second story, where an iron gallery surrounds the 
whole. It was commenced on the first of June, 1762, in conse- 
quence of a statute of queen Anne, called the ballast act. By deno- 
siting huge rocks in a vast caissoon which was sunk in the sea, the 
ingenious architect, Mr. Smyth, has been able to raise this beautiful 
structure, and to give it the consistency of rock, in a situation pecu- 
liarly exposed to the raging elements. As we sailed in smooth water 
on the inner side of the mole, it strongly reminded me of passing by 
the wpnderful embankments which I had seen on the sides of the 
Neva. Before I land, let me recommend the Union packet as infi- 
nitely the swiftest sailing vessel in the service. Our vessel was able 
to lie along-side of the Pidgeon-house, where we quitted that con- 
summation of human misery, a cabin after a short voyage; and, upon 
landing, after our luggage had again been submitted to search, and 
to an imposition of three shillings in the shap^ of a customs-house 
fee, we entered a long coach, drawn by four wretched horses, which 
attends upon the packets, and proceeded towards the capital, distant 
about three miles. Reader, if you love a laugh as well as I do, you 
will no^ be offended with me if I relate, that two Scotsmen, who 
appeared to be enthusiastic agriculturists of the modem school, 
committed Ifceir niece, one of the lovely daughters of green Erin 
(and indeed she was very beautiful), to my care in the carriage, there 
being no room for them ; that, finding she had a bundle, I begged 
and prevailed upon her to let me bear it upon my lap for her, in which 
situation it had not been placed above ten minutes, before it began 
to stream with perspiration, and proved to be, to the cost of my pan* 
taloons, a large piece of prize-pork, which her ancles, in their rage 
for fattening cattle, had brought over from England as a precious 
relic of their favourite system. The Irish will have a fair retaliat- 
ing laugh at us, when they hear that the secretary of a celebrated 
English agricultural society received orders from its committe to 
procure several copies of Mr. and Miss Edgeworth's Essay on Irish 
Bulls, upon the first appearance of that admirable book, for the use 
of the members, in their labours for improving the breed of cattle. 
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A stranger, in his progress from the Pidgeon-house to the capital, 
c^annot &il of being shocked by a sudden contrast to the beautiful 
scenes he has just cjuitted, exhibited in a little town called Ringsend, 
one of the most horrible sinks of filth I ever beheld. Every house 
swarmed Mith ragged, squalid tenantry, and dung and garbage lay 
in heaps in the passages, and upon the steps leading to the cellars t 
that such a nuisance should be permitted to remain in the neigh- 
bourhood of such a city is astonishing. tJpon the road we saw- several 
carriages peculiar to the country ; that which struck me most was the 
jaunting car, an open carriage, mounted upon two small wheels, 
drawn by one horse, in which the company sit back to back, and*hence 
the Irish, in badinage, call it an Irish vis-a-^is ; whilst, on the other 
hand, considering the position of the parties and of the coachman, 
who is elevated in front, I have heard it more appropriately, though 
less delicately, nominated the cul-a^cuL This carriage is very conr 
venient and easy, and will carry six persons besides the coachman. It 
much resembles the Russian carriage called the droshka. The en^- 
trance to the capital was through one of the barriers which were 
erected in the rebellion over one of the canals, which form an admi-r 
rable protection to the city ; and, after passing tli rough several noble 
streets, we stopped at the mail-coach office, and I proceeded to the 
Royal Hotel in Kildare-street. 

As I passed along, I could not help reflecting upon the ridiculous 
misrepresentations which have so strong a tendency to divide men 
from each other, and to perpetuate the antipathy which frequently 
too fatally separates one country from another. It was not above 
forty years since that an English nobleman, who was compelled, on 
account of the settlement of some large estates, to pass some time in 
Ireland, ordered his avant-courier to hire for him one of the best 
houses in Dublin, and to take especial care that it was not thatched. 
In Spenser's time, the wild Irish were believed to have wings sprout- 
ing from their shoulders, and it was lawful to shoot them like any 
othfer wild winged animal; and even to the present moment, the 
genuine character of the Irish is but little known to their brethren on 
tl)is side oi Uie water, 
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As sir Isaac Newton has set his face against the authority of tra- 
dition beyond one hundred years of age, I shall not detain the reader 
to inquire whether Jason and the Argonauts sailed from the Bos- 
phorus to Ireland, or whether the neighbouring nations received 
their alphabet^ through the medium of that country, or whether the 
Irish are descended from Magog the son of Japhet, the son of Noah, 
whether O'Brien Boroimhe overwhelmed and expelled the Thuatha 
d'ha Denan witli all the artillery of their magic and, witcheries. I 
would disturb no people in their fancy for national antiquity and pre- 
eminence* In God's name let the Peruvians derive themselves from 
the sun ; let the Chinese boast of the-existence of their empire eight 
thousand years before the creation of the world according to our cal- 
culation ; let the Laplander, uncontravened, maintain that his dus]^y 
groves, shut up for nine months in polar winter, are the most rural 
in the world, and that the only honest men and good strawberries, 
created or grown, are to be found in this country. If the Irish pre- 
fer a Carthaginian origin, and the honour of having peopled Scotland, 
instead of being derived from her, or from Great Britain » or any other 
country, let her enjoy all the happiness attached to the origin she 
prefers. However powerful or weak her pretensions to Milesian 
pedigree may be, for, being no antiquarian, I care but little for the 
matter ; this I know, that if she \tfere hot able to push her genealogy 
beyond a century, she would at least be, as the chief of her orators, 
Grattan, has finely said, " like some men, possessed of certain pow- 
« ers, who distinguish the place of their nativity, instead of being 
" distinguished by it. They do not receive, they give birth to the 
« place of their residence, and vivify the region which is about them." 

My attempt is to sketch the modem Irish, and principally to de- 
scribe what I saw. I leave Vallency, Ledwich, and Walker, to settle 
their dispute with Time, for having, by their learning and ingenuity, 
disarmed him of half hi& power. 

Having performed those ablutions which are so doubly gratifying 
after a voyage, I traversed as much of the city as I could before 
dinner, and found myself in Merrion-square, three sides of which are 
composed of very handsome brick houses, and one side is occupied 
by Leinster-house and grounds, belonging to the duke of tliat name, 
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aiid the only pei^sonage of that rank in Ireland. This square is 
planted, railed round, paved, and lighted, in a very handsome manner, 
and will not lose by a comparison with Cavendish-square in London. 
In the centre of one side of the railing is a public fountain, decorated 
with the statue of a fountain-nymf^, under Whom is inscribed, « To 
" the memory of Charles Manners, duke of Rutland, whose heart was 
" as susceptible of the wants of his fellow-Creatures, as his purse was 
" open to relieve them, this foimtain for the use of the poor is dcdi- 
<^ cated : at his command it was undertaken, and at his sole expence 
« it would have been erected, had not premature death suddenly de- 
« prived the poor of their best benefoctor, and the rich of their 
*^ brightest example." This valuable monument, and the place of its 
erection, being opposite to Leinster-house, once the paternal to6£ of 
the unfortunate lord Edward Fitzgerald, brought to my recollection a 
beautiful and affecting rhetorical figure used by that great ornament 
of tlie Irish bai', Curran, m defending his lordship's widow, the cele- 
brated Pamela, and her infant children, at the bar of the Irish House 
of Commons. " If," said he, " the widowed mother should carry the 
^ orphan heir of her unfortunate husband to the gate of any man, 
« he would feel himself touched with the sad vicissitudes of human 
" affairs ; he \vould feel a compassionate reverence for the noble 
" blood that flowed in his veins, that like a rich stream roae^ tillit ran^ 
" and hid its fountain " 

After roving through many noble streets, similar in character and 
beauty to those of the better parts of London, and being frequently 
struck with the novel sounds of, " Blood and ounds, make haste, Pat, 
" by my faith and shoul," I reached a jingle stand, and having heard 
much of this carriage, in company with a friend I mounted one, and 
took a drive upon a noble road for about two miles. This carriage 
resembles as much of a coach as remains after the doors, and the 
upper sides, and ix)of are removed, and is mounted very high upon 
four large slender wheels. Its motion produces a rattling noise, which 
furnishes its name : it is drawn by one miserable looking horse, whose 
fate it is frequently to pull after him, upon a smart trot, his driver 
and six passengers. On the road I met one of them quite full, which, 
at a little distance; owing to the poor animal being enveloped in the 
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fog of his own perspiration, made the passengers appear as if they 
were impelled by ateam. The principal stand of these carriages is at 
the end of Bagot-street : they are numbered, and the drivers are sub- 
ject to the control of the police for improper behaviour. They gene- 
rally run to the Pidgeon-house, and to the Black-rock, and back 
again. The fare is sixpence only for each person, provided there is 
a complement of passengers ; so that those who will not pay for the 
deficiency of the necessary number, must " sit, like Patience upon a 
« monument," till the vehicle is filled. These carriages, wretched 
as they look, are very convenient, and persons of the first respectabi- 
lity frequently ride in them. Away rolled Pat, my friend, and I. 
All the drivers, and almost every low Irishman, is called Pat, an abbre- 
viation of Paddy, a popular christian name, derived from St« Patrick, 
the tutelar saint of Ireland, who had the honours of canonization 
decreed to him, for having, amongst other notable things which I 
shalf hereafter have occasion to enumerate, illustrated the trinity by 
a shamrock or trefoil. No one who believes in the actual and bona 
fide existence of Minerva, the guardian of Athens ; of Junoy the pro- 
tectress of Carthage ; of Mars, the celestial friend of Rome : in short, 
no one but a most incorrigible disbeliever can doubt that the good 
and great St. Patrick was a tangible beingi And here, for they must 
not be separated, let me introduce to the reader the immaculate Bri- 
gid, the virgin saint of Ireland, who, like Vesta, was formerly^wer- 
shipped by her nuns with unextinguished fires ; but the modern Irish 
ladies approach her altars with a more acceptable sacrifice, with 
chastity instead of celibacy : but more of this hereafter. On the road 
we saw a poor jingle horse, which had been turned out to batten upon 
the sorry weed of the ditch, lying, as I thought, for ever removed 
from all the ftiture toils of so wretched a destiny. " Poor animal !'* 
said I, « he's dead." " And plaze your honour," Said Pat, " he is not 
« dead entirely. ^^ 

On the road we met several cars, which are used as common 
carts. This carriage, which is drawn by one horse, is very low, 
mounted upon wheels of about two feet in diameter, made out of one 
or two pieces of wood, fixed either on an iron or wooden axle-tree, 
which turns round with them, and will carry about the load of three 
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English wheel-barrows. A noddy also passed us : this cartiSige is 
now somewhat rare. It is an old, battered single-horse chsdse, with 
the head up, having a seat for Pat upon the shafts, who is so placed 
that he retaliates upon his passenger, for the rump of the horse being 
placed close to his very mouth. As this machine moves, it nods; 
« and hence, as the Irish are always descriptive in their expressions, 
I presume its name: these are all the carriages peculiar to the 
country. 

The hackney-coaches are similar to those in London, but infinitely 
inferior in ease and cleanliness. Some wag has written, that the 
hackney-coach drivers of Dublin use very long poles in their coaches, 
at the end of which they fasten a bundle of hay out of the reach of 
the' horse, by which ingenious arrangement the animal advances 
with increased ardour in the constant pursuit of food which he is sel- 
dom permitted to taste : this picture is utterly false. The horses, 
however, are very poor ; and the whole establishment calls loudly 
for the ameliorating hand of the civil government. 

It ought to be observed, that the Irish horse is singularly hardy ; 
and to be very high in bione is no proof of weakness. In the city, 
mules are very common, and they were in general in good condition. 
The Irish drivers set their horses in motion much in the same way ' 
as we do, by the word " gee," au important word which, as well as 
that of " whoa," have been too much in constant use to have had 
much illustration. Dr. Johnson defines the accelerating word " gee" 
to be " a term amongst waggoners, to make their horses go faster ;" 
but does not recur to the radical word. Ge, or geh, seems to be the 
imperative of the German verb gehen, to go ; a word by which, with 
an accompanying stroke of the whip, a horse thoroughly understands 
that he is to advance. The retarding word " whoa," we are told, was 
formerly appUed to valorous knights and combatants in armour, or 
hamessj as it was called, and hence degraded to horses in harness. 
When the king, as president at tilts and tournaments, threw down 
his baton as the signal of discontinuance, the heralds cried out, in the 
Danish language, to the combatants, " ho," that is, stop. When a 
jingle-driver wishes his horse to go to the right, he cries " hup, hup;" 
when to the left, " wey, wey ;" md when to stop, "phthrowh." The 
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jingle-drivers frequently make one pound eleven shillings and siat* 
pence by driving persons on a Sunday to the Black*rock| a diatanc* 
of about five English miles from the city. When these feUows cut 
a horse to the flesh, which is not often the case^ they call it ^ €$tahiUhf 
<< ing a rav),* 

We had not proceeded an Irish mile, eleven of which are equii 
lo fourteen English, before Pat stopped, and said, ^ Plaze your 
*^ honours, I wili not drive your honours any farther, unless you give 
^ me another hog." Knowing the word in its usual acceptation only^ 
we thought proper to alight; and having paid him what he at first 
demanded, which was, as we afterwards found, thrice as much as his 
fare, we descended, and in learning what a hog was, we obtained the 
nature of the currency of Ireland, which consistSy 

1st. Of a copious effusion of paper, from a guinea note to seve« 
ral thousand pounds. 

2d. English guineas, seldom seen put of the north of Irdandf 
worth one pound two shillings and nine-pence Irish each. 

3d. Dollars worth five shillings and fivepence Irish each. 

4th. Silver bank tokens of six shillings Irish each. 

5th. Silver bank tokens, called tenpenny aiid fivepenny pieces^ 
worth so much Irish each. 

6tli. Hogs, or shillings, sometimes called thirteens, worth thir^ 
teen pence Irish each. 

7th. Pigs, or testers, worth sevenpence Irish each. 

8th. Penny, half-penny, and farthing pieces, a very recent and 
handsome coinage.^— For reasons which will hereafter appear, as long 
as any difference of exchange continues above par, it will be advise- 
able for those who visit Ireland, either to draw on England if they 
are knowfe, or to take over guineas. 

Although the beneficence of the country has provided so many 
comfortable asylums for the beggars of Dubliiv, they are numerous 
and wretched beyond conception: \ think more so than in the 
provinces of France. Their dress is deplorably filthy, and induced 
a wit to say, that he never knew what the beggars of London did 
with their cast off clothes, till he found that they were sold to the 
Dublin beggars. I have heard of a wandering wretch, who> ill 

D 
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fiaftslBg over a corn-field, thought himself very fortunate iiiex' 
changing breeches with a mawkin or scarecrow, set up to frighted 
away the birds ; and such seems to be the condition of those men* 
Acanls* Their perseverance is generally irresistible. 

Some of the police with a black covered cart occasionally g6 
tound die city to pick up such mendicants as do not disappear as 
the terrific vehicle tilrtis the comer of a street, and convey them t6 
the house of industry, from which they escape the first opportunity. 
They prefer a precarious crust of bread steeped in tears with liberty, 
to comfort and protection in the shape of restraint. In London ^e 
hahre many sights of sorrow before us, but they are generally con- 
finied to certain parts of the town ; whereas in Dublin they affect the 
eyes, and ears, and ^sfigure the beauty of this superb city every 
where. As the present arrangements are so inadequate, the legis- 
lature cannot direct its eye with too much ardour and anxiety to the 
subject. To that legislature the poor mendicant may say, in the 
language of Shakespeare, 

*• You taught me first to beg ; and now, methinks, 
*• You teach me how a beggar slbould be answered/' 

The nadve wit and humour of the low Irish is singularly happy. 
A beggar had been for a long time besieging an old, gouty, testy, 
limping gentleman, who refused his mite with great irritability, 
Upon which the mendicant said, " Ah, plaze your honour's honour, 
« I wish God had made your hearra» tender as ybur /oe*." Many 
of these poor creatures, to secure a decent interment, respecting 
which the low Irish are very tenacious, with a spirit of hospitality 
beyond the grave, implore the aid of alms to purchase a coflSa 
for themselves, and candles, pipes, tobacco, and whiske/ for their 
mourning friends. 

As the dress of Pat is pretty nearly the same from Dublin to 
6alway, and from Fairhead to Bantry, and has Continued so for 
ages, one description will be sufficient, and I shall take it from 
Spenser in his Review of Ireland : It is a Iwig loose coat, or mantle, 
laaade of woollen, of stone-colour, which Pat always wears alike in the 
nipping winter and the sultry sumniier, and of which the poet, with 
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some Intteniess of spirit, thus speaks : ^ It is a fit house for an onU 
^ law, a n^eet bed for a rebel, and an apt cloak for a thief: first, the 
^ outlaw beings for his many cringes and villanies, banished from 
<< the towns and houses of honest men, and wandering in waste places 
(' &r from danger of law, ^^aketh his nugatle his house, uid under it 
<< covereth himself from the wrath of Heaven, feom the offence of the 
^^ earth, and from the »ght of man. When it ralnetk, it js his peoKlr 
<f hQiiae; when it bloweith, it is his tent; when it freezeth,it is hit 
^ tabernacle. In summer he .can ]nrear it loose, in wii^ter he can 
<f wrap it close : at all tin><ps he 4:an use it ; never heavy, never pum* 
^ bersmne*. Likewise for a reb^l it is as serviceaUe ; for in this 
^ war that he maketh (if at least it deservjep tbe ^ame of war), when 
^ he stijl fiieth frt^n his foe, and lurketh in the thick wj»od8 and 
<( strait passagi^ waiting for advantages, it is his bed, yea, and al* 
^ nupst hi9 hou8<ehpld stuffl" The lower order of women are also 
very fond of a long gre^t cpafi with viguy cape»* 
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CHAPTER III. 
Wki%t kecbvisr ttt dublix....its pRooaBBsivB imfrovbmbnt 

«.i*PA&tgfi£d.«..JEtrs....DErBCTIV« 8TATB OF ITS BCCLESIAS- 
• tlt'kh B8tAllLlSHMEkT....ITS POPULATION.,.»THE FAMILT 
Blllt%....NB(Seft«AttT WBAPON FOR A TRAVELLEtl IN IRBtAVD 
■ ....KEWSPAPER »URDERS....STATB OF THE QUARTERS OF THE 
'l?6oi....AFFECtlNG PlC«PURE....IRISk PHILANTHROPY....TBS 
^LOVE SltOP...«0i&PLORABLE STATE OF THE 0OSN....ABSBN* 
tlSEB....t(lSTRBS8IifO AKECD0T'ES....BIGH STATE OF BX- 
CHAll0&«...A'tTfiBtPT TO dfiVBLOPE ITS CAt;SE*...A 9EW SUG« 
OBSTIONS OFFERED f^ti ITS REMOVAL. 

IjUBLIN may take a high rank amongst the finest cities of 
the earth. It covers an area of rather more than one thousand four 
liundred and sixty-four acres, and is considered to be about seven 
Irish miles in circumference. In the year 964, in the preface to 
king Edgar's charters, she is styled ^the most noble city of 
*< Dublin." After undergoing a variety of progressive improve* 
ments, in the year 1610 the river LifFey was embanked on the 
poutheiti ^ide only, with quays ; the ground called the Bachelor's 
Walk, the Inn's quay, Ellis's quay, Arran quay, the two Ormond 
quays, east and west of Essex bridge, to an extent of about a mile 
^d a half, on which yct^ now erected many noble houses, were at 
that period covered with mud, and overflowed by the tides : the 
whole of the foimdation of that superb building, the Four Courts of 
Justice, opposite to Merchant's quay, is built upon piles. We find 
iJso at this period, that that part of the city called Osmontown, or 
O^mantown, was terminated to the is^st by Mary Abbey : that on 
the other side to the West Church-street and Michan's Church, were 
the bounds. Stoney-battcr, now called Manor-street, Grange Gor- 
man^ $tn4 Glasmanogue, now a. part of the city, were inconsiderable 
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iktAit TiU&gei^ aAd so fer was the latter from the capital, ^lat in the 
time of the plague the sheriffs of Jbublin held their courts there. 
At the same period. Temple-bar^ Crane4ane, Fleet-street, Lasar's 
hill, &C.9 now called South Townsend-street, Crampton, Aston's, 
George's, and sir John Rogeraon's quays, on the south side of the 
Liffey, had not emerged from the water ; and George's quay and 
many acres extending to Ringsend bridge, were only rescued from 
the same element within the last omtury . On the north side, Dame* 
street contained only a small collection of bnuldings, and terminated 
at the Augustine monastery, o|^)08ite to the end of George-lane, 
which was nearly the e3d:ent of the suburbs to the east. The city is 
nearly square, is mostly on a leyel, but compared with the surround*- 
ing.country is rather low. It is watered by the river Liffey, which 
rises about four or five miles westward from the capital, and after 
nearlf surrounding, with the most beautiful meanders, the county 
of Kildare, intersects almost equally the city, where it much resem- 
bles^ the Seine, as many parts of Dublin through which it flows do 
the quay Voltaire, quay Malaquais, and the quay de Conti, and 
other quarters of Paris. 

The number of parishes in Dublin is nineteen. The churches 
of the parishes of St. Nicholas without the walls, and St. Michael's, 
are in ruins, and the parish of St. Peter's has two churches ; there- 
fore the number of churches is at present eighteen : the church of 
St. George^ included in this number, is not yet finished ; it promises 
to be an elegant edifice : to these places of public worship belong- 
ing to the establishment, may be added the College-chapel, Blue- 
Coat-Hospital-chapel, Royal-Hospital-chapel, Stephen's-Hospital- 
ichapiel, Magdale^Asylum-chapel, Lying-in-Hqspital-chapel, Bethes^ 
da-chapel, and the Foundfing-Hospital-chapel. 

The quakers have two meeting-houses in Dublin, the congrega- 
tions of which amount to between six and seven hundred souls. 
The quakers scattered over the island are about five thousand, with 
about one thousand who fr^uent thtir meeting-houses, but are not 
in society. It is a singular circumstance, that in Dublin there are 
only three Jewish families, and it is believed that the^ have not at 
any' period been more numerous, nor, as far as I could learn, have 
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they ever had a synagogue. In the cities of Coric^ WateHbid^ 
limerick, and Bel&st, Jews are to be found, but in no part of the 
country of Irelandrf I^iast year a foreign Jew from Konigd>urg, 
upon his conforming, was baptized. There are £9ur meeting-houses 
for methodists, one for anabaptists, one for French lutherans, fifteen 
Roman catholic chapels, a church for French calTinists, a Danish, 
and Dutch church. Its parochial division is very unequal*. The 
parish of St. Catherine, the largest and nearly the poorest, compre- 
hends one hundred and twelve acres, and about twenty thousand one 
hundred and seventy-six inhabitant ; St* Nicholas within five acres, 
and about one thousand one hundred inhabitants ; and St. Peter's 
spreads over an area of one hundred and forty-one acres, including its 
squares, and about sixteen thousand and sixty-three inhabitants. The 
unequal dutiesof the clergy may be'easily inferred from this statement, 
which are rendered the more oppressive, on account of the compen- 
sation for their services being very inadequate. The limits of pa- 
rishes are so irregular, that small streets frequently contribute.to the 
support of three different ministers, as is the case with the quarter 
called the Poddle. The country parishes vary still more from one to 
thirty miles. The most populous parishes are within the walls of 
the ancient city, viz. the parishes of St. Michael, St. Nicholas within, 
St. Werburgh, St. John, the deanery of Christ's church, and the east- 
em part of St. Audeon. 

The following b a lamentable picture of the defective state of the 
church-establishment in Ireland. There are two thousand four hun- 
dred and thirty-six parishes, one thousand and one churches, and only 
three hundred and fifly-five glebe or parsonage-houses. The bene- 
fices or union-parishes amount to one thousand one hundred and 
twenty: so that there are two thousand and eighty-one parishes 
without any residence for the clergymen, and one thousand four hun- 
dred and thirty-five parishes without any churches. Where there 
are no glebe-houses, the resident clergyman rents a house ; where he 
does not reside his curate performs the service, and, I was informed, 
with tolerable regularity : but the inconvenience must be great, and 
residence from necessity rare. 

The paving of Dublin commenced in 1774. There were no 
houses of brick or stone (except some poor religious (louses) before 
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the reign of Henry the seco(nd. The population of Dublin was de- 
termined from actual enumeration in the year 1798 ; and by the am- 
servators of the peace in 1804, was found to amount to one hundred 
and eighty-two thousand three hundred and seventy souls. Since 
that period seven hundred houses have been built^ which are tenant- 
ed. Seven thousand souls, or ten to a house, may at least be gene- 
rally allowed, giving a total of one hvuidred and eighty «nine thousand 
three hundred and seventy ; but as this average of ten to a house is 
below that of Dublin at large, which is between eleven and twelve, 
and as the population of the castle is not included, the population of 
Dublin may be safely taken at one* hundred and ninety thousand, in- 
cluding the garrison. The difficulty of obtaining a correct account 
of the popuktitm of Ireland is great, on account of there being no 
re^sters of births, marriages, and deaths kept, except in Dublin, 
and even there I was informed they were kept very irregularly. A 
friend of mine from Ireland, in order to prove in the court of Chan- 
cery here, that a ward of his was of age, was obliged to produce the 
great family bible, as the only document that afforded him data of 
the event. The increase of population in the capital has been pro- 
gressive. In 1682, Mr William Petty tells us there were thirteen 
parishes, including the two deaneries of Chnst-church and St.Patrick ; 
that tliere were but four thousand families, which at eight in each 
family, made thirty-two thousand souls. Since he wrote, three 
parishes have been added, viz. St. Catherine's, mentioned before, con- 
taining twenty thousand one hundred and seventy-six inhabitants, St. 
Michael's eighteen thousand and ninety-two inhabitants, and St. 
Mary's above ^teen thousand inhabitants. . The causes of this in- 
crease ai:e various: for above a century afler the revoluticm, the 
island enjoyed the repose of peace ; agriculture, manufactures, com- 
merce, and all the other arts and blessings of tranquillity, ^r^a4 
happiness over the face of the land. As wealth increased, the ^len- 
dour of the viceregal court expanded, and attracted and fixed the 
erratic native nobility ; the^professors of the law increased and multi- 
plied with the wealth of the state ; the college, and other seats of. 
learning, were filled with students : the sylvan age of Ireland return- 
ed, as when she retained and coruscated the last sparks of the litera>' 
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ture of Rome) ^er the west 6f Europe had been overahaded by the 
darkness of the Gothic invader; she became again, ^ the school of 
^ the west) the quiet habitation of sanctity and literature." These 
were all fruitful. sources for enlarging the metropolis. Many of the 
streets are very superb. Sackville and Westmoreland*streets and 
Cavendish*roW) may vie with any in London for their size and beauty: 
and most of the streets in the neighbourhood of Mountjoy and Rut- 
land-squares in the north) and of St. Stephen's green and Merrion- 
square in the south, are very handsome* The greater portion of the 
city is well paved and lighted, but in general very badly cleansed. 
The principal fuel is Newcastle coal, and turf trom the bqg of Allen. 
DameH&treet is the great focus of fashion, bustle, and business^ 
and is lined with noble shops and buildings. It is the Rue St. Ho- 
nor^ of Paris, and the Bond-street of London ; and the beauty of the 
principal streets of Dublin is not disfigured as in London by an inter- 
mixture of butchers', fishmongers', and poulterers' stalls, which are 
confined to certain quarters of the town. This arrangement adds 
greatly to the beauty of the city. The number of houses which has 
been built since the union amounts to about one thousand. I found 
that the price of middling houses had considerably increased, and that 
of large ones had much diminished since that epoch. The union in- 
evitably attracted a number of men of rank, wealth, and fiishion, to 
England, who have not been succeeded by an increase of persons of 
their own degree and resources to purchase their vacant houses at 
their own price, whilst the spirit and the means of the trading part of 
the community have increased to a degree developed by the^reat ad- 
dition of bmldings above stated. Of the principal public buildings I 
shall speak in the order of my visiting them. At night the city is 
admirably watched and patroled. Most of the watchmen are armed 
with muskets, others vrith a pike having a curved knife, and the rob- 
beries which occur are very rare : indeed, whilst I am upon this sub- 
ject, I may mention, that in the course of my tour through different 
parts of Ireland, although I was frequently alone, and had no other 
weapon than a toothpick, I never met with the slightest molestation. 
The principal murders atid depredations which are stated to have 
been committed in Ireland for some time past, have been manufac- 
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f^xttA by the editors of English newspapers, to fill up a tracancy in 
their prints. Upon these occasions^ LimeridE and its neighbourhood 
are generally selected for the scene of blood and outrage. The arrival 
of i3ie mail irequently astomshes some of the inhabitants with an 
account bf their own throats having been cut, their cattle houghedy 
and their houses plundered. This selection is rather an unfortunatel 
one, as Limerick, since thcf year 1798, has been particularly free from 
any spirit hostile to the repose of society. 

The city is now plentifully supplied with water, but it is tiot near 
bo pure and excellent as it was about sixty years since: it was then 
supplied by a fine mountain stream called Templc'^ogo water, col^ 
lected into the bason in St. JamesVstreet: the river Liffey, dammed 
up above Island«4>ridge, now Sarah4}ridge, al^ supplied the town 
with water; but the population increa»ng, these supplies were insuf*' 
fident, and the proper officers contracted with the grand canal com« 
^y to unite their water with the city bason, and it became necessary 
to cut off part of the bason for the convenience of the canal, by which 
the beauty of the bason was quite destroyed. The canal'^water pas-* 
smg over such a variety" of soil, may imbibe some impurities,, which 
however cannot &il of being corrected by the quantity of rain which 
&lls^ 

The public buildings which embellish the capital ate very mag« 
nificent; I ^lall attempt t0 describe them in the order in which I 
visited them. As I have mentioned Jthe nobler parts of the city, it is 
with no little degree of pain that I step from the sunshine into the 
shade, to advert to the quarters of the poor, which I believe have no 
parallel in 'London, and demand the immediate attention of the go« 
vemment, which has, or ought to have been, most powerfully excited 
by the labours of the Rev. James Whitelaw, M. R: I< A., which were 
laid before the public in 1798, since which he assures me no step^ 
have been taken to remove or assuage the misery he has depicted. 
The poorer parts of Dublin are pregnant with nuisances unusually 
destructive to health and comfort. In the ancient parts of the city 
the streets are generally very narrow, and the back-^yards of the 
houses very cdlifined. The greater number of these streets, with 
their numerous lanes and alleys, are tenanted by little shopkeepers, 

• E > • '••.' 
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the labouring poor, and beggars^ crowded together to a degree pain«' 
ful and affecting to refiecticMi. Mr. Whitelaw states, in his admi- , 
rable Essaf on the Population of Dublin, that a single aiMirtment in 
one of these truly wretdied habitations lets from one to two shillings 
per week, and, to lighten thn rent, two, three, and even four families, 
become joint tenants; he also mentions that a house in BraithWaite^ 
atsreet, some years since, contamed one hundred and eight soul»; 
and that in July, 1798, the entire side of a house, fouf stories high^ 
in School*house<^lane, fell from its foundation into an adjoining yard, 
where it destroyed an entire dairy of cows ; that he ascended the 
remauung ruin, through the usual approach of shattered stairs, 
stench, and filth ; that the floors had sunk on the side then unsup* 
portedf forming so many inclined planes; that he observed, with 
astonishment, that the inhabiuints, above thirty in number, who had 
escaped destruction by the circumstance of the wall fiedling outwanis, 
had not deserted their apartments. In the course of his investiga- 
tion, he unfcdds some truly shocking circumstances of extreme 
misery « 

With respect to parochisil schools, the same enlightened and htx^ 
matie author observes, that there are parishes the most opulent, 
which, from their total neglect, or languid efforts, seem unconsdous 
that poverty and ignorance have an existence withiii their pale. 
That one parish, conscious of its ^tter inability to form, unaided, any 
establishment, seems to have relinquished the idea in despair ; whilst 
in three others, their utmost exertions are scarcely more than suffi-» 
cient to supply a scanty salary to the master of a day^'school, with 
clothing for a very limited number of children. That thede, uhpro-^ 
vided with food or lodging, iriust of course, after school«hours, min-' 
gle with the idle, the profligate, and the profane; among whom, un- 
fortunately, may be oflen numbered their own parents : that the utter 
inability of these neglected portions of the capital is visible in the 
wretched state of their school-'houses, which are situated in tlie midst 
of an extremely compressed population, in nai^row streets or filthy 
lanes, without any back-yards. That in seven of the parochial schools 
the complete separation of the sexes was neglected, and that no less 
than' eight of them had no play-ground, except a church-yard. 
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Mr. Whitelow informs me that the present number of parochial 
schools is dghteen : Peter^s parii^h having two, and the parishes of 
St. James and St. Luke not having any. .That of St. George has 
been erected since he wrote, and is in its infancy. To remedy the 
defect stated, Mr. Whitelaw proposes, that in the place of seventeen 
parochial, four general schods shonld be established ; two exclusively 
fer males, and two for females, each to contain one hundred and 
twenty children. That these should be built in the suburbs, in 
healthy, airy situations, with large playrgrounds ; that to each should 
)i>e annexed a small infirmary, with a cold-bath ; that these schools 
jshould be suppc»*ted in the usual manner by charityrsermons, and 
subscinptions in the dif!8Fent parishes, and that each ps^sh should 
be entitled to send to these schools a number in proportion to its 
poor protestant population, and not to the extent of its contribution. 
The commissioners of inquiry into the state of the accounts and 
(ponduct of the corporation for paving, lightitig, and cleansing Dublin 
have made their report to the imperial parliament, with all the energy 
due to such a subject, and have established the deplorable picture 
contained in Mr. Whftelaw's Essay, upon the oath of witnesses. 
To such an appeal the government can never turn a deaf ear. The 
fever-hospital answers the sanguine expectations of the public, and 
has effectually checked' fevers among the poor. It is spacious, clean, 
airy, and well arrang(;d, contains eighty beds, and, though its disr 
trict has been extended tp th^ entire south ^ide of the Liffey, not 
more than sixty qf these beds have been at any time occupied.^ Its, 
revenues are ample, and its managers ipde&tigable. There is also 
another fever-hospital -pn th^ nprth $ide pfthe Liffey. 

I may hs^ye been a little prolix in my endeavpurs to enforce the 
sagacious remarks of this friend qf humanity, and I am sure my hu- 
mane reader will not bls^me me* I know not in what terms of admir 
ration to speak of this reverend philanthropist. For the noble pur- 
pose of unfolding to thp ^y^s pf th^ afQuent apd pQwerfal, wnetchr 
edness the most abject and forlorn, of resuscitating slQthfulness, of 
reclaming depravity, of opening the hot-bed of insurrectional want 
foxd ignorance to the guardian eye of the police, and of aiding the 
reveni}^ of the state^ he quitted l^s abode of afiiuence and happinet^sj 
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ftnd in the sultiy summer months of 1798, impatronized, unsoUdtedy 
attended only by assistants in his great scheme of mercy and b^e- 
volence, who were paid out of his own purse, unawed by tlie dread of 
contagion, and by the sights of woe that lay before him, as the fidth- 
fill minister of his Grod, under His protection, and as the ardent friend 
of the outcast of his kind, penetrated the dismal, iHikeeded, and \m- 
frequehted recesses of famine, disease, darkness, and despair. The 
results of his labours, characterized by judgment, perspicuity, and 
benevolence, have been submitted to the public ; and if they have 
not been followed by the good which was their sole aim and object, 
they have at least endeared him, not only to his country, but to all 
Vho can feel and appreciate the extent and motive of his action. To 
men so constituted and so disposed, the traveller turns with delights 
they are objects more worthy of beholding, and more interestingi 
^an the most graceful relics of the taste and genius of other ages. 

Since Mr. Whitelaw wrote, a very fine charter-school has been 
established in Bagot^treet, nearly on the banks of the canal, for 
sixty girls. To this school, in which th^ rooms are spacious and 
airy, girls, when of a proper age and state of improvement, are rei 
moved from the different schools belonging to the corporations in 
various parts of Ireland ; here their education is finished, and from 
hence they are apprenticed to proper protestant masters and mis* 
tresses, an object which was found difficult of attainment in the dis* 
tant parts (^ jhe kingdom, where protestants are comparatively few. 
As this school is under the immediate inspection of^the goverpor, it 
is well conducted ; and not only the moral and religious instructions 
of the children, but habits of industry are deeply impressed. 

Upon entering a shop to purchase a pair of gloves, I observed, 
^th no little degree of curiosity, that; upon my presenting the mo- 
ney for them, my fair shopkeeper placed a little bi^ass weighing-ma- 
chine 'upon the counter, and weighed my shillings, all of which, 
as well as four or five more which I had' in my purse, proved to be 
deficient in weight. 

Nothing can impress a stranger more forcibly than the want of 
a mint coinage in Ireland, and (witfi &n exception to certain portions 
|n the north) the deplorable want of metallic specie throughout tha^ 
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country) to vMch may be added the exorbitant state of the exchangee 
between the two countries. 

The production pf a guinea, in many parts of Ireland, excites as 
much curiosity as the display of a ruble or a sicca rupee would. Up- 
on the arrival of the first of those precious coin% in Dublin, it speedily 
finds its way either to the banker's counter, or to shops called specie 
shops, over the doors of which is written, <* Guineas bought and sold 
<' here, and bank notes exchanged for guineas." Here a guinea, ex- 
changed for a bank of Ireland guinea note, was some time since resold 
at one pound three shillings, and one pound three shillings and six- 
pence: at present it is at one shilling, which is low. Small bank of 
England notes, from one to ten pounds, are at a premium propor- 
tionate to guineas, being equally useful to travellers. Lafger bank of 
England bills bear the same price as merchants* bills on London. 

The north of Ireland is principally supplied with guineas from 
Dublin, where they are now so scarce, notwithstanding their pre- 
mium being low, that it is with difficulty they can be procured in 
quantities sufficient for travelling expences. The scarcity of this 
coin cannot be a matter of surprise, when, in addition to the act for 
restraining payments in specie, it appears that one person alone, be- 
tween the years 1799 and 1804, purchased a million and a quarter, 
one miUion of which was sold for the purpose of exportation; and 
•0|ne of the absentee landlords still persist in making, as far as they 
can, their tenants pay their rents in specie. 

The want ai silver specie is more particularly lamentable and 
embarrassing beyond imagination. Many of the great quantity of 
base shillings in circulation are not intrinsically worth fourpence ; but 
if they are of sufficient weight, or what is admitted to be so by tacit 
consent, viz. two pennjnveights, and sixteen grains and a half, and 
do not present too brazen an appearance of their feloniom origin, 
they are permitted to descend into the till, to prevent a total stagna- 
tion of trade.. Even these shillings are rare, and their rarity is fre- 
quently disastrous to business. After having been detained half an 
hour for change, I have more than once been told by the shopkeeper, 
with great regret, that he h^d sent to all his neighbours for change 
but could not obtain any, and consequently the article purchased re- 
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sumed its former seat upon the shelf. It is worthy of observation, 
that the mint shilling weighs three pennyweights aiid twenty-one 
grains, so that, even in mere vfeight^ an Irish shopkeeper is compel- 
led to submit to a deduction of rather more tha^ one-third. 

It has been asserted, that the rebellion and the absentees have in 
a great measure occasioned the dearth of specicf Puring the late 
insurrectional troubles, the possessor of money naturally concealed 
it, and as naturally brought it into circulation again when the storm 
had subsided. It is not likely that a temporary cause, could produce 
a permanent effect ; that the absentees have increased the drain of 
gold, no one can doiibt. Their wealth was lately more considerable 
than at present, and the evil must of course have been greyer. It 
has been urged that, as in the north, where the comparative properly 
of absentees is greater than in the west and south, specie is abun- 
dant, it sanctions an in£^rence, that the absentees have no influence 
in increasing the scarcity oC gold : but surely the fact must be, tihat 
the mischief is merely leas felt in the north, on account of its being 
the great depot, I had nearly said asylum, of specie, 

The first deficiency of silver may perhaps he attributable, in a 
great degree, to the effusion of silver paper-;notes during the great 
circulation of base shillings in the spring of 1804, the former of 
which the lower classes of people preferred ; and, in consequence of 
this cheap substitution, the goc^d silver was sent abroad as the best 
mode of remittance : after the re-appearance of silver, upon the sub* 
sidence of the rebellion, the interest of individuals induced them to 
export all the good shillings they could industriously procure, to 
England, where twenty-one of them could be exchanged for an En-r 
glish guinea, and in Ireland, no less a number would be taken for an 
Irish guinea note ; the difference between which, in point of exchange, 
left a handsome profit to those who engaged largely in the traffic. 
Another, and an alarming paiise of the baseness of the silver coin, is 
the &cility with \^hich it may be coined, and the frequent impunity 
extended to coiners on conviction. Coiners of shillings in Ireland, 
as \veil as in England, are punishable with death ; but, notwithstand- 
ing sQveral convictions of this crim^, the only punishment that folr 
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lowed) as far as I conld learn, for some years, was that of the pillory ; 
and even that was rarely inflicted. 

The silver coin in Ireland has always been inferior to the sillbr 
coin in England. In the beginning of the year 1804, the silver wjk 
so adulterated, that the piiblic ofikes, particularly the treasury at the 
eastle, refused to take it from the post-office, and in consequence the 
postmen refused to take it from the public, and detained their letters ; 
and the sellers of the necessary articles of life required a higher price 
for their articles paid for in silver, and this distressing difficulty was 
softened only by permission to the buyer, if he had credit, to keep up 
a running account with the seller, until the articles sold amounted to 
a guinea note, when it was paid in paper to that amount. Many per^ 
sons of this description were obliged to part with what they received 
1^ five shillings for wages, for less than half the value in goods. By 
the government improvidcntly refusing tb take the silver ih circula- 
tion without supplying a better, the public^ particularly the artificers 
and manufacturers, suffered the most grievous embarrassment : at 
length a representation of its distresses was made, on the 3 1st March,. 
1804, to the then secretary sir Evah Nepean, from the lord mayor 
and board of aldermen in Dublin, the result of which was the fol- 
lowing note : " There is no intention at present of ordering the dis- 
" continuance of the receipt of the best of the silver coin, now in cir- 
^< culation, at the public offices as usual," which was followed by the 
mayor and aldermen recommending their fellow citizens " To take 
" in payment the beat of the silver coin then in circulation,** which 
best silver was worth, upon trial, about sixpence, and the worst about 
half that value; and the proportion of the best silver to the worst was 
about equal. In consequence of the public sensation which this 
grievance produced, several of the retail dealers found themselves in 
the possession of the basest silver to the amount of seven and eight 
hundred pounds, which they could not circulate. 

To the eternal hcHiour of Mr. Foster, and the directors of the 
bank of Ireland, the latter, under the sagacious advice of the former, 
issued a la^rge quantity of silver tokens, enumerated in the table of 
the current coin, for the accommodation of the public, subjecting 
themselves to the hazard of circulation, and to the loss attendant upon 
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tlie redemption of that silver whenever a mint coinage should be 
effected. 
• The silver six shilling Irish tokens were issued on the 1 8th Julyf 
^04, to the amount of two hundred thousand pounds ; but» notwith- 
standing so large an issue, it is a curiosity to see one, in conse- 
quence, as it is supposed, of their being locked up by the petty coun-" 
try bankers, to accelerate the circulation of their paper called silver 
notes : for this reason they also hoard up large quantities of the 
genuine Irish shillings, called, by the low Irish, mint hogM. These 
bankers also issue notes from one to three guineas, whilst their res-< 
ponsibility would tremble at a prompt demand for fifty pounds. In 
some parts of Ireland the people are so embarrassed, by the im<* 
mense effusion of the notes of small banks, that a premium of three<« 
pence in the pound is frequently paid for an Irish bank note, althou^ 
it is in all parts in a state of depreciation ; and many of these bankers 
have been known to refuse their own notes in payment for rent, with- 
out a discount being allowed : the mischief produced by such a com^ 
bination is very great, and calls loudly for the interference of the 
legislature. The tenpeimy and fivepenny tokens were issued on the 
1 1th June, 1 805, to the amount of four hundred thousand pounds. 
The copper coinage of penny, halfpenny, and farthing pieces, which 
has been recently sent over to Ireland, amouilts to one hundred and 
forty thousand pounds ; owing to the wretched state of the small 
circulating medium in Ireland, this was a most seasonable supply^ 
and is in high demand and rapid circulation. There are very few, if 
any, counterfeits of the large tokens ; but those of the tenpenny pieces 
are very numerous, and difficult of detection, owing to the bad exe- 
cution of the originals. One cargo of tenpenny-piece counterfeits* 
to a very large amount, has been recently sent over from England, 
intrinsically worth about threepence less than the originals : these 
require the nicest eye to discover them. The coining of these tokens 
is punishable with seven years transportation. In the north of Ireland, 
since I visited it, I find that the bank silver tokens are at a discount, 
at the same exchange as between notes and gold; and dollars that 
pass for five shillings and fivepence in Dublin, pass there only for 
four, shillings and tenpence halfpenny. Sixpences are frequently 
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«b|eeled ta in thd ca^ita|» as well as in the country. I have given s^ * 
beggar one of these pieces of coin, and he has requested me to giv*e 
him a pennj piece instead. 

As Ireland is now incorporated with the British empire I cannot 
aee why n universal assimilation of the coin 9ho\Ad not take place. 
In the year 1 637, lord Strafford issued a proclamation, directing that 
ay payments shbukl be reckoned by English money ; and that the 
ccmsideratkHi money of all contracts, made after the 1 st of May of that 
year, should be considered to be in English money. It was not till 
^e abdication of Jan?es II that this identity of English and Irish 
money was effected, when the shilling was raised^ by royal procli^ 
nation, to thirteen^pence ; and afterwards, in 1 695, to fourteenrpence ; 
fOid in 1701, it fell again to thirteen-pence, at which it has ever since 
contmned. 

Some steps have already be^ taken to assimilate the currency 
of both countAes, in the payments of the custom-house duties, which 
are generally made payable in English money. Although I am 
aware that this identity of coin would be attended with temporary 
inconveniences in detail, and would, for a short period, embarrass the 
ontinary mode of common calculation, yet I am satisfied tliat the ad<^ 
vantage of the measure would be speedy and powerful. 

The vast effiision of bonk paper in Ireland cannot ^ of attractr 
ing the attention of a stranger. No cause, within the range of pc^- 
tical economy, can be m(»re propitious and invigorating to the agri* 
culture, commerce, and oumu&ctures of Ireland, than an extensive 
credit, arising from a temfierate substitution of paper for gold ; I have 
asdd a temfierate substitution, for an exceasive pne must in a progresk 
sive degree be injurious. The features of this evil are said, by two 
able writers on the subject, lord King and Mr. Thornton, to consist 
in 2ifurmattent rise in the price of bullion above the mint price, and 
a fiermanent increase in the rate of exchange. With great dcfe* 
rence to such authorkies, \ should think an excemviy though jl7ttc/tt* 
atingj exchange to be the surer criterion. In lio part of the com? 
merciai world can more integrity, liberality, and re^KOisibility be 
found, than amongst the bankers of Dublin, and the higher provinciof 
bankers, The result qf such an association of qualities 1% th^ %\t^ 

F 
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poMc are more bmmrMj ^sposed towards the substitatkn of pipcr 
Ibr gold to such a degree, that gold, which was at ten per cent, m 
Ireland, b now reduced to less than the fiwrth of that sum, yet the 
exorbitant state of exchange between the two countries continues. 

In the north of Ireland there is a strong disposition to renst die 
admission of poper^ The linen manufecturers purchase gold and 
silver befiM« the linen markets open. Persons concerned in that 
part in the linen trade have two prices, a gold price, and a paper 
price: hence the north has become the depontory of the specie of 
the country; but even there, when no doubt is entertained of the 
responsibility of the person offering paper, notes are received ; and, 
in the payment of rents by respectable tenants, the landlords seldom 
refused paper. With respect to the profusion of papei%currency in 
the south, I am sure I shall make my reader smile, by some instances 
which I shall adduce in a description of my visit to that quarter. 

The exorbitant state of the exchange between Enjgland and Ire- 
land also cannot ^1 of strongly impressing a stranger. Exchange 
Is established between seflarate^ indefiendtnt commercial countrieSf 
for the purpose of accomplishing balances where extremes exist ; and 
k is clear that a high exchange between such countries must operate 
as a bounty on exports, and as ^ duty on imports. 

Let us take a view of the exchange between England and Ireland> 
now no longer poUtically separated : i 

If I draw, in Ireland, upon England for 100/. British, at 

the rate of exchange as it was in December last, it will £.' : d. 

be for 113 

lOO/«atparis 108 6 8 



I therefore gain 4 13 4 



If I draw, in England, upon Ireland for 100/. of that cur- 
rency, at the tame rate of exchange, it will be for 87 

This s^tement, which I merely offer for those who may visit 
Ireland, as I did, without any commercial habits, will show how 
much oppressed the commercial transactions of that country must 
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^, The Irish importing.merchant must suffer by it, because he is 
obliged to make good the amoiuit of the invoice of the goods he re- 
ceives in sterling n^oney in London, be the rate of exchange what it 
may ; and the exporting merchant can receive no remuneration at 
all proportionate, or in relation to the fluctuating state of exchange 
by extra chai^ge, the Irish being purchasers on credit, and conse^r 
quently would object to any advance of price, as prospective of an 
evil that might be only temporary. 

A high exchange luia. induced individuAls to collect the good 
silver for cxpprtation to England, which, as I have stated, is one 
cau^ of the embarrassment for want of silver; and as long as the 
exchange continues so high s^nst Ireland, a silver mint coinage^ 
unless placed under iht p]k)tection of legislative restriction, would not 
. remain eight-and^forty hours in the country. Thit fluctuations of 
the exchange must also be a source of embarrassment. For two 
years an^Wbalf it settled at about par: and once an extraordinary 
instance occurred, of English bank paper being sold upon the ex^ 
change of Dublin at three and a half per cent, under par. In Au- 
gust, 1798, it was at eight per cent* in London for one post day ; in 
February, March, April, May, and June, and part of July, 1798, it 
ribratedfrom nine. to nine and three-quarters per cent. ; on the 14th 
of February, 1804, it was at seventeen, and has since been as high 
as twenty. 

This Jbigh rate of exchange has been attributed to the restriction 
of bank payments in specie, to the interest of the public debt due 
from Ireland to England, to the buyers and sellers of bills, to the re« 
mittances to absentees, but more to the depreciation of Irish bank 
notes. In my humble opinion the last is the only cause, and all the 
others are immediate effects^ mistaken for subordinate causes. 
Nothing can be more clear than that when foreign bills are to be 
paid in the currency of any country, which is in its own nature of a 
depreciated value, the exchange always.must be against that countiry. 
The bank of Ireland notes are not exchangeable either for efiecie or 
bank qf Engla^id biUs, without a premium^ which since the summer 
of 1803 to December last, has arisen from ten to twelve per cent 
The xom who goes to market in Dublin with a guiinea in gQld^ hm 
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an adramtage to the extent of the premium awt anodier gobg M 
maiicet ^inth a guinea in paper, for the former calls at a specie shom 
and sells his guinea for a paper guinea and the i»emium« This 
defireciation must aiise, I should suppose, from an cxceuteve imuc 
ef fi<'^per^ which in the time of the restriction upon the issue of 
gold, increased from six hundred thousand pounds to two miilioa 
six hundred thousand poimds, in addition to the vast augmentadoi 
of private bankers' notes in Dublin and other parts of Ireland. The 
army in Ireland aaffered oonsideraMy from being paid in pi4>er; 
they are now, in consequence of the interference of gotiermnenl# 
paid one^hird in silver tokens and halfpence, and the remainiq^ 
two-thirds are drawn for. 

In Dublin the paper of the Dublin bankers is received in the 
«ame manner as that of the bank of Ireland, for which the Irish 
bank is always ready to change it. The bank, except in extraordi- 
nary cases, discounts no mercantile biUs for more tl|fl» sixty^we 
days, and edways endeavours to discriminate between bills which re- 
present real commercial transactions, and those of men accommo* 
dation. If the high state of exchange be &irly imputable to those 
other causes which have been^osigned and enumerated, the mischief 
appears to be remediless ; the restriction on the bank payments in 
specie tumot at present be prudentiany removed: the interest of 
the Irish debt must be. paid, until the debt be extinguished. Mopey 
brokers have a right to frequent the exchange ; and the law dares 
not, because it would be unjust and arbitrary, confine absentees tt 
their native country, or tax their property for their absence. 

As agriculture is increasing in Ireland, and as i tnist every other 
nationsi blessing will there increase also, an increased circulation is 
immediately, and will be more pressingly wanted. To remedy the 
exchange several plans have been proposed ; amongst others, it hae 
been suggested for the bank of Ireland to invest a part of its capitiyi 
in convertible securities, either in the handsof thebaok of EnglaMb 
or of its own agents, or to take bills at a given rate of exchangf^ 
and by being drawers at a higher rate, to create a fond to draw upoow 
which wouki give it a controling check over exchange operations, or 
to pay two, three, er four miMions to its credit in the bank of £ng- 
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fiody to be drawn for or remitted at tlie pleasure of the bask of 
Ireland : but the most effective measure seems to be a consolidation 
lof the two banks, under the title of .the Imperial Bank, to be 
circled by a transfer of the stock of the bank of Ireland 
proptietors, to their credit in the bank of England, to be deno- 
ttinoled imperial stock, and by an adoption on the part of 
the bank of England of ail the engagements of the bank of Ireland, 
and by placing the united concerns of the two banks under the con- 
troul of directors of the existing banks, in such numbers as might 
be agreed upon : a bank, as a branch of the Imperial Bank, to be 
kept up in Dublin for the payment of the paper of the mother 
bank, which should be made payable either in England or Ireland, 
similar to the organization of the twenty local bank offices which 
radiate from the bank in Scotland. 

The effect of such a consolidation, if it could be accomplished, 
would in J^)robability keep the exchange at par for ever : the 
facility and safety of receiving and transmitting paper so issued, 
assisted by a common coin, would be felt as a public blessing, from 
the heart to all the extremities of Ireland. 

It may perhaps be objected, that in the years 1728 and 173^, 
when guineas were issueable in both countries, the rate of exchange 
was never lower than ten and a half per cent., and was sometimes 
as high as twelve ; but this circumstance is &irly attributable to the 
want of mail-coaches, and to a general risk of conveyance. I hope 
the day is not distant when this great measure of policy will be car- 
ried into effect.' What I have said is with great deference, prompted 
alone by an ardour for the amelioration and happiness of Ireland, 
which every one who visits her must feel as I do. 

But uniting Ireland to us in her advantages, and leaving her the 
gloomy dignity of unenvied independence in her Wants and inconve- 
niences, approaches a . little too closely to the selfishness displayed 
in the fable of the two travellers, in which the friendly pronoun 
we^ with respect to the treasure found was only recognized by the 
finder, when the hue and cry of the country were raised for the loss 
of the treasu^. 
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The Qnion of Ireland ynIL ever want a cordial cement, as long aft 
political distinctions that degrade her are permitted to exist ; HU 
then an uninformed Irishman, locddng upon the ocean from his 
cabin, and finding that it divides his country from England, will 
insist upon it, and completely settle the point wit^ his conscie&ei 
that the great Creator, in parcelling out the universe, had destined^ 
from the first, that Ireland should be a separate nation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE LATE PARLIAMENT-H0U8E....DIEECT0RS OV - THE BAKE, 
OLD CROAEER....FOEMER IRISH HOUSE OF COMMONS AND LE- 
GISLATIVE ASSEMBLY COMPARED....FEMALE AUDITORS.... 
ENGLISH HOUSE OF COMMONS....FREMCH ORATORS....INFLU- 
ENCE OF A LARGE AUDIENCE ON PARLIAMENTARY ORATORS... 
PATRICIAN ELOQUENCE AND I^HE GARDEN-POT....BARRY THE 

PAINTER...S.PACKETS MAIL-COACHES A BRILLIAI^ RE- 

PROACH....THE COLLEGE....MONKI8H LAW....COLLEGE WIT.... 
TASTE H6W MANIFESTED. 

Amongst the pubUc buildings, one of the first which I 
visited was the late Parliameht-House, now converting into a 
national bank. 

The parliament) in distant times, used ocpasionally to meet in 
the large halls of the religious houses. The parliament of 1333 
assembled in the hall of the Carmelites, in White Friars-street. 
The noble pile which we are contemplating was designed and built^ 
as was generally supposed, but, singular to relate, not accurately 
known, by Mr. Castle : to the genius of the architect it does infinite 
honour. It was commenced in the year 1729, during the adminis- 
tration of lord Carteret, under the inspection of sir Edward Lovet 
Pierce, and Arthur Dobbs, Esq., successive engineers and surveyors- 
general, and finished in 1739. The front recedes from the street, 
forming a court enclosed by iron rails. The centre consists of a 
portico of four columns, attached to a peristyle, forming three sides 
of a court, and advancing to the street, the ends of which are com- 
posed of lofty arches with piers : between are three quarter-columns 
which rest on sub-plinths. The order is. Palladio's Ionic, and the 
material 'used is Portland stone, finished with an entablature^ 
having a swelled frieze, over which are pecUments of less 
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dimensions than the portico. Between the plinths of the 
ivings, and round the peristyle, is a flight of steps under the colon- 
nade, the walls of which are decorated by a rustic basement, in which 
were the doors of the entrance : over the basement, in the front, is^ 
range of windows. A dome once formed the centre of this noble 
pile, which was destroyed by fire. Strange to relate, the portico i» 
not finished by a balustrade, ncx* is it surrounded either by statues 
or vases, the absence of which the eye perpetually laments. 

That part of the building which was appropriated to the house 
of lords, is situated, to great advantage^ towards the east in WtsU 
moreland^itreet. This front is very elegant, and extends one 
hundred and thirty-five feet, and is constructed of the same stone as 
the old J[>uilding. The portico was originally intended to have been 
of the Ionic order ; but, from the the great fall of the ground, and 
other circumstances, the architect was compelled to alter his origi« 
nal design ; and as the front was in a different street, there did not 
appear an actual necessity for the order to be dmilar. The pre*- 
sent portico consists of six noble columns of the Corinthian order, 
thirty-six feet high, finished with its proper entablature^ and a pedi- 
ment, on which are placed three fine statues by Smith. The £ace of 
the building is decorated vrith a rustic basement, exactly correspond- 
ing to the old fi-ont, over which are architraves, &c. ; but the aper- 
ture instead of windows, as in the old front, are adorned by nichea 
f<»r statues, having over them circular and square tablets alternate- 
ly for inscripti(»is. The top of the building is finished with « 
balustrade. 

It is but fair to observe, that the architect was obliged to pay 
great attention in his plan, to have tlie portico situated opposite the 
centre of the old house of commons, and the dome that belonged 
to that building (which was by judges acknowledged to be too low); 
he therefore produced a design to give it that degree of elevation»so 
that it should become a conspicuous object of striking and com- 
manding appearance from the magnitude of its parts. The diffi- 
culties which the architect must have had to contend with, in the 
alterations for the lords and commons, must have been very great. 
As the convenience and arrangement of the ptm make it necessary 
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io have the portico situated at a considerable distance from the 
peristyle of the old building (the rubble walls of which were left ex^* 
posed by the pulling down pf the old houses), it became necessary 
to screen the deformity : and, after a variety of designs proposed* 
none appeared so eligible as the sweep, or circular wallt which, by 
the simplicity of its parts, appears to make a pleasing junction, not 
too imposing in its decoration of parts to injure or disturb th^ har- 
mony of the principal fronts. 

The house of lords was designed and executed by Mr. Gandoa. 
The west front, in Foster^place, is constructed of the 9ame materials 
as the other fronts, and is from the design of the same gentleman 
with some few alterations, such as a pediment being substitutted m 
place of Caryatic figures in tike centre ; and instead of a correspond<» 
ing screen wall, as on the other side, as I was well informed, a*coloiv> 
nade was substituted at the suggestion of a gentleman who had the 
management of the business^ and although a colonnadir is always 
and every where a most beautiful piece of architecture, yet it must, ill 
this instance, have been the principal instead of the subordinate fea^ 
ture, and must have attracted the eye from the principal front* 
and produced a very visible incongruity in the whole building. 

TIhs stately pile is now undergoing great aiterationa, both ex-* 
tertiaUy and internally, i|i order to be appropriated to the use of |t 
national bank. The. spirit which the governors and directors of the 
bank have displayed is whimsically laudable : they have educed the 
latent genius of the country, by giving premiums for the best designs 
appropriated to a national bank : and yet, amongst no less than thirty* 
five, three d£ whtdi ojbtaine^ premiums of two hundred, one hundred* 
and fifty pounds, not«ne of them has been adopted, nor could I learn 
that any reguls^ design had yet been made ; and much is it to be 
l^imented, that, whilst they are offering pisemiums for designs, they 
pursue their own. They appear to think with old Croaker, In the 
Good-natured Man : ^ Come, then, produce your reasons. I tell 
« you I'm fixed, determined ; so now produce your reasons. Whm 
^^ Fm determined, I always listen to reasoii, because it can then do no 
^. harm." But much harm, I fearv has already been done. The in* 
t^Fvals between the coloimade^ or 6C]:eeD| on the west side, have been 

G 
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fillaj up vnth little or no taste. If at first that elegant screen were 
improperly raised, the error of its situation has been increased, by 
the violation of its chaste and beautiful columns; if it were judici- 
ously erected, it is now spoiled. 

Should the alteration in this buildkig proceed as it has com- 
inenced, it will be as inferior to its 6riginal design, as the technical 
language of banlung-clerks, stock-brokers, and money-changers Is 
below that eloquence, n^hich, vying with Roman genius and expres- 
sion, once resounded whhin its walls* 

In the name of taste, I recommend to those who have the direc- 
tion of this noble pile, the unfinished state of the pril^cipal fix>nt,arid 
may they, by the appropriate embellishments to be bestowed upon 
it, atone for the outrage which has been offered to the colonnade I it 
seems to be all the reparation within their power. 

It were useless now, but as an example to the government of the 
united kingdom, to describe the form^ beauties and conveniences of 
Its internal structure, compared with which the imperial senate 
dwindles into a plain methodist meeting, and the room of a populac 
lOicdoneer, upon the sides of which gloomy pieces of ancient tapestry 
appear to be suspended fer inspection previous to sale. 

The former house of commons of Ireland was an octagon, sur- 
qnounted by a dome, which rested upon columns of the Ionic order, 
that rose from an amphitheatrical spacious gallery, surrounded with 
a light and elegant balustrade of iron, withm which sti^angers were 
admitted to hear the debates, and were conveniently accommodated. 
Fron\ the description which I had of this part of the edifice, it must 
have been second only to the hall of the le^slative assembly at Paris, 
which is the most elegant senatorial building I ever beheld. In Eng- 
land, a man must have the ribs of a rhinoceros, and the patience of the 
great example of that divine faculty, before he dare venture, when an 
interesting debate is expected, to assume, and amidst a pressing mob 
to maintain, his position at the gallery door, for ten hours before it 
opens, into a place not capable of holding the twentieth part of those 
who have attempted an admission. In the Irish house of commonsy 
the &ir were the most welcome visitors, and, by their presence, no 
doubt conspired to render the eloquence which they admired more 
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pure 9Ad exalted. From the English house of commons, with an ex- 
. teplion of the female part of the royal family, they have been excluded^ 
time out of mindv where they are considered as contraband goods, 
yrhich, however, I have been told, have occasionally been smuggled 
in and out under the disguise of a round hat, a Belcher handkerchief, 
a great coat, and pantaloons. The twin>^irit of British and Irish 
j^oquence now dwells in a little dark dirty house, 

•* As your pearl in a foid oyster.** 

Were the French minister, in such a room as this, to lay his 
expo66 before the public, the narrative would lose half its imagina-^ 
tion and vivacity. 

One of the most distiiiguished orators of the age assured me, 
that he always felt himself encouraged and animated by a full audi- 
. ence, and particularly by a crowded gallery, in which, more than in 
the body of the house in general, a supedor power of discriminating . 
and relishing the beauties of an oratioo is to be found ; and that, Under 
these circumstances, his most successful speeches had been made. 
He attributed the frequent absence of energetic deelamation in the 
upper house to the want of the animating presence of numbers ; and, 
on that account, compAr^^d the soU uf eloquence in that region to 
earth in » garden-pot, which wanted the invigorating and generous 
quali^ which it derived from manure, depth, expansion, and exfio* 
nare. To which may be added, that, in a blissful constitution like 
ours, the people appear to have a sort of inherent right to witness 
the oonduct of their delegates, and ought not to be obliged to search 
for it in newspaper reports, ahd ephemeral pamphlets, in which, for 
a valuable consideration, meagre speeches may undergo any em* 
bellishment; and orations never spoken not unfrequentiy excite the 
admiration of the breafast-table. 

The hammer and the saw have not yet demolished thf^ Irish , 
house of lords, the whole arrangement of which is nearly entire, and 
appears to have been constructed more with a view to convenience 
than elegance. This room wieis formerly embellished by a very fine 
pamting, from the hand of that eccentric but wonderful genius, the 
late Barry, who was bom at Cock. The subject was St. Patrick, 
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the apostle of Ireland) preaching the glad tidings of salvation to Leo« 
garius, the haughty pagan prince of that country. 

Opposite to the grand front of the late pariiament-houae is the 
general post-officey where the ear is annoyed with newsmen, crying 
outy ^ Two packets, two packets ;" meaning that the news, which 
tiiey hold in thdr hands, contain the intelligence brought by tha£ 
fiimiber of packets last arrived from England. It was upon the stepa 
, of this place that, one day, Curran and lord P' ■ ' were standingf 
when the latter, who had voted for the union, as he looked towards 
the late parliament-4iouse, which was then in a forlorn state of mu-* 
tilation, observed^ ^ How shocking our old parliament-house looks, 
« Curran!" to which the witty barrister finely replied: <* True, toy 
<< lord; it is usual for murderers to be afraid of ghosts." 

THE PACKETS 

Between England and Ireland are stationed at Dublin, Donaghadeei 
and Waterfords these packets belong to Great Britain, and their 
expence is charged upon the British revenue. No part whatever of 
this establishment is supported by the revenue of Ireland. 

TfiLB MAIL-CQACHES 

Run from Dtiblin to Cork, Belfast, Longford, Limeiick, Derry, Ext* 
niskdlin, Waterford, Sligo, and Bungannon. There are also two 
mail-coftches established between Cork and Limerick: one passea 
by Fefmoy, and' the other by Charkville. 

post TOWNS. 

There are three hundred and four in Ireland ; to two hundred of 
trhich the mails are conveyed six times in each week ; and to one 
hundred and four, three times in each week^ 

Iivthe year 1801, there were but /our mail-coaches in Ireland^ 
viz. to Cork, Limerick, Bel&st, and Longford. But that vahiaMe 
part of the estaMishment, the importance of which manifests itself 
every day, has been considerably and wUely augmented, as it ensures 
an expeditious and secure conveyance of the public contsspcmdence^ 
The tame syitena kas been attempted to be extended to other parts 
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fot the kingdom ; but the insufficiency of travelling intenxmrsey and 
the bad state of the roads, defeated the intentions of the postmasters* 
general, and forced the contractors, after becoming bankrupts, to re- 
sign their contracts. 

It must ever be the object of the post-office, so long as the post- 
masters-general are actuated by a desire to promote the prosperity 
^of the department and the public interest, to increase the mail-coach 
system to the utmost extent, in every direction where circumstances 
will admit such extension. 

£. ». d. 
Gross revenue for the year 1 805 1 36, 1 86 9 2 

Nett ditto 54,032 6 7\ 

Expence.— -Dublin establishment 13,960 13 3 

Country ditto 15,247 10 5 

Mail-coach and guards 1 1,037 8 2 

My next visit was to the College of the holy and undivided Tri- 
nity, the students of which in their collegiate habits give much viva- 
city to the city. This building forms to the eye one termination. of 
Dame-street, and is in the shape of a parallelogram, extending in 
front three hundred feet, and in depth about six hundredf and is di- 
vided into two nearly equal squares, in which are thirty-three build- 
ings of eight rooms each : the principal or west front is in the Co- 
rinthian order, and is built of Portland stone, as are all the buildings 
in the first square ; this front is ornamented with pilasters and 
festoons, and, considering how recent its construction is, viz. in 1759, 
I must own it did not ^vourably impress me* The most beautiful 
parts of this vast pile are the chapel and the theatre, designed by 
sir William Chambers, which are opposite to and correspond with 
each other, and have each of them a handsome dome, and a front 
supported by four noble columns of the Corinthian order. The 
theatre is used for examinations and lectures. Its principal orna- 
ment is a monument erected to the memory of provost Baldwin, 
which represents the figure of Learning weeping over the recumbent 
figure of that great nuoi: the whole is chiseled out of one solid 
Ifkic^ and is the masterly production of Mr. Hewetson, a native x>f 
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Ireland, who left his country to settle in Rome. There are portt^H 
.of queen Elizabeth, lord Clare, bishop Berkley, dean Swift, and 
Burke. This noble room, exclusive of a semicircular recess, thirty- 
six feet in diameter, is eighty feet long, forty broad, and forty-four 
high. The chapel opposite is very handsome. In the same area are ^ 
the refectory and hall. The south side of the inner square is entirely 
occupie.d by the library, which is supported by a piazza, more than 
two hundred feet long, which, as well as the front of the library, is 
built of very friable stone, and has leather a heavy effect. The inside 
is very commodious and magnificent, and will hold ninety thousand 
volumes ; there is a gallery round it supported by pillars of Irish 
oak, the balustrades of which are adorned with busts in white marble, 
of Plato, Socrates, Aristotle, Cicero, Demosthenes, Homer, Shakes- 
peare, Milton, Bacon, Newton, Locke, Boyle, Swift, archbishop 
Usher, who contributed largely to the library, the earl of Pembroke, 
Dr. Delaney, Dr. Lawson, Dr. Gilbert, who also bequeathed a great 
number of books, and Dr. Baldwin. The number of books and MSS» 
in this room is seven'^yjthousand. 

At the ftirther end is another room, which is not yet opened, in 
which is the celebrated library of baron Fagel fit)m Holland: the books 
are not yet arranged, some of them are most beautiftdly illuminated^ 
I had the pleasure M being attended by the librarian. Dr. John Barrett/ 
one of the most learned men in Ireland. It is said that the doctor 
has scarcely ever passed the gates of the college for twenty years, 
and that he has perused most of the'volumes of this vast library/ 
which I think infinitely finer than the celebrated one at Upsala in 
Sweden. This valuable depot of learning owes its preservation to a 
Roman catholic ecclesiastic of the name of Moore, who being a lover 
of letters, and having a liberal and expanded mind, when the fellows 
and scholars were forcibly expelled by the ruffian soldiers of James 
II, on account of a most honourable and firm resistance to a most 
foul and infEtihous mandamus, contrived to get himself nominated 
provost, and thus preserved this literary treasure from the ravages 
of those armed Vandals. I9 the museum there is scarcely any thing 
worthy of notice. In the anatomy-house there is a curious collectibtt ' 
of figures properly labelled, representing, womeu in every stage of, 
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parturition, formed of wax upon real skeletons: they occupied the 
whole life o£ a very ingenious French artist, and, as appears from a 
tablet, were purchased by lord Shelbume, and by him presented to 
the university. This part of the building stands in a noble piece of 
'ground laid out in walks for the recreation of the students, which was 
formerly the grand parade of all the belles and beaux of the city. It 
was near the spot on which the college stands, that Henry the second, 
when he went to Dublin, was lodged m^^fialfice of wicker-work and 
wattles, * 

The number of students is about five hundred. Ever since the 
the year 1311, various attempts were made to establish an university 
in Dublin, which were rendered all abortive, till 1584, when sir John 
Perrot, the lord deputy, endeavoured to raise two universities out of the 
ruins of the cathedral of St. Patrick, which Loftus, archbishop of Dub* 
lin successfully 6pposed, deeming the alienation a sort ofieacrifice ; yet 
convinced of the necessity of such a foundation, he prevailed upon the 
mayor and citizens in common council to grant the Augustine mo« 
nastery of All Saints vdthin the suburbs for erecting a college. This 
grant was confirmed by queen Elizabeth in 1 59 1 , who endowed it with 
lands in Ulster, and the stream of royal bounty was afterwards en- 
larged by James I, and his devoted successor, the former of whom 
presented to it the patronage of fifteen church-Uvings in the same 
pibvince, to whom they escheated by the rebellion of O'Neill : and 
strange to relate, the colle^ contains neither bust nor portrait of 
either of the latter royal patrons. 

The government of the whole vof this learned body is invested in 
the provost and senior fellows alone. The present provost is the 
Rey. Di:. HaU, a divine distinguished for the depth of his learning, 
and the purity (^his morals. The situation is worth about one thou« 
sand five hundred pounds per annum. The provost has also a casting 
voice upon all matters relating to the college. The average income ' 
of. a senior fellQiK is ^qt eight hundred pounds a year ; and that of 
a junior fellow, including lodgings, commons, and lectures, about 
one hundred pounds p^r ann^m, which" is frequently increased by 
pupils to a considei*able income. The fellows pf Tfinity-coUege, by 
A stupid an4 upnatund dauft in the college-charter^ are restrained 
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from marriage; or if they taste of connubial happmess, tlieir ladiw 
are under the whimsical necessity of retaining their maiden names, 
until a dispensation is procured from the king. 

It is high time, in this £^e oif reason and tibeiidity, that so monkisk 
an inhibition should, like a rank l^ld unwholesome weed, bow before 
the scythe of the legislature. It would not, I am sure, be a dangerous 
experiment, to endeavour to ascertain whether the great social officea' 
of husband and parent are fatal to leammg and piety. 

The qualifications for a junior fellowship are most unreasonaUy 
numerous ; and few can pass the ordeal of a three days examination, 
which presupposes a knowledge of astronomy, mathematics, ethics^ 
physics, logic, chronology, history, Helurew, Greek, Latin, and the 
whole circle of arts, sciences, and classics. Even Swift obtained his 
degree in this college sfietiali gratid. 

An examination at this college produced the following circum-^ 
stance, with which I am sure every mind of liberal feeling and clas^ 
sical taste must be delighted. When Curran was in the college, it 
happened that a fellow-student and friend of his had to repeat in pubt 
lie a Latin thesis which he had written. Unfortunately for the omtor^ 
the word nimirum occurring in it, he pronounced it nimirum (sound? 
ing the second i short), which so wounded the critical ears of the 
learned auditory, that a general buz was heard in the room,, and the 
words '^ false quantity" were whispered by one and another to tiie 
utter confusion of the speaker. To divert the attention of the assem- 
bly, and relieve the embarrassment of his friend, Curt]^ had recourse 
tjb the following generous and t^iiliiuit expedient : ^ Gentlemen," said 
he, « it is by no means eictraordinary that the student should havfe 
*• mistaken the quantity of this word ; for, according to Horace, there 
^ was only one man in all Rome that understood the word} and that. 
"wasSeptimius: 

«* Septimius, Claudi, iiimirum irOelligit watt.^ 

This apposite and ready applicatidn of the ^rst lirte of ohe cf 
Horace's epistles, ut is needless to say, produced* universal good-hu- 
mour, and effectually extricated the young student ih>tn tjie awkward, 
^tuation into which he had fallen. 
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Ah absurd fashioh induced tbe Irish nobility and gentry to send 
Hieir soni^to Oxford and Cambridge ; as if the seat of learning in 
^hich a Swift, a Burke, a Grattan, and a Curran, had been reared, 
were incapable of bestowing upon the mind ati adequate proportion 
of eruditibn. This custom, which cannot be too much reprehended^ 
is gradually submitting to a more enlarged and liberal mode of think- 
ing. In ancient times, the veoerable Bede ss^s, '' that many noble 
<^ English, and others of inferior rank, werejn the habits of going to 
<( IrelaxMl to cultivate lettcirs ; »hd many of those who attended the lec- 
*< tures oi celebrated teachers were received by the Irish, aod>sup« 
** plied with ftx)d, boo]gs,and insUiiction, without any recompence." 

The provost's house is adjoimng'tbe college, although it does not 
sufiicienUy appear to be a psot of it. It is built of free-stone) and 
the first story is embellished with isicle. and rusticated woi^ : upon thd 
second is a range of pilasters of the Doric order, and in the centre is 
a Venetian widow of the Tuscan wder ; before the house is a courts 
enclosed by a rusticated wall. The external appearsmce of the whcH^ 
is heavy and gloomy. 

The area of which the late parliatnent-hoUse, the neW club4iotise» 
a haaidsome edifice of hewn stone, and the coilege, form two sides, is 
called College^green, in the centre of which is an equestrian status 
in brass of king WiUiaiiit iipon a marble pedestal, raised by the aftii<* 
,^ns of Dublin to commemorate their deliveruice from slavery under 
his auspices, on the 'ith of November ; on which day in every year % 
grand military spectacle, at wluch the viceroy en gala assists, is €4> 
hibited* This Statue is barbarously paintedj and the pedestal exhibiti 
^ the coarse association of colours which cojustitutes the most Mrik* 
ing ornament of aglazier'fl shop. 
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CHAPTER XT. 

i^iil^ SOCieTT...CERES AND TRIPTOI.KMVS...GERMAN AND RCS- 
SIAN IKOENIOVS BOORS. ..DRA'WING-SckoOI.S...TEin;s*S SltELL... 

I 

' FEMALE LEOS....NATVRAL GENIUS YOR FORGING FRANKS..*. 

• "FORT, IF YOU FLEAiE"....TRE PARLIAMENTARY ORATOR AND 
BOTTLE OF FORTER....C'h'uiICHES WITHOUT STEEFLES....THK 
EXCHANGE....THE COMFORT OF ARCHITEC.TURAL ERRORS.... 
CATHEDRAL OF ST. PATRICK^S?....THE CHOIR....DEAN SWiFT 
AND STELLA;... .BRILL! ANT WIT....CinjRCH-RESlDE-NCE. 

I WAS mffch gratified by a^isit to the Dublin Society of Artsj 

which is supported by the national spirit of individuals with occasionaF 

parliamentary aid. The whole is under the superintendanceof gene-' 

r'al Vallancey, chief engineer of Ireland ; author of the Vindication of 

the Ancient History of Ireland ; of a Prospectus of a Dictionary of the 

Irish Language, compared with the Chaldean and Arabic ; and many 

other learned works : under whose auspices more immediately the 

society has attained a rank and consideration amongst the principal 

institutions of a similar nature in other countries. Its object is the 

promotion of those arts that are most prot)itious to the amelioration 

of that country. In the halt are several pillars from the Giant's 

Cfeuseway. In the library are excellent imitations of basso-relievo 

by DeGrey, a promising young Irish artiilt, from the subject of Geres 

and Triptolenras ; which bear a strong affinity in names and meaning 

to the Irish words cairim or cturim, to sow or plant, treabtalamh, a 

plougher of the earth. In a long gallery are several good busts and 

casts, and at one end is a fine castof Laocoon, presented to the society 

by David La Touche, junior, Esq. The original I have seen^ as weli 

as the divine statue of the Belvidere Apollo, in the imperial museum 

at Paris, and give the preference infinitely to the latter. Near the 

^ Laocoon is a model of the celebrated bridge of SchafThauseu over the 
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tthmty irluch, notwithstanding the veneration which the French/have 
.]fv^ frequency observed in all their campugns for works of art, unfortiiF- 
n^tely &U a victim to the destroying iiuy of^a^. It will be remem*- 
t)ered that a common carpenter of Apiienzd tindertook to throw a 
^vooden bridge pf one arch across this rtverj near three hundred feet 
>vide; that the magistrates, aj^rehenaive of its insecurity, insisted 
upon its having twx) su^hes, and that .he should rest the &bric upon 
the middle pier qf the old.biidge, which then remained entire. The 
architect was qbligisijl.to submit, but contdved iirkh admirable dex- 
terity thattt^e bridge^'Should only apparently .<x>mein.pontact with the 
^ddle pier, from which it never derived any support. The modd 
is well formed, but is defective in not representing the consummate 
skUl of the carpenter in the latter instance. I i^member seeing in 
the gardens of the Taurida palace at Petersburg, a nv)st beautiful 
model of a bridge ninety feet long, of oni^ arch, intended to be thrown 
^ver the N^va; it was th^ astonishiag production of an untutored 
JRussian boor. 

In the society there are three schools for drawing, engraving, and 
designing, to each of wl^ch &hy boys are admitted. I found several 
of the young students applying with activity and tolerable success* 
T^he drawingHoiaster has a salary of one hundred pounds per annum, 
and devotes three hours to his pupils three days in the week. Every 
article necessary for drawing is provided at the sole expence of the 
society. Ireland has produced Bairry, and other distinguished artists, 
jfrom this school ; sold others may hcjrea&er emanate t0 shed lustre 
upon their country in the arts : at all events the you]th&l mind is di*> 
r.ect^ fix)m low and ordinary habiits, to the contemplation of objects 
of elegance and taste, and the ca^se .of refineji^nt is promoted. It i$ 
a qrcumstance worthy of remark^ that thp French school is not in' 
the slightest degree improved, nor hias any phange of manner been 
effected in it, by the works of the sublipicst masters, wliigh, in the 
charact;^r of spoils of war, have been with occasi(Hial alimentation for 
some years past introduced into the imperial cabinet at Paris. At 
Stockholm I witnessed a similar institution, but not quite so liberally 
conducted, the object of whic}i was more to produce refined citizens 
^?u\ able artists. 

■ f.,r-- '■ ■■ _,, . 
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Uadep the same, roof is the Lesfceanum mmeral lauaeutn, in 
which there is ^ fine collecticm of kxsnliy afl adtniraldy arranged and 
]abeUe49 andcatalogue4- AuKNigst thenr I was much gratified hy 
fame Tery fine wood agalBSy shipl of oak petrified, ehryataHized 
Water, pheaaant'sfcye agate spoon, a beatitilt^l poUifhed milk-white 
opai encloiing adrc^fiEhMse water, some &ie spars, several curious 
petrifactiotta of fish and plants : it is a memorable circumstance, inas^ 
much as k t^nds to fix our fiuth in divine narratidn, thi^t the fish and 
plants so petrified are the native production of regions very remote 
(ram those ip which they were discovered, and evidently illustrate the 
tnarveUous history of the deluge. There is dso a highly curious 
pethfisction of an arm, brought by general Vallancey from Gibraltar, 
where as there are no monkeys, it is presumed that it must be a hu^ 
tnantme} previous to this discovery, animal petri&ction was much 
doubted. 

In the Numarium is some beautllUI stauied glass by Richard Handel 
an Irish artist of much promise, coloured in 1794. In the Regnum 
Anioiale, amongst many precious shells, are specimens of the nauti- 
lus, from which wonderful tixtpioal production the Romcms first con* 
structed their boats; it is a siphon throughout, and by its valves is 
capable of rawihg cnr depressing itself: Pppe offered it the ineense of 
his song; 

Lesm of the Ihtie AautQus to ssi!, 

Spfesd the thin vreb, snd catch the dri^ng gak. 

If I pass over Venus*s cockle without paying my homage to the 
beautiful shell, may I never love or be loved ! This is one of nature's 
hitppiest efforts, and is exhibited as a great and precipus rarity. There 
are also some horns which belonged to the moose deer, a race of ani- 
mals which are now extinct in Ireland, dug out of bogs ; several Irish 
minerals of great inchness and beauty with which Ireland abounds ; 
and specimens of gpld-from the mine of the Wicklow mountains. 

The exhibition room is about seventy feet long, thirty broad, and 
f wenty-five high ; the room was under repair, and excepting some 
dpgs by Quadel, there wsis little in it worthy of notice . |n the mode| 
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yootn were a great number of ingenious modela of mills, ploughs, &c. 
There are four professors attached to tlus society, viz. : 

1. Of chemisti^y aiid mineralogy, at a salary of three hundred 
pounds p^ annum, at present filled by Mr. Higgins. 

2. Of botany, three hundred pounds per annum, Mr. Wade. 

3. Of experimental philosophy, one hundred pounds per annum, 
Mr. Lynch. 

4. Of veteriniuy art, fifty pounds per annum, and house-rent al'^ 
lowed at sixty-six pounds. Dr. Peele. 

Each professor gives a course of lectures annually. The annual 
expenditure, including premiums, is seven thousand pounds. The 
society has a botanical garden, near a small village called Glassne- 
vin, i^bout one nule from Dublin, in which there is a large collection 
of indigenous plants. Sec. The annual expenditure is about seven* 
teen himdred. pounds $ head^gardener's salary is one hundred pounds 
per annum ; three under-gardeners at fifty pounds each per annum, 
and twelve labourers, are constantly employed* 

As I am no botanist, I beg leave to quit shrubs and flowers for 
beauties of another and far more interesting nature. As I returned 
' to my hotel, my eye naturally endeavoured to ascertain the truth of 
an assertion made by a writer, who has justly rendered himself ol> 
noxious by his want of candour or of observation, in his celebi^ed 
critique upon the legs of the Irish ladies : the day was singularly 
favourable, for the wind was fresh, and the atmosphere was clear, and 
the belles of Dublin were enjoying the beauty, of the weather. 
With all the solemnity due to the subject, I am ready to swear, upon 
the aTtar of Cupid, or any other altar, that the ancles and feet which 
I saw, were as tapering and as pretty as the ancles and feet of the 
belles of London, or even of Stockholm, although not so numerous 
as in the latter city, where they are to be found in great perfection ; 
and that the assertion of the writer alluded to is a most foul and - 
slanderous libel upon those beautifiil portions of the female frame, 
and which, if time has not chilFed the feelings of the libeller, ought for 
ever to be withheld from his sight. If pretty feet do not abound in 
Ireland, it is only because they do not abound in any other country: 
heing a part of female beauty, it partakes of its rarity. Had this 
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writer been making the tour of a county in England which I wel} 
Juiow, and had he been present at the following scene which occur- 
red there,^ he. would, with equal precision, have made a memoran* 
dum, that all the women of England had thick legs. An Eog^l^ 
young lady just marr|ed, being much oppressed by 'the heat of a 
ball-room, fainted ; a gentleman, offered to assist her husband, who 
held her in his arms, to remove her into the opener, ^oA stoope4 
to raise her legs from the ground ; upon which the husband, with 
mufh truth and. great calmness of consideration, said, <' My dear siiTi 
^ let me recommend you to leave them alone, for you will find 
^ them very heavy." 

The same writer has charged the Irish ladies with being natu- 
rally addicted to th^ forgery of/ranka : this accusation enlarges the 
sphere of genius to an extent unknown before. I have heard of 
a rich Hamburgher, of whom, having been very successful in trade, 
it was said that be was most happily organized by nature for a 
sugar-refiner ; but thja predisposition wlU, I am sure, be confessed 
to be far ^hort of the natural Jbias towards ap imitation of the hand- 
writing of a member of parliament. I understand th^t this won- 
derfid discovery originated from the writer having made, several 
years since, an unsuccessful application (or a frank to an Irisli .lady 
of fashion, who used frequently to be the an^anuensis of her husband, 
who was in parliament, and occasionally, by bis direction, to write his 
covers : a qostom which, without any felonious ii^ti&nt, I do assure this 
irritable tourist, is practised in the families of several members in, 
England ajb thjis day- This knight-errant against that sex, for tvJiom 
the sword of chivalry has hitherto been unsheathed, has also charg- 
ed the Irish ladies with being so naturally bacchanalian, that a^ 
dinner, if a gentleman only accidentally glances his eye upon one of 
them, she converts the look wito a convivial ch^lei)ge, a^d with a 
ti^ue jolly Anacreontic smile, and fi cordial seizure of the decanter, 
exclaims, " Port, if you please." To defelW them from such an 
imputation would be like hurling a rock at a fly, and as ridiculous 
as tlie accusation. How hr they merit such sarcasm, will appear 
in my remarks upon the present state of society in Ireland. This 
writer, well knowing that the love of ridicule is a predonunapt^ 
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* |)as»um mth most of us, has feathered his arrow Inth falsehood, t^ 
Wound tlie purest bosom, which truth, as well as gallantry is bound 
to protect* If we suffer from satire, it is but a requital for indulg- 
ing in ourselves the weakness i/^ich is gratified with it. To such . 
an extent is that imbecility permitted to range, that the happiest 
efforts of genius have been frecjuently shaken by the most contemp- 
tible occurrence. Not many years since, in the middle of one of 
the finest effusions of eloquence ever heard within the walls of the 
Irish house of commons, every avenue of which was filled ; whilst 
tlhe crowded assembly were listening in mute astonishment to the 

^ orator, the cork of a bottle of porter, which had been conveyed into, 
the gallery, suddenly flew ; its sound imme^ately withdrew the pub- 
lic attention, a titter ran round the room, and the speaker abruptly 
closed a most brilliant oration in chagrin, to find all the attention 
%hich his ors^ory had excited, dissolved by this ridicukms explosion 
of a little fermenting beer. 

In wattdng in the streets of Dublin, a stranger is much strud: 
by observing so many churches without steeple, tower, or dome, 
the want of which renders this magnifi<tent city of little conse- 
quence to the eye at a distance. This circumstance may perhaps 
induce some future tourist, in the spilit of the one I have alluded 
to, to assert that the people of Dublin are naturally very much 
alarmed at lightning, and therefore take care to have as few at-' 
tractors as possible. I was much gratified with the Royal Ex- 
change, which stands opposite to Parliament-street and Essex- 
bridge. It is nearly a square, with three fronts of Portland stonie inr 
the Corinthian order, surmounted by a dome in the centre of the 
building. The principal front has a itinge of six columns with cor- 
i^spondtBt pilasters and entablature, which suppoi^ a richly deco-* 
rated pediment f and in the same range, are two pilasters on each 
side. A spacious flight of steps ascends to the front, in which, be- 
tween the columns, are three entrances, with elegant iron gatcs^ 
&stened to Ionic pilasters. Over the gates are three windows which 
light the coffee-room, and on each side are two others very hand- 
somely decorated. The inside is singularly elegant. The dome 
is supported by twelve comi>05ite fluted colvimns, the entablature 
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ever which is ytry b^utiful. The Ceiling of the dome b embel*' 
lished with stucco (Htiaments in the momc taste. Between two of 
the columns is a bron2e atatue of his present majestyi said t6 have 
cost seven hundred guineas } its size and situation are not &vour- 
able to it. Everf visible part of the inside o£ this bttildiog is of 
Portland stone. There are several noble apartments above^ which I 
now regret I did not visit; for this edifice, alUiough too small for 
the comfortable accommodation of its vbitors, is a beautiful sped* 
men of the architectural taste of the countrjr. 

Thb building was designed by Mr. Cooley, commenced in the 
year 1769, during the yiceroyftlty of lord Townsend^ opened in the 
beginning of the year 1779, and ocMit about fifty thousand pounds^ 
which sum was raised by lotteries, under the spirited and able man 
nagement of the merchants and bankers of Dublin, to whose huma-> 
nity, zeal, and munificence, the dty is indebted for many of her 
public buildings, which woUld do honour to the taste and feelings of 
any coimtry. Having thus spoKen of the construction of this build- 
ing, it is but just that I should make one comment upon the singu- 
lar situation, not only of this elegant pile, but almost of evei^ othei^ 
public building of conseqtioice in Dublin. Some of them project 
obliquely from the street of which they form a part of the aide ; yet^ 
strange as it may a{^ear, the effect is not iinpleasant: the access to 
others is very bad and inconvenient ; and there are some which, if 
they terminate a street, or the view of one, present only three parts 
of their front to it : the latter is nearly the case with the Royal Ex* 
change : however, this coy appearance is not without its comfort i 
for a £oot<-passenger is not obliged to contend with the mud of the 
middle of the street, and to run '-the hazard of having his brains 
knocked out by the pole of a carriage, to obtain a full view of the 
building : by walking quietly and cleanly on the pavement, he will 
be able to command the centre ; and, for this purpose, the closer 
he presses against the side of the street, and tlie nearer he ad- 
vances towards the building, by so much the bjetter will his eye be 
gratified : many of the streets are out of the line with those which 
form their continuation. Swift, with his usual pleasantry, abcoimted 
for the buildings in his time not being straight, by observing that the 
bricyayer's line was crooked* 
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Geniust which coivKcrates whatever it touches^ induced me to 
^y an early visit to St. Patrick's Abbey, the depository of the ashes 
of Swift : this venerable pile stands in one of the most squalid and 
filthy parts of the town, called the Poddle. The cathedral, in rainy 
seasons, is frequency laid twelve feet under water, and part of the 
inside is supported by props and scaffolding. It was built in 1 190, 
upon the scite of an ancient parochial church, sidd to have been 
erected by St. Patrick. There is only one choir, which sings at St. 
Patrick's, Christ's church, and the college chapel. It is a remark- 
ably fine one, and consists of nine singers, the principal of whom 
are sir John Stevenson, well kiiolvn for his fine mpsical genius and 
exquisite composition, and Mr. Spray. Their labours are a little 
severe : they sing at the College at ten o'clock every Sunday ; from 
thence Ihey repair t6 Christ church at half past eleven ; afterws^Sy 
at three o'clock in the afternoon, they sing at St. Patrick's, and re- 
pair to Christ's church again at six. 

The monuments are neither numerous nor excellent. In the 
same nave are three mortuary slabs: one to the memory of a 
$dthfiil servant of Swift's ; another to Mrs. Johnson, his beloved 
Stella; and the third to the dean, with the following morbid 
epitaph) written by himself. 

Hie depositum est corpus 

JONATHAN SWIFT, S. T. D. 

hujus ecclesix Cathedralis 

Decani, i 

tibi Sftva indignatio 

ulterius 
cor lacerare neqUit. 

Abi viator » 

et imitate si poteris 

strenuum pro virili 

libertatis vindicatbrem. 

Obiit 19 die mensis Octobris^ 

A. Q. 1745. Anno xtatis 78. 
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In EvgliMh. 

Here lies the body of 

JONATHAN SWIFT, Doctor of Divinity, 

and Dean of this Cathedral, . 

where unrelenting persecution 

is unable any ferther 

to lacerate hb heart. «^ 

. . Go, stranger, 

and imitate, if you can, 

one :who was to his utmost 

the strenuous defender of his 

country's liberty. 

Such is the biief, modest, but melancholy description, of one of 
the greatest and most eccentric geniuses of the age, whose heart 
has been finely compared to <<a perpetual spring of the purest 
<^ benevolence; always flowing, always fulL" And soch was the 
man who may be said, by his unbounded influence over lord Ox« 
fi>rd and lord Bdmgbroke, to have ruled the kingdom in his day ; 
and who, such are the triumphs of transtendant genius! made 
himself loved, feared, and courted by persons of the highest rank, at 
a time when he received them in a lodging of eight shillings a 
week* Let us contrast these gloomy marks of & melancholy mind 
with one of its many brilliant effusions in moments of gaiety and 
happiness. A lady, in quitting a room, happened with her long 
train to throw down- a Ene cremona £ddle belonging to Swift, when 
he applied, ynih a felicity which has never been surpassed, the fol« 
lowing line from Virgil : 

^* Mantua vae Qiiterx nimimn vicina Cremona /" 

Many wealthy people in DuUin owe their present flouririiing 
condition to their ancestors having been benefited by dean Swift's 
charitable bank, who out of the first five hundred pounds he could 
call his own, accommodated poor, tradesmen with small sums, from 
five to ten pounds, to be repaid weekly, at two or four shillings with- 
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put interest) which, as his able biographer elegantly states, « small 
<' as the spring was, jet by continual flowing it watered and enriched 
^ the humble vale through which it ran." Previous to the death of 
this great man, his servants used, to their eternal disgrace, to exhibit 
their wretched master in his last moinents of mental dehiUtjr to the 
populace of Dublin, at twopence a piece, which Pope notices with 
Horror, where he says, ^ And Swift expires i^ drivUer and a show." 
An instance of in&mous rapacity, which had no imitation till, to the 
eternal disgrace of the country, it was displayed under the dome of 
St. Paul's, by the exposure of the coffin of our immortal Nelson) 
after the solemn honours pf a public funerali to the vulgar eye, for 
one shilling a head*. 

In the chapter-room is a black slab placed over the remains of 
the duke of Sphomberg, who fell in the battle of the Boyne, with an 
inscription by Swift, who thus severely r^ects upon the warrior's 
relations, who refused to raise a mortuary monument to his memory* 
^ Plu9 fiQtHitfama virtutU afiud aHenos guam sanguinis firoximitas 
^< afiud wqa" ^ Qis virtue prevailed more wiongst strangers, thati 
^ the ties of blood amongst his kindred." 

On the day when I visited the cathedral, a celebrated senatorial 
doctor of civil laws presided in the choir, as vicar-general of the me* 
tropolitan court of Armagh, and of the consistorial court of Dublini 
at a full visitation. In the course of his speech, he rather sharply 
rebuked them for non-residence, and neglect of the parochial schools, 
which, as a stranger, had the effect of humiliating the character of 
the Irish clergy in my opinion, until, by a subsequent association with 
several of them, I was enabled to ascertain the high respectability of 
their order, and to form a respect and esteem for their learning and 
virtues, which will last as long as my memory endures. 

The residence of the clergy would undoubtedly be desirable, but 
to chain them down to ^ spot at the mercy of one man, would in Ire- 
land be a case of extrenie hardship, and in inany instances impossi- 

* To more liberal enthusiasts the body was raised^ so that the hand might 
touch the lid of the coffin ; but htfff-a-crovm was demanded of those who 
thus committed '< sacrilege out of veneration." 
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ble, from there being so great a deficiency of glebe-hoiues; aiu) 
moreover it would Stavour of a .severe retaliation upon the protestant 
ministry, for the severe pressure which the catholic sustains from 
being obliged to contribute to the support of the priest of a religion 
which he follows, and of the minister of one which is repugnant to 
him. Clerical residence in Ireland is more to be encouraged than 
enforced, from the reason alcove stated. Thte ponduct of the right 
reverend Dr. William King, archbishop of Dublin, in Swiff's time, 
may not be unworthy of notice. ^ When a lease had nm out seven 
tt years or more, he stipulated with the tenant to resign up twenty or 
*^ thirty acres to the minister of the parish where it lay convenient, 
<< without lessening his former rent,^ leaving a^mall chief rent for 
the minister to pay. 

The deanery so celebrated for the rendence of Swifi has been 
pulled down, and anothei; erected upon its scite ; and the paiace of 
the archbishop of Dublin is converted into barracks. Both theses 
houses are situated in a close neighbourhood, with a collection of 
more mud, rags, and wretchedness, th^ London can exhibit in it^ 
most miserable quarters. 
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CHAPTER V. 

JBE BLACK-ROC K....LOCAL ADVANTAGE 07 DUBLIN....MARTELLO 
TOW£R8...«COOK*MAID, WHISKEY, AND PRIEST....A LETTER.... 

^ IRISH TASTE....NEW6ATE....IRISH MODE OF EXECUTING CRI- 
MINALS. ...WIT THE CASTLE STATUE OF JUSTICE THE 

I.ATE LORD KILWARDEN THE LORD MATOR....A BULL 

MAYORALTY HOUSE...8ECRETARY TO THE LORD LIEUTENANT... 
A yiC^REQAL DEVICE. 

. Jt* ROIVI the Poddle I waded to my hotel. I mounted a jingle 
at the great jingle-stand, at the corner of Bagot-street; and, after 
passing several beautiiul villas, I reached a town called the Black- 
]*ock, aboiit four miles from Dublin: this town, like Richmond with 
respect to London, is the great summer Sunday attraction of the 
lower class of the good citi^cens of Dublin* 

The proximity of this great capital to the sea gives it an enviable 
advantage in point of salubrity, as well as beauty. Whilst the inha- 
bitants of most of the capitals are obliged, if health require a marine 
visit, to travel to a considerable distance, with much inconvenience to 
their business or pursuits, the Dublin people can, in their own shops, 
inhale the sea-breeze, and have it in their power, by rising a little 
earlier in the morning, to bathe in the sea, without any disarrange- 
ment to their occupations in life. i 

Before I approached the Black-rock, which lies to the south of 
the city, the bay of Dublin superbly opened to the view : if was a vast 
expanse of water, blue and placid as a mirror, rippling only aa its flow 
increased upon the shores ; and, at aidistance, melting into the cloud- 
less sky which it reflected. The sails of vessels, faintly discemible> 
alone directed the eye to the tender line of its horizon. In front, the 
hill of Howth re-appeared in all its majesty, the craggy sides of which 
the softening hand of distance seemed to have covered, as it were^ 
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^ vfith a russet robe ; whilst, at the end of a long white line^ projecting 
far into the sea, the light*house rose, and resembled a figure of white 
niarble rising out of the ocean : a more beautiful scene the eye never 
reposed 4]^on. • At low waHbr, the sands along the Black'^rock, which 
,^are y^ry/xbTe^i^ih^Td a sea-side ride for several miles. Upon the 
sides o£i^t^^c0itst tj^ long chain of equi(Ustant martello towersi 
whicjb^ if they haveJSte^n constructed to embellish the exquiute 
scenery by which they are surrounded, the object of building them 
has been successful ; and the liberality of the late administration can-< 
not be too much commended for having raised so many decorations 
of picturesque beauty at the cost of several thousands of pounds, to 
gradfy the eyes of the passengers of every packet sailing in and out 
of the bay, at a period wheh the prosperity of the country is so fori 
cibly illustrated by the trifling amount of its debt. I bdieve it would 
require the inflamed imagination of the hero of Cervantes to discover 
one possible military advantage which they possess, placed as they 
are at such a distance, on account of the shallownesis of the bay, froni 
the possibility of annoying a hostile vessel 

Upon quitting the Black^rock, I visited the viUa of a mostami-i 
able and respectable family who resided a little beyond it, within 
whose circle I Was at all times received with that cprdial politenesa 
and hospitality, which distinguish the Irish, and by which they so 
strongly resemble the Amities of ancient descent still to be found in 
France. \ * 

As it happened in tliis neighbourhood, I may here mentbn a 
Jittle occ\irrence which illustrates the habits of the lower orders of 
the people. At a house where I -was, the cook had, for some time 
past, relieved the exertions of culinary toil by copious libations of 
that liqueur^ so dear to the common Irish, commonly called whis- 
key, or " the crature/' This indulgence grievously disordered the 
arrangements of the kitchen. A service of ti*enty-four years, in a 
family too gentle to punish a frailty with severity, pleaded strongly 
for the offender; and, instead of being dismissed, she was sent to 
the lodge, oindcr the care of the gate-keeper, until she had recovered 
her sobriety. Upon an appearance of penitence, her master sent 
her to her priebt (for she was a Roman catholic), who, at the next 
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GObfessioiiy granted her absolution, upon condition that she vould 
liJ>staih from whiskey for one whole year. The letter of the catholic 
|>riest to the master of the servant breathes such madness, and dis- 
^ys such a spirit of Christianity^ that the doctrines of the established 
religion) in which I have been reared, ought to urge me rather to 
itfier than to withhold it from the reader ; the former of which I 
shall' do in its own unaffected language. 

<< DEAR SIR, 

^ 1 have been mitth edified by the compunction of the peni1;ent 
^ you sent me, aad by the benevolent solicitude which I see extended 
<^ to the meanest part of your household. I recalled to her mind an 
^ instance of it, in the charitable tenderness which she experienced 
^ from you two years ago, when I attended her in a fever. She seems 
' « to want neither sensibility nor gratitude. The conaeiousness of 
<( the unworthy returns she has made for all your kindnesses, threw 
^ her into a state oi agitation that alarmed and mdted me. She has 
^ made a resolution, which I hope she will adhere to. Alas ! the 
<> best of us are but imperfect bdngs, and our wisest resoluticHis are 
^ fr'equen^ afid easily overpowered. A conviction that we may 
^ want mercy ought to keep us in the constant observance of it ; yet^ 
<( I trust, from the sincere repentance of this unfortunate womani 
^ that there will be no occasion for your again exercising it towards 
<Viier for a similar fr^ty. I have the honour to be^ &c., Sec." 

The Kack^rock and its neighbourhood are filled with the most 
elegant country-houses, gardens,, and plantations, more numerous, 
and far more beautiful and picturesque, than the villas of Clapham* 
common, to whkh it may in some respects be compared, and the in- 
habitants are very elegant and sociadble. The land is very rich and 
valuable, and lets from ten «o twenty-five pounds an acre. Near 
the Black-rock, in Still-organ park, is it noUe obelisk, upwards of one 
hundred foet high, auj^rted by a rustic basement, having a double 
Btur-case on each side, leading to a platfwm which surrounds the 
structure. It was erected in the year 1739 by lord Carysfoit, for 
the purpose of aJBfording employment and support to the neighbour- 
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in^ poor in a very severe winter. The view from it is supeib ; and 
its history, which is traditionary only, for^ with t'he characteristic of 
true charity, it has no inscription to tell the name of its b< untifiil 
founder, excites in the mind of a stranger an impression highly &• 
vourable to the beneficent spirit of the Irish nation. In other places 
in Ireland, I have seen similar monuments, which have b^sn raised 
from the same benevolent motive. 

In the neighbourhood <^ the Black«rock, and in other parts of 
Ireland, I saw a taste in building displayed, which is rarely exhibited 
in England. The drawing-room frequently opens through a large 
arch, elegantly festooned with drapery, into a green-house, or rather 
another room of glass, ii^hich is filled with rare plants and beautiliii 
flowers, tastefully arrang^ed, round which are walks finely gravdledy 
and at night the whole is lighted tip by patent reflectors, and has^ 
a singuiarfy. beautifiil appearance. 

Upon my return to towyi, L visited ^e new gaol called Newgate/ 
which is not shown without a special order or letter from a magis-^ 
trate. This building is erected on the north side of the city, the 
foundation-stone of which was laid by the right hononraUe lord An- 
naly, lord chief justice of the court of king's4>ench, on the 28th 
October, 1 773, and the whole was designed and built byMr. Cooley, 
and cost about sixteen thousand pounds. It is a large quadrangular 
building, extending one hundqifi and seyenty feet in front, an(} about 
the same in depth : the sides are of Ijme-^tone, and the front of inoun-» 
tain-stone rusticated, and at eacfi external angle is a round tower. 
On the left side of the entrance'is the guard-footn, and to the right 
are the gaoler's apartments. A little beyond the gate-way is a door 
that leads to the press-yards ; one Of them on the left hand is fcr the 
men, from which there is a passage to" the apartment in the east 
front, for those who turn evidence for ^e crOwn, and adjoining is^ a 
large room for the transports. The cWs are m the felons^squares^ 
communicating with the press-yards. There are twelve cells on 
each floor, with a stair-<case to each aide Befidre the cells is a gal- 
lery, terminated by the privies. In the prisoners' yards are two 
common halls, where they are allowed to wafli, and to have fires in 
the winter. The condemned cells are below^^e east front. Water 
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& conviayed to the different cells by an engine, from a cistern in tho 
centre <^ the south side ; and on each side of the cistern is the infir^ 
mary, in which, as in every other part of the building, the sexes ace 
separated. Over the entrance is the chapel, which communicates 
with the << gallows-room,'* in which is a windlass and machinery for 
raising or depressing the bodies of criminals when they are e^xecutedy 
which awful ceremony takes place on the outside of a grated window^ 
even with the floor, in the centre of the front of the building, which 
•pens upon a grating or platform of iron bars, projecting over the 
street, having a railing about breastrhigh: about nine feet above this 
platform is a long cross-bar of iron resting upon two projecting bars ; 
over the centre of the cross-bar the axe of the law is represented, in 
iron, and below it two pullies are fixed, through each of which a cord 
runs from the windlass upon pullies, and which cord is f&stened to 
the fatal halter ; upon a signal given, the executioner pulls a lever, 
which detaches the bolt of the grating or platform upon which the 
malefactor stands, who, upon its falling down upon its hinges, be« 
comes su^>ended with a sudden jerk, which frequently shortens the 
agonies of death. Upon this machine only two criminals can be 
executed at the same time. As long as a mode of putting capital 
offenders to death, so cruel and procrastiuating as that of hanging, 
is resorted to, the construction of the fatal apparatus in the gaols in 
Dublin, and other parts of Ireland^ appears to be the best for that 
purpose. 

In London, a vast square machine, Qontaining the platform, act* 
ing upon the same principle as that of Dublin, is drawn out from the 
place where it is usually kej^ to the debtor's door, Newgate, with 
which it is connected by a temporary wooden building : the wretched 
sufferers are frequently disturbed in their midnight devotions by the 
sound_of hammers, and the noise of workmen, in completing this 
stage of death ; and the expences of every execution in this manner 
Costs the city of London a considerable sum of moneys whereas in 
Dublin, from the apparatus being of iron, and stationary, the cost is 
very trifling. 
•^^ It is a gloomy subject to discuss, but I cannot help observingjt 
' t!hat the apparatus in Dublin might be better made to answer the 

K 
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^urpose^ of justice and humsdiitjr; by having a wood^n^bcdc fixed tm- 
der the falling grate or leaf, ittto Which the body^ of the mMe&ctDt 
might ptrtlf desceikl) infttead of its behkg to horribly exposed ai 
svich ft height from the gr^hd : there are' ireqaem instances of 
sonle of the fni^rahle wretches who hate been brought out to dia^ 
haying been precipitated to tht pavement below, from some misma^ 
hagement of the rope, by Which they have, been shockingly torn 
ftnd mangled before they could be finally ctispatched. The subject 
&boVe<*inefitioned ii highly worthy of the consideration of the city of 
London. The prisoners ih the NeW^te of Dublih welie oompara- 
lively few, and I did not see one of them on the felon side in iriMis; 
a circumstance which must be thought highly creditable to the hu- 
manity of those who have the superintendence of the prison. 

The lower classed of the Irish people have wit for every subject, 
even the most glbomy. When this mode of esteeming crintinsds 
was first introduced, a follow said of lei comrade of his, who had just 
been convicted of felony, ^ By my faith Md shoul, Pat has not 
« long to live, he will be of with the /hit of the Itaf'^ alluding to 
the machine which t have described, and the sickly season of au- 
tumn. This reminds One of the ej^traordinary talent for badi|iage> 
which terror and ev^n the approach of death can rarely suppress in 
a Frenchman's mind. During the revolution, the infliction of death 
by the guillotine Was popularly called ** lookhig through the Kttie 
^ national window,'* aUuding to the hole through which the neck of 
the sufferer was placed. At another execution in Ireland, the hang- 
man having received a pfeseht from a malefactor whom he was 
about to execute, used a phrase of gratitude which was always upon 
his lips whenever he had received a kindness, and without reflecting 
that some little alteration ki it was necessary upon this occasion, 
exclaimed, ** P^ ! many thanks and long life to your honour,**- and 
imraediateiy pulled the iron and launched him into eternity. 

I was somewhat disappointed in viewing the Castie, the town- 
palace of the viceroy, and his court. iThis building was comnien- 
ced in the year 1205, and finished in 1213, under the auspices 
of Henry de Londres, archbishop of Dublin and lord justice of 
Ireland: it afterwards went to decay, aM the chief governors were 
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obliged to keep their court at St. SeiMdchre'99 Kih^ainhaniy and St» 
Thpm^is's Abbef . History says, that in the reign of John it was a 
place of considerable strength, moated and flanked with towers. It 
was not used ka: the viceroy's palace till the reign of qUeen Eliza* 
1k^. The upper castle-yard, the principal part of the buijd^g» 
where the viceregj^ apartments are, is an obk>ng square, and much 
resen^les, in gloom and unroyal-like appearance^ the palace of St. 
James's. In the sQutliern range }s a neat edifice, called the B^*, 
ford Tower, having a front decorated with ^ small arpade oS three 
arches, surmounted by an Ofctagon Steele, with a cupola. This 
tower fronts the viceroy's apartments, and. is connected with the 
building on each side by two gateib upon which are two handsome 
statues of Justice and Fortitude. These statues are worthy of no<* 
tice, more on account of their rarity, than their superior excellence; 
£>r Dublin is certainly very defective in statuary* It is to be hopedi 
from the known munificence of the. country, that the proposed 
' statue to our immortal hero Nelson, about to adorn this capit^, will 
in some measure prevent iuture travellers from finding cause for the 
same observation. Birmingham Tpwer, at the western extremity 
of the Castle, remained until the year 1775, when it was taken down^ 
and rebuilt in 1777, and is now called Harcourt Tower. It was 
fiirmerly a state prison ; at present the ancient record^ of Ireland 
1^ kept in it. The keeper of these archives in the viceroyalty of 
the earl of Wharton was his secretary, the celebrated Addison, for 
whom the salary of the office was raised from ten pounds to five 
hundred pounds per annum. I did not see any thing worthy of 
much admiration in the viceregal apartments ; perhaps my eye has 
been too much dazzled by the blaze and magnificence of the palaces 
in the north of Europe, to contemplate tKe exterior and internal ar- 
rangements of the Castle so &vourably as I ought. The council 
chamber is a good-sized room, but little embellished; and the 
throne is not so shabby as some of those seats of majesty to be seen 
in the palaces in England, St. Patrick's Hall is a noble room, and 
its ceiling has been lately painted with appropriate allegorical sub- 
jects by an ingenious artist named Waldre. The parliament and 
courts of justice were fonnerly held in the Castle till the Rebellion 
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of 164 If and from thence to the restoration. In the building con- 
tfdning the grand entrance to the Castle, are the apartments of the 
master of the ceremonies, and other officers of state. 

It was at the gate of the Castle over which the statue of Justice 
appears, during the tumults in Thomas-street in the year 1803, that 
the amiable daughter of the upright and 'enlightened lord Kilwar- 
warden presented herself to the guard stationed there, half distracted 
with the horror of having seen her father and cousin, the Rev. Mr. 
Wolfe, torn fix)m their carriage by a set of desperadoes, and mor- 
tally pierced by her side with pikes. For some time the soldier on 
duty, observing her without shoes, covered with mud, her frenzied 
eye and faultering voice, regarded her as a maniac. It was the first 
information of this insurrectional movement which the government 
received, or having received, regarded. In the lower Castle-yard 
are the treasury and other offices, and near them are buildings for 
keeping military stores, and an arsenal and armoury for foHy thou- 
sand men. 

One day I was present at the swearing in of the lord mayor of 
Dublin, in whom and the recorder, two sheriffs, and ' twenty-foui* 
aldermen, and a common-council formed of representatives from 
the twenty-five corporations, the civil government of the city fe in- 
vested. The ceremony took place in the presence of the late lord- 
lieutenant, the earl of Hardwicke: after the chief ma'^istrate had 
been sworn in, he was addre^ed by baron George, one of the 
judges, who made a very elegant speech upon the occasion, in 
which he conjured the lord mayor, in the discharge of his impor- 
tant duties, to dismiss from his mind all religious distinctions, and 
as a magistrate to consider the catholic and the protestant as 
equally entitled to his protection. May the beneficent sentiment 
be impressed upon the mind of every one placed in authority 1 

Upon my descending into the court-yard, befi)re the chief ma- 
gistrate had retired, I found an immense crowd to witness the state 
and show which were exhibited on this day of civic parade. I had 
been in Ireland some time, and had been wof uUy disappointed in not 
having heard one bull ; I thought it impossible that amongst so many 
persons I should not be gratified^ and in a few minutes the even^ 
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turned out just as I expected. Curiosity induced a fine fresh4aced 
girl to get behind one of the carriages in the Castle-yard ; the mob 
laughed) and the. coachman drove, her roimd the circle ; a footman 
in thei viceregai livery exclaimed, " That woman is the first /oormcn 
I ever saw in petticoats." To be quite sure that the man was an 
Irishman, I went up to him, inquiihed where he came fix>m, and 
found that he came from Cambridgeshire. 

The equipage of the lord mayor and sheriffs was not remark- 
able either for taste or splendour. The state-carriage wanted re- 
gilding, and the halberdiers or javelin-men new clothing; and I 
think, amongst people so fond' of music, a fullei' and better band 
would be desirable. The Mansion or Mayoralty-house, in Dawson- 
atreet, is a spacious house, but unsuitable to the dignity of its pos- 
^ssors. In the garden is an e^questrian statue of George I, which 
formerly stood on Essex-bridge ; and in the parlours, I was informed, 
there are tolerable portraits of Charles II, William III, the dukes 
of Bolton and Richmond, the marquisses Townsend and Bucking- 
ham; the earls of Northumberiand, Harcourt, and Buckingham** 
shire, and alderman Henry Gore Sankey. 

The style of living of the viceroy combines ease with majesty. 
His levees are entirely governed by his will and pleasure. He has 
generally one morning levee in the week, at which the viceroy, and 
those who have t}ie honour of being ^itroduced to him, appear in 
morning dresses. Upon state Occasions he moves with body guards, 
and is attended by his pages, aide-de-camps, and officers of his 
household. His principal place of residence is in the Phoenix-park, 
distant about one mile and a half from Dublin. 

It has been the fate of the Irish to have had, for more tnan a 
century past, a rapid succession of rulers. Much of the ignorance 
which government has displayed, of the real genius and condition of 
the comitry, has arisen from the rapid changes which have taken 
place in the appointment of the principal minister of Ireland, the 
secretary of the lord. lieutenant: the hours of whose political ex- 
istence are numbered the moment he lands at the Pigeon-house. 
During the shortness of his stay, his avocations familiarize him 
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. principallf witli the objeqts wbich are tol^e &>ui>4 between the Ph<r« 
Qix-i>ark and the Castle. ' 

^ Is the new secretary come over in the last i>acket ?" is ^ 
question very fitmiliar to the loungers at the club-bouses and gene* 
ral post-ofiice. So accustomed to these changea are the Irish, that 
a lord lieutenant oQce had scarcely received from England all the 
packages which were necessary to his rank and comfiurty before ao 
unauthorized report obtained that he was to be removed. The 
viceroy, on this occastoUf hit upon an admirable expedient for dis- 
solving the rumdur, by ordering his gardener to make him an aafut" 
ragu8A}ed in the Phqenix-park garden. It is scarcely necessary to 
observe, that an asparagus-bed is aome years before it reaches per* 
fection. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

*rRB CiactrLAH ROAD.....tlfB ]frRlD&£S ^tlLBy FLOOBS, AND 

TEMPESTS, G&KAT ISfVAOYERS UtrBSTlflNSTSR AND R8SBX 

BRIDGES COMFARBD ST. STEPHEN'S GREEN LTINO-IN 

HOSPITAL AND OTHER BUlLDtNdS POSTINa.....NBW MODB 

OF REPAIRING A P0ST-CHAI8B....A FRINT....A LUCKT MILE.... 
ADDRBS8 *tO A DRiyBR....THE DARGLB 0BStRIBED...,LlNES..«. 
TllB CONTRAST ROSANNA DETlt'S GLEN DWTE& FI- 

• DELITY. 

After quitting the Castle, as the day proved very fine, I 
mounted a jingle^ aiid took an aitiag On the circular road which sur- 
rounds the city, and has been made on the scite of the oM Danish 
wail) fomierly erected for the protection of the capital : the view 
•altnost everjr where on this superb road is delightful, and well worthy 
of a stranger's early attention. The bridges which cross the river 
Liilby at Dublin, of Which there are Seven, afe very handsome ; as 
they very soon attracted my notice^ it may be as well to describe 
them all here. The most beautiful is Sarah's bridge, so called from 
Sarah, countess of Westmoreland, who on the 22d June, 1795, laid 
its foundation-stone ; it stands near the Phoenix-park, at the WesterD 
end of the city, lias one arch, extends thre^ hundred and sixty feet, 
and is thiity-eight feet broad : the arch is an ellipsis^ whose :f!m 
meastu'es one hundred and four feet, Whiilh is twelve feet wider than 
the Rialto at Venice : the key-stone is twenty-two feet above high- 
water mark; and its breadth on the top within the para^ts or 
plinths thirty-eight feet, including two flagged foot-ways of six feet on 
each. side. Near this bridge stood IslaAd-bridge^ built by queen Eii- 
ssabeth, in 1557 ; and hence Sarah-brfdge is called by some of the in- 
liabitants Island-bridge. Barrack-bridge, formerly called Bloody- 
bridge, was built in 1671, being originally constructed of wood ; four 
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persons lost their lives in endeavouring to pull it down ; it is not worthy 
of £uther notice. Queen's4)ridg;e stands upon the scite of Arran^ 
bridge, and was finished in. 1768. It has three arches, is one 
himdred and forty feet in length, with fli^;ged foot-passages, stone 
balustrades, and ornamental decorations, in a style of considerable 
taste; the whole was executed under the inspection of general 
Vallancey. The old bridge is a crazy, dirty, wretched pile of an- 
tiquity, and was rebuilt in 1428 ; the sooner it shares the fate of itsr 
former hoary brother, called Ormond-bridge, which fell before the 
floods of December 1803, the better. 

Fire, floods, and tempests, although not the most welcome, are 
in general the most powerflil patrons of architectural improvements. 
Essex-bridge is very beautiful ; it was commenced in 1753, under* 
the direction of Mr. George Semple : it is Westminster-bridge in 
miniature, which, upon a reduced scale, it resembles in every stone* 
The spans of the middle arches are to each other as three to five i 
their length as one to four. The breadth of Westminster-bridge, 
from the extremities of the parapets or plinths under the balustrade, 
is forty-four feet ; at Essex-bridge it is fifty-one feet. Westminster- 
bridge was eleven years nine months and twenty-one days in build- 
ing ; Essex-bridge was one year five months and twenty-one da3r8v 
The former cost two hundred and eighteen thousand eight hundred 
pounds sterling, the latter twenty thousand six hundred and sixty- 
one pounds sterling. The breadth of Essex-bridge is well propor- 
tioned to its height, and counterpoised by a strong foundation built 
in coffer dams. 

Carlisle-bridge stands in a noble situation, and concentrates in 
oneiview the finest parts of Dublin : it has three arches, the centre 
is forty-eight feet wide : the length of the whole is one hundred and 
fifty feet, and its breadth between the balustrades sixty feet, which is 
wider by ten feet than Westminster-bridge. The approach to it on 
either side is gradual. The arches are executed with bright moun- 
tain granite, and the cornice balustrade at top, with part of the piers^ 
are composed of Portland stone, and form a contrast by their diffe- 
rent tints. The structure is a noble one, and the whole was designed 
and executed by Mr. Gandonj to whose taste and genius the city is 
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much indebted. The highly*nierited celebrity of t! is gentleman 
induces me with grent deference to observevthat I think tliis bridge 
would be improved by the removal of the four obelisks, which arc 
placed at each end of the sides as ornaments. From this bridge 
the passenger has a fine view of the shipping and custom-housci 
and from its south, the portico of the house of lords and the college 
present a magnificent appearance, and resemble the superb architec- 
tural view at the entrance of the Linden-walk in the beautiful city of 
Berlin, looking towards the opera-house. 

The riVer is sejdom enlivened by the appearance of boats : there 
is a ferry-boat which plies near the ruins of Ormond-bridge. It is 
in contemplation, I am informed, to embank the sides of the river, 
through the city, with granite ; should this be accomplished, it will 
be a beautifiil improvement, and may perhaps lead to the river 
being frequented by pleasure-boats* 

The largest square in Dublin is St. Stephen'^'^green, which is 
nearly an English mile in circumference. It is a fine meadow, 
walled and planted with a double row of trees, but is disfigured by a 
dirty ditch formed on every side, the receptacle of dead cats and 
dogs. In the centre is an equestrian statue of George the second, 
by Van Nort. The houses on each side are most of them veiy 
noble buildings ; their want of uniformity, owing to the vast space 
of the area, is not objectionable. If this square were handsomely 
railed round and planted, and the ditch filled up, it would be one of 
the most magnificent in Europe. 

The Lying-in Hospital is situated in Britain-street, but the ro- 
tunda and contiguous apartments form a termination to part of 
Saokville-street, and are seen from Carlisle-bridge* The front of 
the hospital is built of the m6untain-stone ; over the entrance in the 
centre is the chapel ; the remainder of the building is appropriated 
to wards for women, with apartments for the nurses, physicians, 8cc., 
&c. ; the centre of the hospital is finished with a steeple, and on each 
«d&of this building are colonnades of the Doric order ; that towards 
the east communicates with the entrance to the rotunda, which is 
seventy-tWo feet diameter: the inside is decorated by a number of 
fluted Corinthian pilasters ; at one side a grand orchestra, between 
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{he pilasters are ofnamented T^'iUdows, and beneath aJrc recesses bc- 
fweeh the pedestals of the pilasters. Oh the east side of the rotunda, 
and communicating i^ith it, has feitely beiin erected a very elegant 
building, ornamented with a rtisdcatcd basement: over the entrance 
ih the centre afe four columns o^ the Doric ordei*, with its.entjablature' 
and a pediment. There are Several noble apartments, intended for 
card and stfpper rooms, &c., &c. The profits arising from the social . 
meetings, which are held there as well as in the rotunda, are applied 
in support of this valuable.institu^on. Td make pleasure contfibtjt^ 
to the consolation of the wretched, I found by no meafts unusual. 
The gardens behind the hospital haive been lately surruunded with 
&R iron raifing, set on a low mblintatn-stone wall, connecting puiviHdns 
at the north-east and north-w6st angles, with columns of tht Doric 
order, which, with the trees behind, produce a very pleasing efFecf . 

The Blue-coat Hospital forms a termination to Blackhall-itreet; 
the first stqne of this building was laid by the earl of Harcourt, lord 
lieutenant of Ireland, on the 1 6th of June, 1773 ; the centre contains 
apartments fbtthe principal officers and their servairits, a committe<^ 
room, record room, and a handsome board-room for the gofvcmots to 
meet iri. The front is enriched in the centre by four Ionic tolumnd, 
supporting a pediment ; over this the steeple is intended to rise one 
hundred and thirty feet from the ground, enriched by Corinthian and 
composite pilasters. On one side of this building stands the chapel^ 
and oh the other the school, forming the two wings of the building ; 
the whole front extends three hundred and sixty feet. Both th6 
wings are tmited to the cetitre building by handsome circular walls^ 
ornamented with a balustrade and niches: this building is from the 
design of Mr. Ivory. 

The linen and yam-halls forth a building of considetal^ ejtten^ 
composed of variotis squares, built at different periods, some of rough 
ituisobry and others of white moilti^ii-stone, in a plain dhbstahtid 
style of architecture. The rapid increase of the linen manufacture^ 
arid the sales at this hall, have rendered the late considerable additibhd 
necessary, which are, with the olhei* partS) wtU consthictfed for tht 
purposes i6f thbir appHcatton* 
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At the west eoid of the town, and situs^ed in a fin^ and coBspicu* 
^us situalioii, stands the Rof alHqspital 9^ Kilmainhaai, a large com- 
modious huilding, founded in 169^, for. the inception of superanr 
nuated veterans, apd those who have been, by sickness or by chance 
<rf war, rendered incapablerf serving, thejr country in a iniUtary capa- 
city. On the opposite side of the.riyer ^re the barracks, the largest 
building of the kind in the British dpminions, and probably in Europe. 
They are capable 0f containing three thousand foot, and£ve hundred 
horse: the old, or principal part, is of rough stone, ornamented with 
cornices, and window-cases of cut stope. Within a few years, to the 
;east, a new square of considerable extent, of white mountain-ston^, 
has been added to the buildings; its character is that. of extreme 
plainness, but perfectly suitable and convenient. Near the barracks 
is situated the Military Hospital, on a fine. healthy and commanding 
. jsituation in the Phcenix-park : the front is built of the iQOuntain-stone, 
juod consists of a centre, and two wings with pediments, finished with 
a cornice and a smalf cupola; the whole forming a pleasing and pic- 
turesque appearance: tins design, with some little alteration, was 
made by Mr. Gandon. 

The other public buildings are the Hibernian and Marine Schools, 
the^Foundling, Stephen's, Swift% Simpson^and the Meath Hospir 
tals, but none of these possess any superior architectural beauties. 

The most distinguished private houses are those of the duke of 
Xielnster and the lords Charlemont, Tyrpne, and Powerscourt ; the 
two:^r8t of these houses are highly becoming the residence of a 
•nol^eman. 

1 did not observe that any of the churchespossessed ^y paiticular 
t)eauty Worth describing: that of St. Thomas's possesses the best 
frontv Which is said to be a copy of Palladio's celebrated church at 
Venice. St. George's, whexf finished, will be handsome. 

As the .weather was exceedingly beautiful, I resojved upon roak-; 
mg an excursion into the county of Wicklow, and to leave the city 
ibr foture observatipn and description. In this ramUe I hadthe hap- 
-pviess of being accompanied by an enlightened and amiable friend^ 
who augmented the pleasure of every scene. The summer stiH ex- 
ffendedit^^sway beyond theor<ttnany.period^its reign ; and alt^^ 
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the season of autumn was arrived, not a leaf denoted decay. Having 
made an appointment to meet a gentleman, who undertook to be 
our giiide to the most striking of the many scenes which adorn that 
fiivoured county, at an early Hour, at Newry-bridge, we set off before 
the d«wn of morning peeped upon us. Our driver, post-chaise, 
and horses, were not so neat as a posting equipage in England ; but» 
however, they were all well enough. 

The IriAi in this respect are niuch improved) I am told, although 
they are unquestionably behind us ; ydt, after England, they are supe- 
rior to any other country that I have seen in the comforts of convey- 
ance. In one of the remote counties there was only one post-chaise 
fof some years ; and as precious things, like good persons, are gene- 
rally the objects of misfortune, an unlucky contusion disabled the 
door of this rare vehicle : the carpenter was called in to repair it, but 
*it was beyond his art. The bricklayer was next applied to, and proud 
of the opportunity of displaying his' skill, he very neatly bricked and 
plastered it up, and the "chaise, with soihe little obliquity, performed 
its duty very well for some time after. In the very focus of taste, 
in Paris, it was the fashion last year to paint the carriages to resem- 
ble stone and marble. Who would blush in roiige, if they could pro- 
cure the rosy tint of nature? Who would ride in a marble*coloured 
carriage, when they could move in one of real substantial brick ?. I 
have seen, in our print-shops, a delineation of Irish posting. A 
knight of St. Patrick is represented in the act of setting off in a post- 
chaise with a thatched roof, upon which a cock is scratching for 
grain ; the knight's feet having pierced through the front and bottom 
of the carriage. He appears to be impatient at the delay of the horses, 
and the following words are put into the mouth of a great brawny 
driver: " Forward immediately, your honour; but, surei a*nt I wait- 
" ing for the girl with the poker, just to give this mare a bum, your 
" honour : 'tis just to make her start, your honour." All this is very 
humorous, but happens to be very £eilse. 

The laws of posting in Ireland require that one shilling shall be 
pjud if one or two persons engage a chaise ; but if three, then eigh- 
teen-pence per Irish mile. Eleven Irish miles are equal to fourteen 
English. A lucky mile means a long one ; for the Irish miles vary 
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not a little : why so called I could not learn. ^* Now, Pat ! mind you 
" drive the gentieman beaunful" were the farewell words of the 
waiter at our hpte], upon which Pat drove us fiiriously over the 
stones, whilst the iron steps within, but not fastened, kept dancing all 
the way to a clatter which rendered our tong\ies useless, and our 
ears burthensome, until we had passed the barrier, which was raised> 
with many others, at the entrance of the city, during the rebellion. 
Soon after which we saw 

** The gpey-€y*d Mom smile on the frowning Night, 
<' Checkering the eastern clouds with streaks of light:*' 

when we were enabled to discern a beautiful country, and one of the 
finest broad and level roads I ever travelled upon. Our first staf 
was to Bray. Our route lay through fine plantations, embellished 
with elegant houses, and fields and meadows, in Vhich every symp- 
tom of good husbandry appeared. 

We passed through Dundrum, a very pretty village about three 
miles and a half from Dublin. Near the foi^r-mile stone is Moreen, 
a very picturesque situation : it is remarkable for a desperate battle 
which was fought, some centuries since, by two neighbouring fami- 
lies) who, having satiated their revenge, very piously erected a 
church in the valley where the battle was fought ; but whether in 
expiation of their infuriated rage, or to perpetuate the history of it, 
antient story does not tell. Not far from Moreen, is the castle and 
church of Kilgobbin. The frequent recurrence of names of places 
t)eginning with kill is not a little alarming to a stranger in Ireland, 
more especially if he be under the influence of those stupid preju- 
dices which have been excited against that countr}^. I have just 
enumerated, in my memory, no less than forty^ine of those kiU 
, places. The name produced the following ridiculous mistake : when 
some of our militia regiments were in Ireland during the rebellion, 
a soldier, a native of Devonshire, who was stationed at an outpost, 
stopped a countryman, and demanded who he was, whence he came 
irom, and whether,he was going. The fellow replied : " And my 
^ namei my dear honey, is Tullyhog; and, d'ye see, I am just been 
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^ to KtHmannyi «iid am gottg to Xillmore*' Upon which the o&^ 
tinel immediately aeized him, expecting to receive a high reward for 
iiaving at>pi«hended a most sangumary rebely by confession, just 
come from murder, and goiog to a ifresh banquet of blood. 

The first ;grand and extraordinary object which we met with 
iras a chasm which some vast convulsion of inature seemed to have 
formed, by having forced its .way through a mighty mountain, and 
divided it into elevated ridges of detached grey rock and massy 
stones^ which, projecting in a variety of forms, looked ready to roll 
down, with rain and havock in th^r tndn, into the valley below, 
through which tlie road turned. This wonderfiil aperture is called 
the Scalp, of which I made a sketch, more for its extraordinary ap- 
pearance than pictui^sque beauty. Between its craggy slopes, a 
^ntrasted level country, well cultivated, gradually swelluig at a dis- 
tance, and closed by the mountains called the 8i|gar-loaves, pushing 
their dusky tops 4nto the skies, presented an interesting and very 
singular view. 

As we descended to the beautiful village of Inniskorry, on one 
mde the eye reposed upon rich meadows ; on the other, a slope of 
trees presented a compact shade. Before us, as the road, enlivened 
by passing peasants, turned over a picturesque bridge, a neat farm- 
house presented, itself; and a viUage*school, .standing in the bottom 
of the valley, just peeped with its; upper windows above th^ level: 
.whilst a hill, lightly clothed with young wopd, extended a rich screen 
behind. Expressbns of delight burst at the same moment from both 
of us: it was Auburn,: in ail its pristine loveliness. 

As we wished to walk through t^ Dargle, we alighted from our 
chsuse.near a;h6auti£ul €0tl^;e ixpon the demons of lord viscount 
Powerscourt, sgid ordered our driver to. go tothe principal entrance 
«f the.Dargle, about two. milesrt^stant. We had scaj>cely measured 
one hundred feet fnom the cottage, hefbre^iaS' we .stood, upon an emi- 
nenoe, a new world of rural: beauty o/penied upon is, of rich vaUies 
joid n»uptaina covered with wood> melting into the air : whilst bek>w 
tA serpentine >river glistened tn the s^n, imtil it lostitsdfin the.Uar- 
^gle, whither we followed its course; Impossible as4t is to convey, by 
Terbalpainting^a just idea of this-e.xquisite scene, I approach an^^t- 
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Isempt to d^fiiCFibe it wkdi coiisidera^ apprehehaion. The Dargle 
fe a deep gkii, or nwrrow valley 9 of aboat a mite ift kngth ; at the 
^ntrahee whei% we appfotfched it, opposite to vis a beautiful Kttl'e 
^easure-eottage peeped over the ricige of otte of the hills which 
Ibrm the greew-b^easted sMes^of this gten ; it was just discernible m 
Jt Rttle plantation which crowljed the prcciiace upon which it stood: 
this elegant and rbfttemtic Jittie sfimmer retreat was raised after the 
tasteful design of Mrs.- Grattan, the lady of the tlhutrious meinber 
of that name, to whom it belongs. As we descended by the paths 
which have been cut through the woods, new bedutie^s opened upon us* 
The hill, on the sides of which we stood, and its opposite neighbour, 
were covered with trees, principally young oak, projecting with luxu- 
riant foliage from masses of rock half green with moss, which Re- 
minded us of Milton's description of the 

" Verdurous loall of Paradise upraised/' 

Here, conceal^ by over-arching leaves, the river, like fretful mail in 
his progress through this unequal world, was scarcely heard to rip- 
ple ; there it flashed before the eye again, as if in anger at its con- 
cealment, rolled impetuously over its rocky bed, and roared down a 
craggy declivity ; a little further, having Recovered its calmness, it 
seemed to settle for a while, resembling, ih sullen silence and plad- 

. dity, a dark mirror ; then, never destined to long tranquillity, it pro- 
ceeded, and was again lost in arches of foliage, under which it mur- 
ijiured, and died upon the ear. 

It was in this spot, under the green toofs of native oaks starting 

• from their rocky beds, sequestered from the theatre of that world 
upon which he afterwards sustained so distinguished a character, 
that Grattan, when a ve^y young man, addressed the tumultuous 
waters as his auditory, and schooled himself, like Demosthenes, in 
that eloquence which was destined to elevate the glory of Ireland 
with his own.* 

We lingered for some time in a rustic temple, whose back and 
seats were formed of intertwisted branches, softened by moss, and 
whose arches opened »^ii «iie of th« most &voured vpots of the 
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Dargle: it seemed to be suspended, like an aeronautic car, from 
some vast impending oaks, which spread far over it an ilmbrella (^ 
teaves. In this spot the imaginiition wandered through all the 
witcheries of fabl6, and invoked the naiad and the wood nymph ; and 
upon tay memory stole the following exquisite, but irregular, lines 
of A brilliant fancy, which were written and presented to me by one 
of the friends of my boyhood, Charles Leftley, Esq., a youth of high 
and richly cultivated genius, who died in the bloom of life. 

Zephyr, thither art thou atraying ? 

Tell me where : 
With prankish giili in gardens playing^ 

False aa fair. 

A butterfly's light back bestriding. 
Queen-bees to honeysuckles guiding^ 
Or in a swinging^ hair-beil riding. 
Free from care. 

Before Aurora^s car you amble 

High iii air ; 
At noon, when Neptune's sea-nymphs gambol. 

Braid their hair. 

When on the tumbling billows rolling, 
Or on the smooth sands idly strolling. 
Or in cool grottoes they lye Icdling, 

You sport there. ^ 

\ 
To chase the moon-beams up the mountains 

You prepare ; 
Or dance with elves on brinks of fountains. 

Mirth to share. 

Now seen with love-lom lillies weeping. 
Now with a blushing rose-bud sleeping; 
Whilst fays from forth their chambers peepiiig> 
Cry, oh rare ! 
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We ascended the Lover Vleap, a vast high grey rock^ whose base 
is concealed by sloping trees : it rises higher dian any other objectf 
and eommandsa very extensive view of this verdant sGenery, which 
travellers) who have visited Italy^ pronounce to be equal to any spot 
in that benigoicliinate. 

Heavens I wh^t a contrast to the luxuriant richness of this scenery 
has Mr. A. Young given us, in his clear and invaluable account of 
Ireland, when he speaks of that vast, wild, and impenetrable tract of , 
mountain md tK>g, called the barony of Erris. ^ It is no easy matter 
^ toget in or out of it in winter ; and very few persons ever attempt 
^ it from November to Easter, having impassalde bogs in the way^ 
<< Thefe were eight hundred and ninety «stx fiunilies in the barony 
^ in 1765, four hundred of which are inhabitants of the Mullet; 
<< fortynieven protestant, and eight hundred and forty-nine popish. 
M The bishop of Killalla has built a house in the Mullet for a clergy* 
^< man, who resides there ; the living is between fi^ and sixty poimds 
^ a year, and forty acres of land, which the bish<^ has given 
^ from the see<4ands. This may truly be called a sphere for content 
^ and the j^ilosc^phic virtues to exert themselves in. There is not 
^ a post-house, market-town, or justice of peace, in the ii^ole barony, 
^ which is also the case with another barony in this count]%CosteUo. 
'< A post-house and a market are excellent things ; but a jus- 
« tice may very well be dispensed with. There are many herds of 
^ small cattle, and some sheep kept, which are sold -from thence. 
« There is not a tree in the whole barony of Erris : a man going out 
'f|of it to pay his rent, his son with him, a lad of near twenty ; when 
« he came near Killalla, and saw a tree, ^Lord^ father I what is that?* 
^ But bare of wood as it is at present, it was, in the sylvan age of 
<< Ireland, completely covered: for in no part of the kingdom is there 
« found more or lai'ger in the bogs." 

The Dargle is part of the ample and beautifol domains of lord 
viscount Powerscourt, who, with a liberality worthy of his rank and 
mind, permits every one to visit it, and has erected seats in various 
parts of it for the accommodation of the public. We quitted this 
scene with mingled emotions qf delight and regret, and entering our 

M 
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oKaise at the pnncipid gate, proceeded through a rich and roiiiaiitic 
(ouptiy to the town of Bi^y . 

1 his UMvn, vhich is near the sea, has a very neat and reape<^« 
bie af^iearances it is about eleven milea firam Dublin) and stands on. 
the verge of the counties of Dublin and Wickksw^ which) aa veil aa 
the town, are divided by a river abounding with excellent trout. This 
place has^tM^ annual faira^ at which Uack cattk and sboep) and la«g« 
quantities of friae and fiannd, are sold, and is nuM^h ressorted to dur« 
ing the seasons ibr drinking goat's4rhey and sea-bathing. . It baa a 
chuRcfa^, a Roman catholic chafM:!, good barraeks, several lodgine- 
hpuses) and, in its neighbourhood, are several ekgant counjtry seals. 
The post-chaises which belong to the principal iiUA here ave the best 
1^ Ireland, and are inscribed, in great letters, with the word " Qui»» 
<^ bray," which X thought was the name c^ the owner ; but,, upon in- 
qitiry, I found that he was only entitled to the firat 1«1^ an4 that the 
other hajf of the word belonged to the town. 

If ere we took a fresh chaise, and pcoceeded tQ Newry-bridge^ 
wheiT^ w«i fouiod an old^ but very coniiertable inn* Ouf fish^ meat, 
wiAe,.bed% and waiters^ all were good. Tim spot we made our head 
quarters, and strongly recommend them to every foture Wicklow 
wanderer. 

The first place we visited was Rosanna, the seat cf Mrs. Tighe : 
the house appears to be a comfortable brick manuon i the grounds, 
abounding with the most beautiful arbutuses, holly, and ash-trees, 
are perfectly Arcachan. Genius may advance considerable claims to 
share the celebrity of the spot with Nature: it was the residencfi 
whilst I was there, of a most amiable and elegant-minded lady, form- 
ed to embelHsh her sex witli its purest attributes, and to enlighten 
society by the charms of a cultivated mind and rich imagination. 
Alas 1 in the exercise of these precious endowments, she is destined 
to exhihit) to a wide circle of admiring, afiPecdonate, and anxious 
fiiendS) with what serenity the gentle spirit of innocence, suf^rted 
by piety, can endure the pangs of sickness, and how the energies of 
genius can brighten in the gloom of affliction. An invincible timidity, 
and the dread of exciting the animadversions of those who have so 
much influence upon the public opinion through the channels of 
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•litlciBiii) hate at pf^sent confined to a small oii^le of friends^ a printed 
poem whieh, although my ptnisal of it waa limitec^ wouUi I caa 
with coiiiidence aay, ^entitle the fair aiithoreas to the admiratioOy 
uTthoiit ati appeal to tiiio-gallantry^ of the can^d reneWer^ 4^d would 
render the nami^ of Bgtfthe hidte memnrahle, aM kiici^HMf the naini^ 
«>f Tighe high upon the roll of fleHiiniile oelebrity . In the construc- 
tion of this poemi Mrs« H. Tighe has displayed great &ncjr, aad 
much richness and variety of language. If these few remarks ahouU 
have any influence to induce the fair writer to a more diffuse publi'- 
cation of a work so interesdng^ i shall at least make some atonement 
for the errors of that by whic^ it is reconkmedded. 

Fh>m Rosanna we proceeded to Glenmore-Qaatle, thh)ugh the 
most rich and romantic country. The castie^ the seat of Francta 
SyngC) Esq., has not yet received the hoary tifits of time ; some of 
its battlements were constructing at the time of my visit ; but when 
it is completed, and well coloured by the elements, it will be a fine 
object. At a little distance it seems to imptend over a vast abrupt 
precipice, from whith it commands a superb view of the country, 
and the entrance of the celebrated Devil's-glen, into which we des- 
cended through a well-planted shrubbery. 

The glen is a valley, the bottom and side of which are com- 
posed of rocks : one side was till lately covered with trees, principally 
oak ; the other was always much denuded, which must have affords 
ed a fine contrast. At the further end, the river Vartrey, after vio- 
lent rains, falls with astonishing fury from a height of one hundred 
feet, and runs through the glen amongst the rocks that compose its 
lK>ttom. During the rebellion, these unfrequented depths frequently 
afforded shelter, and concealment to its routed followers. , Groups of 
such figures must have augmented the gloomy grandeur of the 
scene, and rendered it a subject worthy of the pencil of a Salvator. 

It was here, and in the neighbonring mountains, that Dwyer, a 
rebel chieftain, as celebrated as tbree^gered Jack, contrived to 
elude the hot and persevering pursuit of justice for a period almost 
unexampled. Although the virtue of singular incorruptibility was 
^splayed in a bad cause, yet it loses nothing of its intrinsic value on 
that account. The reinuneration offered by the government for the 
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discoTery of this daring chief» who. ao long hoyered near the capital 
afiber his followers had been routed and reduced, was very great, and 
presented a temptation to betray, which in viother country would 
scarcely have been resisted ; but wherever this arch ruffian avowed 
himself, and ckdmed the protection of hospitality^ his person was 
held sacred ; and, in the midst of rags and penury, a bribe, which 
would have secured independence to the betrayer, was rejected with 
scorn. 

In Waller's time their secrecy and fidelity in all their engage- 
ments were remarkable ; that poet, when the So/iAy appeared, said 
of the author, ^ That he broke out like the Irish rebellimi, three- 
M score thousand strong, wh^n nobody in the least expected it." In 
no country in the world is treachery held more in detestation than 
in Ireland ; because in no region can be found a higher spirit of 
frankness and generosity. Upon the door of every cabin might he 
justly inscribed, 

4 '.' Mistake me not so much, 

**. To think my poverty is treacherous" 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MAGKAKIMITT OF A PEASANT.. ..GOOD mOAD8....WICKLOW CAt 
BIHS....OENBBAL DESCRIPTION 07 ONE....FBW CHECKS TO 
MARRIAGB....LOyE, HOW CIBCUMSTANCED IN IBe1aND....THB 
POTATOE....yABIETT OF FOOD DISCUSSED. .•.HORSES....CABIir 
POLITENESS. ...INNS CBONROE NATIVE DBOLLEBT AVON- 
MORE ARKLOW BATTLE FOUGHT THERE.... FATHER MUR- 

PHT, AN EXTRAORDINARY CHARACTER....FORCIBLE EXPRES- 
SION.. ..ANECDOTES OF SIMPLICITY. 

X HE following little anecdote will prove that magnanimity 
is also an inmate of an Irish cabin. During the march of a regi- 
, inent, tho honourable captain P . , who had the command of the 
artillery baggage, observing that one of the peasants, whose car and 
horse had been pressed for the regiment, did not drive as fa^t as he 
ought, went up to him and struck him : the poor fellow shrugged 
up his shoulders and observed there was no occasion for a blow, and 
immediately quickened the pace of his animal. Some time after- 
wards, the artillery officer, having been out shooting all the mim- 
ing, entered a cabin for the purpose of resting himself, where he 
found the very peasant whom he had struck, at dinner with his 
wife and family : the man, who was very large and powerfully made, 
and whose abode was solitary, might have taken &tal revenge upon 
the officer, instead of which, immediately recognizing him, he 
chose the best potatoe out of his bowl, and presenting it to his 
guest, said, " There, your honour, oblige me by tasting a potatoe, 
^ and I hope it is a good one ; but you should not have struck me ; 
" a blow is hard to bear.** 

In the neighbourhood we saw the arbutus or strawberry tree in 
great perfection, and many fine myrtles growing in the open air. 
Wherever we moved, in the course of our Wicklow tour, we were 
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equally surprised to iind such excellent roads, and no turnpikes. 
The cabins which lay in our route were also neat, genendly white- 
washed, and an air of comfort and plenty breathed throughout; be- 
fore each door were the finest pigs and poultry. The peasant and 
hb wife were tolerably well dresbed ; and their children, of which 
every cabin has a bountiful quota, looked &t, fresh, and ruddy. 
Here, as in every part of Ireland which I visited, a dog was al- 
most always one of the inmates of every calMn* The association 
seemed to be formed by sympathy, imd fidelity appeared to be th» 
common princii^e which bound the master and his favourite. 

An Irish cabin, in general, is like a little antediluvian tak ; for 
husband, wife, and children, cow and calf, pigs, poultry, dog, and 
frequently cat, repose under the same roof in perfect amity. A 
whimsical calculation some time since ascertained, that in eighty- 
seven cabins there were one hundred and twenty full-grown pigs, and 
forty-seven dogs. The rent of a cabin and potatoeplot, in the county 
of Wicklow and neighbourhood; is from one to two guineas ; the fe- 
ittily live upon potatoes and butter-milk six days in the week, and 
instead of « an added pudding,** the Sabbath is generally celebrated 
by bacon and greens. In those parts I found the price of potatoes 
to be eight shillings and fourpence the barrel (twenty stcHie to the 
barrel), and three quarts of butter-milk for a penny. The price of 
labour was sixpence halfpenny per day. 

insufficiency of provisi(»i, which operates so powerfully against 
marriage in England, is not known or cared about in Ireland; there 
the want of an establishment never affects the brain of the enamoured 
rustic. Love lingers only until he can find out a dry bank, pick a few 
sticks, collect some furze and fern, knead a little mud with straw, and 
raise a hut about six feet high, with a door to let in the light and let 
out the smoke ; these accomplisheifl^ the happy pair, united by their 
priest, enter Uieir sylvan dwelling, and a rapid race of chubby boys 
and girls soon proves by what scanty means life can be sustained and 
imparted. 

Upon an average, a man, his wife, and four chikiren, will eat 
thirty seven pounds of potatoes a day. A whimsical anecdote is ret 
lated of an Irish potatoe. An EngUshmaD^ seeing a number of fine 
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fleuid chiUfai in a cdbui, said to ike &ther : ^ How do your country- 
^ men ccntriTeio have so many fine children ^' ^ By Jomum it U th€ 
tf fio^toe, giry*'^ said he. 

Three pounds of good mealy potaloes are more. than equivalent 
t« one ^oiind of bread. It is worthy pf remark to those who live wellf 
without reflecting upon the condition of others to whom Providence 
bas been less bountiful^ that one individual, who subsists upon meat 
ind bnsid, conqumes what would maintain five persons who live on 
bfread ak>ne» axsd twelve who subsist on potatoes ; and if such individual 
keeps a horse^ he maintains an antmal for his pleasures^ for whose 
subsistence more land is nec^sary than for that of his master. 

In China the men are said to have nearly eaten wit the horsesy 
ami henoe il^ is u^nal for travellers to be carried along the high roads 
to tlhe greatBUt ^stances by men. The mode of planting potatoes is 
as folMn : the potatoe k cut into several pieces, each of which has 
an eye : liiese are spread on ridges of about four or five feet wide, 
which ace covered with mould, dug horn forrows on each side, of 
aboHt hatf the breadlh of the ridge. When they dig out the potatoes 
itft aut«HVi» they sow the ridge, i mm e d ia t ely before digging, with 
bete, and akeHer tke crap in a pit, piiedup so as to form a sfeping 
roof. Potatoes are said to be very pr^tious to fecundity; and I 
iMive been toM that some investigators of political economy, enamour- 
ed with the finictifying qusdities of the precious vegetable, have 
clothed in widi politicid consequence ; and in Ireland have regarded 
it Hke Cadmus's teeth, as the pirme source of population ; so that 
hereafiter, the gpiven number of potatoes necessary to the due propor- 
tion of vital fluid being found, it will only be necessary to have due 
' returns of the potatoe crops, in order to ascertain the average num- 
ber of fittle girls and boys, which have for the last year increased the 
drcle of society, It has been considered that the cultivation of nee 
was the most fovourable to population, not'only on account of its nu- 
trition, but because it employed a great number of men, and scarcely 
any part of the work could be done by horses; but it has been since 
admitted, that more persons can subsist upon potatoes. I am ready to 
acknowledge the nutritious quality of the potatoe, and that it may 
be suflkiept for the purposes of mere existence with an Irish rustic, 
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who, having little to do, does little : but an enlightened and experi-' 
enced medical friend of mine assured me, that it could not supply the 
frame with its necessary support under the pressure of violent exer-^ 
dse. A workman in an iron-foundry would not be able to endure the 
fatigue of his duty for three hoprs together, if he had no other food 
than potatoes. 

As the peasants and cabins, in the neighbourhood of Dublin, are 
more respectable and neat than those in many other parts of Irelandf 
I shall reserve any further remarks upon either, till they are suggest' 
ed by the objects I meet with in the course of my tour. 

Poor as the cabin is, do not, reader ! tbink that hospitality and 
politeness are not to be found in it. The power of showing these 
qualities, to be sure, is very slender; but if a stranger enters at din- 
ner-time, the master of the family selects the finest potatoe from his 
bowl, and presents it, as a flattering proof of welcome courtesy. 

After a day of high gratification, we returned to Newryrbridge» 
where we sat down to a couple of delicious fowls, for which, as for 
^ poultry of every description, and for its veal, this country is ytry &- 
mous : we had also trout, and excellent wine, particularly port. In 
England it is a very rare piece of good fortune to get good port-wine 
at any inn ; and the vilest stuff sold under that name, is to be found at 
the places of the greatest public resort: on the. contrary » in Ireland 
excellent wine is to be had in the poorest public houses. A friend 
of mine, travelling in that country, came late at night to a little inn^ 
which was so wretched that it had not a single bed for him or his 
seryant, yet, to his surprise^ the ragged host produced hiin a bottle 
of very fine claret. 

After a refreshing repose in clean beds, we rose to renew our 
rambles. At pur breakfast we had excellent honey and eggs ; the 
latter the Irish have certainly the merit of having introduced to the 
English tables. Not many y^ars since, even their neighbours the 
Welsh were so unaccustomed to the sight, that upon an Irishman 
ordering some eggs for break&st, the waiter asked him whether he 
would have a rasher of bacon with them. 

So much do the Irish consider their own eggs to be superior for 
sweetness and flavour, that some Irishmen will not allow that an 
English hen can lay a fresh g^^. 
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Under a cloudless sky, we proceeded to Cronroe, about two milet 
from Newry, the seat of Isaac Ambrose Eccles, Esq., a gentleman of 
fortune, of considerable classical acquirements, and of the most amiMe 
private character: this gentleman has edited three of Shakespeare's 
dramas, upon a liberal and extensive plan. The great natural curi- 
osity of Cronroe is a vast rock, which rises perpendicularly from 
dome beautiful woods behind the house, to the top of which we 
ascended, and enjoyed an exquisite prospect of an extensive, undu- 
lating, and highly cultivated country, and the sea. One part of the 
view was enlivened by the busy movements of a crowded ffiffe*. 

After a display of hospitality, which in Ireland is no novelty, al« 
though always charming, we parted with our enlightened host, and 
proceeded to our chaise, which waited for iis in the feir. Here all 
wks bustle; shoes, stockings, hats, pigs, sheep, and horses; were ex- 
posed for sale to the best advantage* 

It is always a source of pleasure to listen to the conversation of 
the lower Irish; at these places, wit, drollery, or streng^ of ex- 
pression, is sure to be the reward of it. " I am very bad, Pat," said 
one poor fellow, rubbing his head, to another. " Ah ! then may 
« God keep you so, for fear of being worse," was the reply. * 

If Pat falls, his drollery is the first to rise up and laugh : the fol- 
lowing instance of it was communicated to me by a very dear friend 
of mine, who personally knew it to be a fact. An Irishman, an assist- 
ant-labourer to a master bricklayer, who was building a house for a 
gentleman in England, fell through the well-hole from the top of the 
unfinished dwelling, and alighted very fortunately in a large quantity 
.of mortar that lay at the bottom, which saved his life ; the moment 
he had recovered himself, the only observation he made was, " By 
« Jasus, I had like to have hurt myself." 

The approach to Rathdrum, our next stage, was very beautiful : 
the town has nothing in it worthy of remark, unless it is by way of 
caution to the traveller, to enable him to obviate a very probable in- 
convenience as far as he can, by previous arrangements with the inn- 
keeper at Newry :— there are only two post-chaises in the town. 

In order to view completely the beauties of Avondale, formerly 
the residence of that great patriot, the late right honourable sir John 

N 
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PaxveUy now inhibited by hdf Wicklow, we orderad oar chaise to a 
spot a few yards out of the high road to Arklow, called the Meeting 
oi^he Waters, and walked through this exquisite demesne, whidi is 
about a mile beyond Rathdrum : it stands on the banks of the river 
Avcx:^ or Avonmore, which signifies, ^the great windkig stream." 
Tbe slofung banks, curving with the river, are clothed with a fuH 
lich coppice, occasionally ennobled to the view by scattered oak and 
ash, c^ stately growth. The mansion is modem and handsome ; in 
front is a beautiful lawn, dotted with clumps of trees gently sloping 
from a ixill crowned with fine beech and spruce firs ; there is great 
variety in the scenery ; the rich verdure oi meadows or pasture is 
frequently contrasted with grey romantic rocks, of a great height, 
covered with old oak, the roots of many of which, from their beds, 
|>roject one hundred feet perpendicular over the tops of others ; 
whilst the gentle current of the river is fi'equently broken into foam 
and cataract, by opposing rock and shattered granite, half-cover6d 
with moss. Our walk extended near three English miles through 
the woods, and every step afforded us some fresh gratification. 

About midway we were attracted by a rustic arched entrance, 
whichled over a little meadow to a sequestered and highly romantic 
cottage, which forms the summer residence, as I was informed, of 
one of the sons of the late sir John Pamell : it stands in a vale near- 
ly embosomed on all sides. The scene: was at once sweet and 
solemn. It was suited to console and refresh the mind of a states- 
man, in a few hours stolen from the toil and cares of the state. The 
appearance of Nature was too pensive for a man who had no mental 
resources to fiy to. I have seen nothing to compare with it in 
character, but in the beautiful islands which abound in the gulf of 
Bothnia. In this sequestered spot we heard the murmur of the 
Avoca, rolling at the base of a stupendous cliff, fringed with oak, 
holly, and quickset, and warmed by the red tint of a setting sun. 

Previous to the union, sir John Pamell filled the office of chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, with great dignity to himself, and advan- 
tage to his country ; but in consequence of his resistance to that 
memorable measure, as conscientious opposition is a virtue only 
with its possessor and those who think with him in politics, he was 
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ipemoved {roin> tb^ digmfied station^ without losing any portion of 
his popularity; Although Ihave Dr. Arbutbnot's « God's revengt 
" against punning/' before tny eyes, I cannot help relating a littls 
compliment which flowed trom one who has said many good things^ 
but never an unkind, one. When the union was effected, sir John 
I'amell was frequently the subject of a toast after dinner ; and being 
die day in company with Joseph Atkinson, Esq^, the present trea«- 
sujrer of the ordnance of Ireland, in the course of conversation he 
sportively observed to the party who were present, << thal^by the 
" union he had lost his bread and btttter ;" to which Mr. Atkinson 
good'tiumouredly replied, << Ah ! xsky dear sir John, never mind it^ 
^ for you know it is amply made up to you in toast,** 

When we passed the gate that led out of Avonmore, a new 
scene of enchantment presented itself at 'Hhe Meeting of the 
" Waters," and rivetted us in silent admiration. It was a scene of 
valleys, whose lofty sides were covered with the most luxuriant 
foHage, presenting a compact slope of leaves through which neither 
branch nor trunk of tree could be seen. Upon the top of one of 
these umbrageous mountains, a banqueting room or tower arose, the 
casement of which was brightened by the sun ; whilst beiow, dimly 
seen through over-arching beech*trees, a confluence of streams 
mingled with the river under the blue mist of approaching evening. 

Our road lay through the same exquisite scenery, the effect of 
which was not injured by the abrupt a|ypeai'ance of two mountains 
of copper mine, which lie nearly opposite to each other ; the savage 
sterility of- these mountains, varied by the green, red, and yellow 
stains of their vitriolic streams, which scantily dripped down their 
sides, presented a stnking contrast to thd soft verdure and lux*> 
uriant foliage which marked the termination of their desolate * 
features. 

By the time we reached Ark]ow,\he night had closed in upon 
us. Our inn was not the most comfortable in the world, but tolera- 
ble 91 one side of the lower part of it was occupied by a shop, for the 
sale of groceries, wine, whiskey, &c. This union of the characters 
of shop and ixm-keeper, I found very frequent in lleland. Here we 
got excellent wine. The waiteij assured us that the beds, for we 
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dined in a double-bedded room) "Were well aired, and added) ^for 
a one gentleman slept m both of them last night." I thought I had 
caught a bull here for the first time ; but upon a moments reflect 
tion I found that the gentleman, afiter sleeping in one bed, might 
have been disposed to try the other, and so it proved, 

A short distance fix>m the town we passed by the spot where a 
very bloody and decisive battle was ^u^ on the 9th irf" June, 1798, 
against the rebels, who were seven-and-twenty thousand strong, and 
who w«re routed with the loss of one thousand men left dead on the 
field. A brief account of the particulars, and of a very extraordi- 
nary character, who shone in all the splendour of high daring, wiH, 
I am sure, be interesting to my readers,' as related by the reverend 
James Gordon. After speaking of the arrival at Arklow of the 
Durham fencibles, the rebels being in great force near it, he says ; 
" A few hours after, one of those ludicrous incidents occurred, 
^ which^ amid the calamities of war, serve to exhilarate the spirits of 
" military men. Two of the officers of this regiment, passing by 
" the house of Mr. O'Neile, in Arklow, where general Needham 
^ was quartered, and where a great breakfast was prepared for the 
<< general and his guests, were mistaken by a servant for two of the 
^ suite, and informed that breakfast was ready for them and 
^* their associates. This intelligence being comrmunicated, the Dui^ 
<^ ham of&cers came instantly in a body, and devoured the whole 
^* breakfast.'' One of them, the writer states, remained behind to 
settle with the drivers of the carriages in which the regiment had 
travelled from Dublin, and upon him devolved thie unpleasant situa* 
ation of hearing the complaints of the general and his officers, who 
arrived soon after and &und all their breakfast vanished. He theQ 
proceeds : 

« In some hours, more serious objects engaged the attention of 
^* the troops. The rebels, who, after the defeat of Walpole's army 
*' on the .4th of June, had wasted their time in burning the town of 
^ Camew, in trials of prisoners for oraiigemen, the plundering of 
^' houses, and other acts of the like nature, at length collected their 
^ force at Gorey, and advanced to attack Arklow on the 9th, the only 
<f day m which that post had been prepared for defence* Th^ number 
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**• probably amounted to twenty-seven thousand, of whom near five 
^ thousand were armed with guns^the rest with pikes, which gaVe them 
** in some points of view the appearance of a moving foreaty and 
<^ they were fumi^ed with three serviceable pieces of artillery. 
« The troops p{>sted for the defence of this, at that time, most im- 
^ portant station, consisted of sixteen hundred men, including yeo- 
^ men, supplementary men, and those of the artillery. The rebels 
^( attacked the town on all sides, except that which is washed by the 
*< river^ The approach of that column which advanced by the sea- 
« shore was so rapid, that the picket-guard of yeomen cavalry, sta- 
^ tioned in th^t quarter, was in extreme danger : a party of the 
^ rebels having entered and fired what is called the fishery, a part of the 
^ town on that side, compost of thatched cabins^ before they could ef- 
" feet their escape, sp that they were oUiged to gallop through the 
^ fiames, while the niain body of this rebel column was at their 
^ heels. So great was the terror of thistroop of yeomen, that most 
« of them stopped not their flight till they had crossed the river, 
^* swimming their horses, in great peril of drowning, across that 
^ broad stream. The farther progress of the assailants was pre- 
" vented by the charge of the regular cavalry, supported by the 
^ fire of the infantry, who had been formed for the defence of the 
<* town, in a line composed of three regiments, with their battalion 
^ artillery, those of the Armagh and Cavan militia, and the Durham 
« fencibles. . The main effort of the, rebels, who commenced the at- 
'< tack near four o'clock in the evening, was directed against the 
<' /Station of the Durham, whose line extended through the field in 
" front of the town to the road leading from Gorey. As the rebels 
^< poured their fire firom the shelter of ditches, so that the opposite 
" fire of the soldiery had no effect, colonel Skerrett, the sepond in 
^ command, to whom major-general Needham, the first in com- 
« mand, had wisely given discretionary orders to make the best use 
<< of his abilities and professional s^ll, commanded his men to stand 
" with ordered arms, their left wing covered by a breast-work, the 
" right by a natural rising of the ground, until the enemy, leaving 
'^ thek* Q&jtVy should advance to an open attack. This open attack 
iff* was made three times in most fornudabie force, the assailant 9 
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<< rushing within afev» yard» of the cannMa* mouths; but they were 
<< received with so close and effective a fire^ tha± they were repulsed 
" with great slaughter in every attempt. The Durham were not 
<< only exposed to the fire of the enemy's small arms, but were atsoi 
" galled by their cannon. A piece of these^ directed at first much 
^ too high) deugnedly^ by a soldier taken prisoner by the rebels, of 
<' the name of Shepherd, appointed to manage the gun^ wa» after- 
*< wards levelled so, by Esmond Kyan, arebel c^ief, that it broke the 
<< carnage of one of the battallion guns, and obliged the left wing of 
^ the regiment tx> shift its ground, by advancing twenty paces, tct 
<< avoid being enfiladed by the &hot« One of the balls cai^ried away 
<< the whole«belly of a soldier, who yet lived some minutes in that 
^' miseral^e condkion, extended on the ground, and stretching' 
^ Ibrth hie hands to his associates." The historian mentlonsr that 
generd Needham, after riding from post to post, exposed to the 
enemy's fire, at last came to the determination that a retreat would 
be the most prudent measure, in the then posture of aflairs. The 
resolution of colonel Skerrett, on that occasion, saved Arklow,.and, 
in the opinion of the writer, the kingdom. 

His reply to the general, when addressed on tlw subject of a re- 
treat, was in words to this effect : <' We cannot hope for victory 
^ otherwise than by preserving our ranks: if we break, all is lost ; and 
<( from the spirit which I have seen displayed at this awftil crisis by 
« the Durham regiment, I can never bear the idea of its giving 
'"ground." This magnanimous answer was decisive; and the 
rebels retired in despair, after having been repulsed in a most furi- 
ous assault, in which father Michael Murphy, priest of Ballycannoo, 
was killed by a cannon-shot, within thirty yards of the Durham line, 
while he was leading his people to the attack. 

, Of this extraordinary man, sir Richard Musgrave observes, in his 
Memoirs of the Rebellion, that a column « was led on by father Mi- 
" chael Murphy, the priest of Ballycannoo, who endeavoured to ani-* 
" mate them (the rebels) by every argument and exhortation that 
" could work on their bigotry. Many of their chiefs, who led them 
<* on to successive attacks, were killed within a few y«As of our 
" guns. Murphy, who had hitherto escaped, headed the column a^ 
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* the Charter-house, which was still very great 5 but as they showed 
^ a reluctaiide to adyance, he took out of his pocket some musket* 
« balls, which he said were fired by the enemy, aiid*soiiie of which 
<< had hit him without woimding him, and others he had caught in 
^ his h«ids. HLe assured theski, at the same time, that the balls of 
^ heretics couid not injure them^ as they were under Uie protection 
^ of the Ahiughty,in whose cause they were fighting, provided they 
V were stedfast in their &ith. ^By that stratagem, he prevailed on 
^ many of his deluded admirers to folkm him, and they successively 
^ became victims of their s\4>erstition and temerity. Father Mur- 
<< phy,* after many escapes, fell himself by a cannon-ball (which he 
^ could not catch), within a few yards of a barricade, whilst shouting 
^ to his Ibllowers, and waving in his hand a fine standard with a 
*< cross, and Liberty or Death iniscribed on it. The fall of this 
<' church-militant hero had an immediate effect in damping the ar- 
*^ dour of the enemy, which from that moment began to abate," 

Another faaoious fanatic, £aither John Murphy, who figured aws^ 
in the rebellion, was. also supposed to be bullet<^roof. This man's 
journal is curious ; it was found on the field of battle at Arklow by 
lieutenant^olonel Bainbridge, of the Durham fencible infantry, and 
sent by him to general Needham. 

« Saturday night. May 26, at 6 A. M., 1798^,* began the republic 
^^ of Irejand, in Boulavogue, in the county of Wexford^ barcmy of 
^< €k>rey, and parish of Kiicormick, commanded by the Rev. Dr. Mur« 
<< phy, parish-priest of the said parish, in the aforesaid parish, when 
"^ all the protestants of that parish were disarmed ; and^ among the 
^^ aforesaid, a bigot, nan^ed Thomas Booikey, who lost hia life by his 
^* rashness. 

^^ 2e. From thence came to Oukrt, a countiy village adjoining, 
^^ when the republic attacked a minister's house f<H: arms, and was 
^' denied of; laid siege immediately to it, and killed him and all his 
** forces ; they same day burned his house, and all the orangemen's 
*^ houses in that and all the adjoining parishes in that part of the 
*' country. 

« The sliij^ day a part of the army, to the amount of one hun- 
« dred and four of infantry, and two troops of cavalry, attacked the 
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« republic on Ouiart-hiU, when the military were repulsed with the 
^ loss of one hundred and twelve men, and the republic had four 
^ killed, and then went to a hiU called Corrigrua, where the refiublk 
^ encamped that night, and from thence went to a town called Ca» 
*^<^ molin, which was taken without resistance, and the same day took 
^ another town and sate of a bishop. At three in the afternoon, the 
<< same day, they laid siege to Enmscorthy, when they were opposed 
« by an army of seven hundred men, then they were forced to set 
<< both ends of the town on fire, and then took the town in the space 
<^ of one hour, and then en^mped on a hill near the toNvn, called 
"Vinegar-hill. ' > - 

" Brtan Bclger, 

" Darbt Murphy, his hand zsA pen. 
« Dated this 526th." 

Some of the rebels who escaped this bloody conflict^ by which 
Ireland was saved, in their forcible mode of expressing themselves, 
said, speaking of the slaughter produced by the soldiery amongst 
them : " By Jasus^ they mowed lu down by the acre" 

As it is always a gratifying circumstance to find the military, in 
times of trouble, when their services were wanted, uniting humanity 
with duty, I cannot restrain the pleasure of inserting what Mr. 
Gordon has said upon a particular instance of this union. <<^On 
<< the arrival of the marquis of Huntley, hQwever, with his regiment 
« of Scottish highlanders, in Gorey (near Arklow), the scene was 
^ totally JBiltered. To the immortal honour of this regiment, its be- 
« haviour was such as, if it were universal amongst soldiers, would 
^ render a military government amiable. To the astonishment of 
« the (until then miserably harassed) peasantry, not the smallest 
" trifle, even a drink of buttermilk, would any of these highlanders 
" accept, without the pajonent of at least the full value. General 
" Skerrett, colonel of the Durham fencible infentry, who succeeded 
^' the generous marquis in the command of that post, observed so 
" strict a discipline, that nothing more was heard of military de*- 
"predation." 
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Upon the sands at At*kiow, colonel sir W. W. Wynne, at the 
head of his regiment, displayed great bravery and judgment. A 
whimsical circumstance happened here during the rebdlion. A 
soldier, who was on guard, got into conversation with a raw coun* 
tryman, and taking advantni^e of bin simidicity, agreed with him for 
the sale of his sentry fbox : the simple clown paid the amount of the 
piirchase, and came the next morning with hie cav and hoi>se fyr it. 
^ What are you doing there?** said a fre^ sentmeL <^ And« by 
^ Jasus, I'm come to remoye thia little hU qf shelter, and plaase you,** 
said the boor* The saute spirit of sing^^icity is di^»layed in the 
fidfowing instance, which occuired not long smce : a letter was re* 
ceived at the general post<o$ce, Londoiif directed, ^ T4^ my son in 
« London." > The next morning a gawky thumped at the posVo^Bce 
window, and said, <^ Has my mother sent me a l^ter^' of course , 
the letter received was immediately delivered to him« 

We saw nothing particularly worthy of notice at Ai^pw except 
the castle, which is ancient and in ruina. The morning after our 
arrival we crossed the bridge, which has nineteen arches, through 
which the Avoca flows into the tea, which is close adjoining: it waa 
lew water, and a number of fishing vessels ky on the yellow sands* 
The learned bishop Poeocke^ who has distinguiahed himsetf for hiA 
Travels in the East, has observed that ArUow, with its sa|nda, steepsi 
and glens, seen from the promontory, whejpe the prDsped has tfa^ 
best effect, presets a striking res^nMance to the haH of Moimt Sioq 
aft Jerusalem. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A TRAVELLING HINT...XOPPER UINE8....WICKLOW GOLD MINE.... 
APPROACH TO OLENDALOCH.... DESCRIPTION OP IT....JOE, THE 
HISTORIAN OP THE PLACE....CRARACTERISTIC CUNNING AND 
WIT....THE PAVOURITE BVRIAL-PLAeE....ROUND TOWER«...USB 
OF THIS CURIOUS BUILDINO....BELPRIB8.... BELLS.. ..ST. KEVIN 

DERMODT A HINT CAUSE ASSIGNED FOR THE HIGH 

STATE OF PRESERVATION OF THE ANCIENT RUINS IN IRELAND 
....LED-WICH'S ACCOUNT OF THIS REMARKABLE PLACB....]iI- 
BACLE8. 

Lf ET me warn the Wickioir rambler not to omit seeing the 
beaadfol seats and woods of Balljrarthur and SheitoDf and of lord 
Carysibrt'Bf and several other viQas and plantations in the neig^h- 
boiirhood of Arkloiv. Alas 1 {6rg;etdng that in Ireland a spirit of 
liberality opens every door, and unbars every gate to the stranger, 
we did not explore these exquisite spots, merely because we had 
forgotten to furnish ourselves with letters of introduction. The oak 
in Bally arthur is said to be the finest in that part of Ireland, and the 
beech of Shelton are of uncommon magnitude, some of them mea- 
suring from twelve to sixteen feet in circumference. 

Aiut a most delightful dnve, we crossed a bndge, and returned 
to the road over which we hi&d passed the preceding day ; . and, 
alighting from our chaise, climbed to the summit of one of the cop- 
per*mounUdns,' where we saw several hollow squares, like baths, 
partly filled with divisions, m which plates of iron were deposited, the 
vitriolic particles of which are attracted by a stream, strongly im- 
pregnated with vitriolic water, which flows iiito them, and leaves a 
sediment of copper. At this mine there were no sn^Hling-houses. 
I was informed that this mine was not very productive, and is very 
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dekterious to the fish for six miksin the river, which flows in the 
valley to the sea: indeed, I was informed that a very fine salmon- 
fishery at Arklow was completely destroyed by the poisonous stream 
of this mime. 

As the wolfing of the once celebrated gold-mine, which lies at 
the foot of the momitain Croghan, in this neigbourhood, has for 
some time past been upon the decline, we did not think it would re* 
pay the trouble of visiting it. The discovery of this mine for some 
time elated the breast of every Irishman : his country pron>ised to 
become another Peru, and the most precious treasures below seem- 
ed ready to augment the prodigal beneficence of nsvture above. 
^ Gold, yelloW) glittering, precious gold," flashed before the eye. 
The shepherd lefl: his flock, the husbandman his field, the manu- 
facturer his loom, thousands desertq^ their homes and occupations, 
all rural ^mploy was at a pause ; and, had not the; harvest been pre- 
viously gathered in at the tinie of the discovery, a &mine must have 
followed : this hurly-burljr was soon restored to order. A detach- 
ment from the army arrived, and took possession of the mine in the 
name of the crown. The gold was found in marshy spots, in tht 
i>ed and by the aide of a small stream, in a gravelly stratum, and in 
the clifts of the rock which lie beneath. In the Dul^n Society I 
saw an exact cast of a mass of gold which was found in the mine^^ 
weighing twenty*two ounces avoirdupois : it was discovered by eight 
labourers, before the mine was claimed by the crown, ^who agreed 
to share in the search, and sold it for eighty guineas. 

At Rathdrum we took fresh horses and proceeded to Glenda- 
loch (or Glendalough), or the Seven Churches, about five miles off, 
which, had I not seen, I should have deeply regretted. The whole 
scene, soon after w&.quitted Rathdrum, became altered : one might 
have supposed that an ocean had separated Glendaloch from' Avon* 
more. We found ourselves suirounded by vast mountains covered 
with brown heath, or more sable peat, whose hard and gloomy 
summits the rays oC the son, beginniiig to be obscured, shone upon 
without brightening: the whole was desolate, gloomy, and sublime. 
^' Your hcilDur," said our driver, upon observing th^t one of his 
horses plunged, << that mare is always very imasy in going down 
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^ YaXi.** Immediately afterwanls we passed a dark ainenne of tfees, 
which led to the ruina of a maDuon burnt in the rebellion : it stood 
at the foot of a mountw ; some of the walls, J>lackencd by smok% 
remained. The garden was overrun with briars and brambles ; not 
t solitary rose«tree was to be seen, and the {^antation was a wilder- 
ness. As we gazed upon the melancholy scene, the cloods gather* 
ed over our heads : all was silent and moun^. The vast and 
gloomy glen before us, in the year 17911, alforded shelter and coiif 
oeabnent, for a short time, to a body of twi^ty*five tiiousapd rdiela 
URd^ the command of Dwyer and Hoult. The ruins which we 
saw marked the residence of a fomily which, having excited' the 
vengeance of those miserable and deluded beings, were obliged to 
fly for their lives. Imi^ination depicted the torches of the frandc 
mob shootiQg a frightful gleai^ through the trees; aikd now it be* 
held the crackUng: blaze of the devoted pile, reddening the sable 
scenery below, and the murky clouds above, imtil it sunk amidst the 
yell of the misguided incendiaries. 

Near this melancholy monument of insurrectional fury a bar* 
rack has been erected, for the purpose of preventing this place horn 
agun afibrding protection to rebels. Passing the barrack, which is 
stuccoed white, and is wholly out of unison with the dusky scenery 
in which it is placed, the dark and lof^ round tower of Gkndaiocb, 
which means the valley of the two lakes, just appeared rising from a 
plain $ whilst behind were stupendous mountains, half-covered with 
mist and cloud. This awful spot was formerly an episcopal sect^ 
and a well-inhabited city, till about 1214, when it was annexed to 
the diocese of Dublin. Upon its religious edifices falling into de- 
oay, it became a place of refuge to outlaws and robbers ; and it was 
not until 1 472, that a peaceable and perfect suxrender was made of 
it to the archbishop of Dublin by friar Dennis White, who had 
long usurped that see in opposition to tl)e regal authority. Since 
that period Glendaloch has become a dreary desert. The voie* 
rable' remakis of this city reminded me of the words of Ossian. 
«( Why dost thou build the hall, son of the winged days ? Thou 
(( look'st from thy towers to-day ; yet a few years, and Ae blast of 
« the desart comes : it howls in thy empty court." 
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SlMt>«ii4oUB tiMMiiitains enclose this ]^lace oii all sides, except to 
tile east. On the south aiie the mountains of Lugduff and Derry* 
town, diriM only by a small cataract: on the other side of a 
fgfoomf dark lake, and opposite to Lugduff, is Kemyderry ; bet^en 
which and BrDccagh, on the north side, is a road leading from Hol- 
lywood to Wicldow. A cascade called Glaneola«brook descends 
itom a hift at the west end of ^e upper lake. This brook, Glenda- 
asn rhntr, St. Kevin'» keeve, and other cataracts, form a junction in 
five vaUey» called Avonmore, which is frequently swelled by .tor* 
rents. Tlie two lakes in the vale are divided from each other by a 
rich nieaidow ; the rest of the soil is nearly sterile* Here and there 
are some scanty crops of rye and oats. The names Derrybawn, 
Kemyderry, and Kyle, denote that great forests of oaks, and other 
timber, clothed tho mountains. TAere is a group of thorns, of a 
great size, between the cathedral and upper lake, which St. Kevin 
is -said to have planted. It is supposed, from what aan now be dis- 
covered of the ancient city of Glendaloch, by its walls above, and 
foimdaftions betow, the surface of the earth, it probably extended 
from Refeart church to the Ivy church, on both sides of the river. 
The only street now remaining is the road leading from the market 
piaoe into the county of Kildso^ : it is in good preservation, being 
paved with stones placed edgeways, and ten feet in breadth. 

A small stream, called St. Kevin's keeve, runs on the north side 
9t the Seven Churches to Arklow, and in its course falls into Glen- 
daloch. In this stream weak and sickly children are dipped every 
Sunday and Thursday before sun-rise, and on St. Kevin's day, on 
the 3d of June. The tall brown round tower, the ivi€d churches 
n^iich occupy a level in the valley, the distant sound of cataracts, 
tiie stupendous mountains midway magnified by mist, a few miser- 
aiUe cabins crouching at their ease, the deep shade upon the valley, 
axe all well calculated to inspire the imagination with religious dread 
and horror. 

Before liie curious reader is gratified by a brief extract from the 
kamed hifltory of this place, by the profound and amiable Dr. Led- 
wkh, I think it but fair that the local historian of the place, who 
has never been known to &me by any other name than that of Joe, 
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aud who presents himself to every nshor in thAt Btudimis undress 
so finely depicted in the statue of the great Dr. Johnson^ erected in 
St. Paul's cathedral, namely^ without shoes and stockings^ and eor 
cumbered, if I rightly recollect, with only half a pair of breeches^ 
should relate his story first, especially as the cunning, ingenuityy 
and drollery of the discourse, will serve to illustrate the character of 
the low Irish. The speech which succeeds I took down verbatim in 
my sketch-book, under the pretence of sketching. This personage 
had been attending three general-ofikers, to exfdain to them the 
gloomy history of the place : they had paid and dismissed him ; and I 
met him, on my return from the lower lake (my friend having gone 
to the upper one), making great dispatch to find me out, for the pur- 
pose of raising some pretensions to my bounty. ^ And plaze your 
<< honour, I will tell you the Mstory of the place; and truey** said 
he, ^ as ever was made in Ireland. All that you see belonged to 
" St. Kevin, who lived one hundred and twenty years before he ditdl 
**> Long lifis to your honour, three generals have just now given me 
^ only two ten-penny pieces, and that's little enough ; for your ho- 
^ nour may perceive (pointing to his cabin upon the mountains, and 
^ smiling) that it is high living there. The &t little general told 
<< me to show him the Ivy Tower, as they wrangfully call it ; but I 
^< said there are two jontlemen, meaning you, your honour, and the 
*^ other jontleman, long life to you both, who, are gone amongst the 
<^ mountains there to see the loch, and I must not leave them. Then, 
<^ said the little fat general, I will pay you accordingly: I meant to 
« have given you a thirteen, but now I will give, you nothing. Ah ! 
^ said 1, 1 don't care a ha*p*orth for a trifle : it is the friendship of 
<< a jontleman that I value, and so, long life to your honour, said I, 
<< I cannot go, but must go back to those jontfemen ; so I was com- 
** ing to your honour, when your honour met me." Here let me 
obsenx, that the general afterwards told us, that Joe had invited him 
very pressingly to let him attend him to the Ivy Tower, and the in- 
vitation was declined. As we entered the principal gate of this an- 
cient city, he continued: <^ These arches, your honour! are very 
(< injanious ; there are twenty-six stones in (Hie, and fwenty-seven 
^< in the other, and all without sament (cement). Next, your ho- 
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' nour will observe the church«yard ; 'tis a tight, snug litlle burial* 
« place. Ah I all the world loves to be buried here"* (an assertion 
which seemed to be confirmed by the great number of ancient and 
recent tomb-stones). << Poor shoul ! I dare say they think it pretty 
^ lying here. We have no complaints of it at all, at ail." 

As I stood at the base of the Round Tower, I observed that the 
cement was very hard, and expressed a wish to have a piece of it 
knocked off; upon which my guide said, ^* Ah I and won*t I get you 
« some? Oh yes! your honour shall have a tante ttf it** This 
tower i» very perfect, and has 9 very novel and a very noble appear- 
ance. I climbed up to the door, which ^vas dbout eight feet high, 
the stone steps of which lay in a pile below, and found the tower 
completely hollow to the top within. I remarked several apertures, 
in which, I should- suppose, the beams, which once supported the 
a^rs or ladders, were fastened. The whole fabric appeared to have 
^e firmness and durability of rock. In descending, I was obliged 
to have recourse to Joe's arm. • <* Ah !" said he, " take it ; I would 
^ no more drop your honour than I would my own shoulder*^ , 

Of these round towers there are fifty in Ireland ; but of their 
particular use the learned have very much differed. Some consi- 
der them as anchorite pillars ; and that one of the monks, to in- 
crease the pious reputation of his brethren, used always to watch 
and pray in them; so that the tower acted like a sort of upright 
tube or speaking-trumpet, to enable the devotee to hold more per- 
fect cmiverse with the Deity : others assert, that it was a place of 
penance, or a purgatorial pillar, in which the penitent was raised ac- 
cording to his crime ; others, that it was a belfry, being called in 
Irish cloghahd, which imports a steeple with a bell. As the opi- 
nions of antiquarian» are so various, a plain-minded traveller is more 
«t liberty to exercise his own judgment. AH these towers are very 
near churches, and have been or are covered at the top; below 
which a little way there are narrow oblong holes, which evidently 
must have been constructed for the emission of sound : the top of 
these towers is capacious enough to admit of a bell of the size and 
shape in £aLshion in a distant era. The apertures very visible in the 
tower at Gl^ndaloch, might have supported the principal props of a 
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wooden slafr^i^y la Denmark and Sweden, the belfryi ^IthoMgl^ 
not a rouod tower, is generally detached from th^ body ot the church. 
In that part of Tar^ry which lies t^ the north«ea«t q( the Caspian 
Sea» rpvmd religious towers pre said to be common. At Venicet 
Bologna, and Florc^nce, the belfriea of tbe metn^litiA cathedrals 
9ve detached » 9nd in tbc esst, rovnd towers called minaret^, with a 
balcony at the top, are used for calling t^ people tp worship. From 
all these. circmQst^nc^s I should be induced to think, that the round 
towers of Ireland weve nmther more npr leas, from tl^ 4rst foun« 
dation, than belfries. In one of the ancient buildings, h^v^ calk4 
St. Kevin's kitchen, there is a smaU round tower, rising Qi^t of the 
khA and has the Btrong^st appenranpe of » belfry. Walsh assert^ 
that, upon, the expulsion of the Danes, the chriatian clergy convert-r 
ed the round towers into belfries, ai^ tbftt they deriv^ their nana# 
&om clogteachs ; doe and clog signifying a bell, and teach a houy , 
Primate Usher informs us, that bells were used in the churches in 
Ireland in the latter end of the seventh century. Sir John H^Wt 
kins, on the authority of Polydore Virgil, confines the inventiqA of 
su^nded bells to th^ year 400 ; whilst W. Strabo declares, that 
large suspended bells were a recent invention in the ninth century. 
In the Irish history, the keol and keolan, the bell and little bell, ^pq 
mentioned as used in religious ceremonies, by the pagan firiesia^ 
which it is supposed, but why I know not, were in the shape of 
Uiose of the present day ; but no such have been found. Oblcm^ 
square bells, froni twelve to eighteen inches high, with a haadle ta 
sound th^m by, have frequently been found in the bogs in Ireland \ 
some of belUmetal, and some di Iron : of the latter, there is ono 
Tery much corroded in the muaeunft-of the Dublin S<k:iety, anS ^ 
ir^ry curious one in the possession of the countess of Moira, at 
Motra-hqufieft m Dublin- In the monklah legend, mucli is said of 
Ibe virtues of ^t, Patrick's bell ; and it is a weli<jcnown story, that 
the bell of St. Muling was stolen from Irehnd, conveyed to Ger^ 
many, where being affiicted with the mai du ftayty H floated hack 
igion to its dear native, country. Theve is anc^her dash of opimons 
and as^micws upon bells ! If Polydore Vir^ and sir John £^W4 
kms be correct,, And bells were iarented in the jwt,40&f they miffat 
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imtfe Ittisi much in^yroved in tlie year 5 1 $, when, allowing St Kevin 
to have niade a very rapid proficiency in the ceil of hia three old 
exiemedcal tutors^ named Dogain» I;.ocfaan, and Enna^ ancient sitory 
aeemi to hare fitted the fiiundation of Glendaloch. I rejoice, and 
no doubt, my reader does too, that this discussion is over ; for, &om 
a peculiarity vi£ nerve, I di&hke the subject of it too much, not to 
triflh most heartily tihat the honour o/ inven^g be)b had been re- 
served for posterity. Upon this subject I have, however, an ilfaie- 
trious opponent in the good and great sir Matthew Hak^ lord chief 
justice oi^t king's bench, who, according to bish6p Burnet, when 
a youtig mfan, belonged to a society of ringers. < 

At Ardfet^, near Tndee-bay, in the church-^yard of the cathedral 
thet^, a i^oimd tower formerly stood, which, lilthough apparently very 
finti, fen dovm sotne years saice ; and what is very remarkable, ail 
tile stdtleK f611 4n$ide, and formed a pile on the scite^of the tower. In 
Scotland there are two small round towers: at Abemethy in Perth- , 
shire, lUid at Bfechin in Angus. 

To return to Joe : as we went to the cathedral, he showed me a 
font, and c^served, <^ This was a place c^ baptism in sarviceable 
<< dmes ; and here," said he, having climbed up to one of the old ivied 
windows, « and here, your honour, upon my taking this bit of ivy 
'< away, you will observe" (showing me an ancient piece of sculp- 
ture) " this jontlemah's head being bit by a serpent." Amongst 
other barbarous subjects to be found in the sculpture here, is that of 
the pigtsdl of a young man curling round the tail of a wolf. The 
effigy of the serpent exhibits some knowledge of zoology in tlie 
carver, as serpents iwe not to be found in Irel^d* " And pray,** 
said I, " Joe, how did you procure all this infiormation ?" « Oh! 
« your honour, itod I learned it all from tiiy gredt-uncie, who lived 
" one hundred and twenty years before he died ; he was the only 
*' man who knew anjf thing about the place but me." As we were 
^uitdng the cathedral, fiiy cicerone said, << that a lark had4iever been 
^ seen Withhi the hearing of the cathedrfd" (a low Irishman is always 
fond of the poetic figm^e of personification), << ^because the under- 
^ takers, whilsit they were building St. Kevin's houses had no other 
*< Hour to call the men uplnit the laric; and one day, jmr honour, 

P 
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^ St Kevin finding these poor shouls looking very sadly^ asked thetii 
« what ailed them, when the^r said it was the lark, and that they 
<< were worked to^eath : withthat St. Kevin wished the lark might 
<< never sing more within the hearing of the builcfing, and it never 
** did sing more." 

Upon inquiry I was informed, that tihe lark never gladdens this 
inhospitable region with its song, owing, jio doubt, to the bird being 
scared away by th^ hoi^ror of its desolation. Speaking of the stone 
of which the churches are composed, he figuratively said, >^ Not a 
*' stone-cutter had ever struck his mallet ori such stOne before*" 
Joe related a variety of medicinal virtues, whicK almost every hc^ 
and %tohe in the' place possessed, in efficacy, and number sufficient to 
remove every ache and malady which assail those various parts of 
the human fbUnte enumerated in Moore -» Almanac. «* And by my 
^\ shoul,'* said he, '< and th^re is the saint's bed," pointing to a cave 
which hung over the lake, " and whoever goes there is sure never 
" to die in child-bed." As 1 was pretty sure of not perishing in this 
manner, I thought it more prudent to stay where I was, than to take 
a perilous peep at this frightful hole, which I should have thought 
that surprising^young Irish genius, Dcrmody, had in contemplation 
whesi he delineated Danger in the following beautiful colours : 

High o'er the h^adkntg torrent's foamy fall. 

Whose waters howl along the rugged steep. 
On the loose-jutting rock, or moiild'ring Vndl, 

See where gaunt Danger lays him down to sleep ! 

The piping winds his* mouniful vigils keep ; 
.The lightnings blue his stony pillow warm ; 

Anon, incinnbent o'er the dreary deep. 
The fiend enormous stsides the lab'ring storm^ 
And mid the thund'rous strife expands his giant form. 

The churches are scattered, and are very smalU Their style of 
architecture is said to be a unique specimen of the early Danish 
style in Ireland : I saw nothitig like it in Denmark. 

At partings niy historian said, " There is a pretty ale-bouse 
<< there/' pointing to a cabin not iar from the principal entrance of 
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tiKC deserted city) ^ and never finer.moiintain ale iiras ever tasted ; a 
^< jontleman said to me yesterday, < Go, get a pint of whiskey ; give 
,^* me a sup, another to my servant, and do you take the rest." This 
hint I would nqt understand. Joe spoke much against.dnixdcenness; 
and I dare say the hovering spirit of St. Kevin, if he gratefully no- 
tices his historian, beheld him as happy as whiskey could make him, 
with the remuneration I gave him before wje were half-way ta Rath- 
drum. I shocked the superstitious veneration which this whimsi- 
cal fellow had for the place, untU 1 h^d tranquillized it with nioney, 
by asking him to assist me in the removal of twQ s^^ones into my 
chaise, which were elegantly sculptured, belonging to one of the 
arches, the edges of which were singularly fresh and sharp.t 

To this hour, in such high sanctity is this place held, that every 
year, on the third of Jun^v gre^t numbers qf persons flock to the 
Seven Churches to celebrate the festival f^f St. Kevin, 

The veneration entertained by th^ peasantry, not only here but 
in every part of Ireland, for the ruins of castles, monasteries, and 
chapels, is so great, that scarcely any inducejnent can satisfy the 
conscience of an Jrish lajbojiirer to mutilate their remains, even where 
they are neither usefiil ngr ornamental. This amiable weakness has 
been singularly protective to the remains of antiquity in Ireland^ 
wiiere, from this reason, there are more of these venerable ruins 
than perhaps. in any other country of the same extent in Europe. 
In the county of Tipperary alone, there arp more than two hundred 
ruins in fine preservation.* 

As I think this sppt i^ one of the in^^t interesting, and so highly 
worthy of attention, no apcriogy wUl, I am sure, be necessary for in- 
t|x)duciog to the antiquarian reader, au extract froni Dr. Ledwich's 
remarks upon the subject. 

<* From the earliest ages, Glendaloch seems to have been a fe- 
«} vourite seat of .superstition. The tribe of vild and ignorant sa- 
«f vages .who here first fixed their abode, deprived of the light of 
U letters, unoccupied in any amusing or profitable emplojrment, and 
'f wandering among human forms as uncivilized and barbarous as 
^^ themselves, were a f rey to melancholy thoughts and the basest 
Jl passions. TTheir fears anin^ted every rustling leaf and whisper» 
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'^'ing |j«li» WdA iitfisibSe beings multiplied with, the db^ebts ^ tkeir 
<* senses. 



« Qoxcquid humtis, peh^^, ooitifii) mimbtte gigmint, 
**.lddttaere Deos, coUs^ fitota, flumins, flsniinmi.-*Psu9aicT. 

^ The gloomy vale, tile isrk citve, tiie Ibiek ibvest, and diatad" 
*^ capt mountain) were the chosen sea^ of Hiese ^LSrial spirits, an4 
<* there thef celebrated their tloctnriial Orgies* These superstitions 
*^ and idle feat's could onty be a}5peased by the boM^ claims of pagan 
<* priests to mystic and supertla^t*al p6tl^F, equal to the protection 
<< of the temiied rustic^ arid the tainiiig the most obstinate djcmon. 

*' The first christian preachers among these iMtfbarians, what- 
<* ever mi^t have becii the purity of their faith) or the ardour oC 
« their zeal, were ftnxed to adopt the high pretMisiohs and Jcon- 
" juring tricks of their heathien predecessors 5 and by thus yielding 
*« to human prepossessions ahdimbecifity, indirecdy and impercepti* 
«<'bly introduced the great truths of revelatibn. \ 

« Ak superstition had fitted Gletidalbch with evil spirits,~and its 
^< Takes with gr^at a|id derouring serpents, the christian mtssioiia* 
" ries fouiid it indispensably necessary toprocui^ some saints, under 
« Whbse protection the inhabitants might live secure fkt>m temporal 
« and spirihial evils; At a losfe for a patron, they adopted a prac- 
^ tlce, common throughout Europe in ^he dark ages, that of peisohi* 
<< fying rivers, mountains, and places. This onstom had reached 
« Irclatid; we had taiade of ithe Shannon, saint Senanus; of the 
"town of Down, ssdnt Dunus; and now thfe mountain Kevin at 
<< Glendaloch was to be metamorphosed into saint Kevki; Kevin is 
" the name of many mountains in Wales noticed by Camden," 

« To this dreary and sequestered vale our saint (St. Kevin)"re- 
« tired. He was lK>n\ in 498, baptized -by St. Gronui^ and at the age 
« of seven years put under the tuition of Petrocus, a Briton. « St. 
" Cocmgenus," says another, « shall next be spoken' of ; in Latin as 
« much as to say, Pulchrogenitus i he was ordered by bishop Lugi- 
« dus, and led an heremetical life In a cell, *i a place of old cidled 
« Cluayn Duach, where he was bom and brought up : nowthe ptec^' 
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^ is t$3M 6kiai-dalac]i» ssdth viine iMtfbec^ imi^ 4HQr^m ^iagwo* 
« nim^-^Wh^re OO^ Dymnacfea lord pf ^^ af)iU fcunded 9, el^vrcb in 
<< honour of St. Coemgenu8» join^ Uiereunt^ a Mr eburch-'yard> 
^ with other ecHficea and diTcrs huildinga/* 

" To believe that a barbarous pe9|4e» naked and igni^iwt as 
<< American lodiaQs, should have preserved the pedigree of St. Ke- 
^ vm» is too much for the imeat stepid ei^dniUy. Meilher will the 
<« following mkacles tend to estaUiah the credihiUty of St* Kevin's 
^^ legend on his reality. ^ There wW says the leelandiq MS. be- 
<< fore dtcd^ ^ in Ireland one» among the body ^f saints^ named Ka* 
^ vious^ a kind of heraiii^ inhabiting the town of Glumelhagam 
^ (G]endafa)ch)» who» when that hapfi^ed whioh we aie ^b^m m re* 
^ lafee, had in his house a young in»a^ Us relaijoni greatly b^k>ved 
«( by hia. Thk young man being attacked hy 9, disease whieh 
*^ seemed nibrtal» at that time ^ fte yesjr when diseases are most 
^ dahgerous) namely, in the month of Macoh t and taking it into his 
<^ head that an appk would prove n remedy for his ^sordeis ear- 
<< nestly besought his.velalioD^ Kavinusy to give him one. At that 
^ time no apples were easily to be had, the trees hayipg just then 
^( began to put forth their leaves. But Knvinus grieving much at 
<^ hift rdation's aiekhesSf and particalArl)^ at not being able to pro* 
^ cure him the remedy required^ he at length prostraited himself in 
^ pmyer, and besought the Loud to gtant hip some relief for his 
<v k i n s m a n . After his prayer he went out. of the houses and looking 
*< about him, saw a large tree, a salix or willow^ whose branches he 
<« examined, and as if for the expected remedy, when he observed 
^ ihit ti«e to be foil of a kind of apples just i^. Three of these 
<< he gathered, and carried to the yoimg man: when the youth bad 
*^ eaten part of these apples, he fe}t his disorder gradually abate, and 
^t was at length restored to his former health* The tree seemed to 
*^ rejoice in this gift of God, and hears every year a fruit like an 
^ apple, which frofan that time have been called St. Kevin's applet, 
^ and are carried. over all Irehmd, that those labouring under any 
^< disease may eat them; and it is notorious from various relations, 
^ ^Mt they are the most wholesome medicine aga|nst all disorders 
f^ to which mankio<) are liable ; and it must be observed, that; it is 
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« That l8» 
« BlAoM tbe rastliigi[rfttO& of the boAj oridngMMl>Mfo) who dM 
^lA JcMsChriitylOlO. 
<< ThMie l^tteft and wo^ia cttitiot now bt ai»de out^ nftftr tht 
*^ ucmottt ]^iim «m1 fttumtkm, nor Bearoelf ii single letter with any 
w tertdlnty. Besides^ If the whole waa kg^le, it oeidd not be fti 
^ modetii IHah,Mt in thot Adett of it» whieh from to antiquity coidd 
« not Bl t>re9ent be eai^ly imderstood* Iftretondngfromthe R^sfeart- 
<< tlMch is a dn:le of Mooes piled up oonicaUy, aboat th^ee feet high i 
** at and round these pHgrima |»el*ibrflii pennonce. 

** In the r^ess of the Sooth tnOuntain is Tesmpafl na SkeHig, 
** eqoindentiy called m the old reeoi^s^ ^e Priory de Rope, and the 
^ Convent de Deserts : fit Kevhi's-bed is i^vt it. 

<* Almost in the middle of the glen are the rains of the ai)bey,or 
» monastery^ dedicated to the apostles Peter and Paal : and liorth of 
« the abbey stands Trinity-chmr^h, at the end of which is part of a 
^ round tower. Which was e^ently used for a belfry. There wei^ 
" many smafler chapels and oratories. The Seven-churches &r 
" which Giendaloch wki so celebmted, seem ta have been» 

« 1. The Abfcey. 

" 9. The Cathedral. 

« $. St Kevin's-Kitchen. 

^ 4. Teampidl na Sfcellig. 

« 5. Our Lady's Churchr 

« 6. Trinity Church. 

« r. The Ivy Church. 
« The Others appear to be later constnTctions. The Seven- 
<• churches, When a^roached by the bridge of Derrybawn, IbmLa 
" rery picturesque imd pleasing scene. The bridge is thrown over 
** the Avonmore, and is composed of three elliptic arches from a de- 
" sign of Samuel Hayes, Esq. Derrybawn, covered to a great extent 
*^ with an oak coppice on one side, and 'die huge Broccagh on the 
♦' other, confines the view up the river to the valley ; at the end of 
^ which the great rpund-tower and ^e other ruins appear to great 
^ advanuge. A remarkaUy smooth and high mountain makes a ni» 
" less singular than agreeable back-g^und. 
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*< The number seven was mystical and sacred, and early conse«> 
^< crated to religion. It began with the creation of the world, and 
" all the Jewish rites were accommodated to it. It is found among 
" the Brachmans and Egyptians. The Greek fathers extol its power 
<< and efficacy, and the Latin, as usual, afiply it to superstitious pur« 
" poses. The church formed various septenaries. The following 
*^ is eittracted from archbishop Peckham's constitUticms made 0t 
^< Lambed, A. D. 1^8 1. — ^ The Most High hath created a medicine 
<' for the body of map, reposited in seven vessels, that id, the seVen 
^< sacraments of th^ church. . There are seven articles of faith be- 
*' longing to the mystery of the Trinity. Seven articles belonging to 
" Christ's humanity. There are seven commandments resecting 
** man ; seven capital sins, and seven principal virtues,' Much more 
", to the same purpose is in Amalarius, Durandus, and the ritualists. 
" The Irish entertained a similar veneration for this number ; vntness 
" the seven churches at Glendaloch, Clonmacnois, Inniscathy, Inch, 
" Derrin, Inniskealtra, and the seven altars ait Clonfert and Holy 
" Cross. Crowds were attracted to these places to celebrate the pro- 
*' foundest niysteries." 
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CHAPTER X. 

i;iUOULA....80GIAL pfSPOSITIOK Or THE PBA8ANT8....BELZ.S-YUC 
....HUMANE INSTJTVTION....THE PALACE OP GLASS....BEAUTI- 

PUL CHAPEL GLEN OP THE P0WN8.A.SWISS COTTAGE 

ANECDOTE OP NATIVE DBOLLEET«...GABait:K AND THE IRISH- 
NAN....WIT POWER8COURT WATERPAtL VENOMOUS ANI- 
MALS AND 8T^ PATRICK....TOAD-EATERS....CLIMATE OP IRE' 
LAND...4tOAD8...^TH£ ADVANTAGES AND ABUSES OP PRESENT- 

MENT8......THE INTELLIGENT DIRECTING POST CHURCH- 

YARD8....£PITAPHS..»BEAUTIPUL LINES. 

Not far from Glendaloch is Lugula, the shooting-box of 
Peter Latouche, Esq., a name which has long been associated with 
every public and private virtue that can adorn 'human nature. We 
regretted that our time would not admit of our visiting this place, 
which we were informed is finely placed between two vast bleak 
mountains, which, as well as the adjoining country, abounds with 
growse ; the rich green foliage of the grounds and plantations pre- 
sent a striking contrast to the brown sterility by which it is enclosed, 
and the whole scene is diversified by waterfalls and rocks singularly 
shaped. It is six or seven miles from any habitation. A part of 
the building is allotted for respectable strangers, where, in the spirit 
of Irish hospitality, beds and attendants are provided. 

I^ different parts of this toUr, we found the peasants very civil 
and sociid. If they saw me making a sketch, with an intelligent 
look, and a smile on their countenance, which prevented their ap- 
proach fix)m being thought either vulgar or impertinent, they would 
gently move round me, and examine my drawing ; at other times 
they would ask what o'clock it was, for the blended gratification of 
saying something and seeing a watch ; and in the road I have seen 
many a little urchin, who was carrying a parcel or letter as a gas- 
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;90on, keeimig' up with the chaise for a considerable (Mslsmee, with- 
out ever presuming' to get behind, solely for the sake of being m 
society. These little fellows will frequently carry fetters to a* 
distJtoce of forty or fifty miles, for scarcely any other remuneration' 
than a hearty supper and a bed to sleep upon. We returned to 
Newry-bridgc, and setoff the next morning for Belle-Vuc, another 
seat of Peter Latouche, Esq. The house is a handsome ihodem« 
built mansion ; and the grounds, which are elevated, command a 
fine vieW of the sea, and are laid out with infinite taste. This noble' 
demesne contains above three hundred acres of improved groundy 
which about thirty or forty years back was a barren waste, except 
about ten acres^ on which a cablli stood, and half a dozen treeis^ 
grew. 

The first object worthy of being seen here, is ah institution' 
which does equal honour ta> the head and heart of Mrs. P. Latouche^ 
a lady who, in a country remarkable fin* its benevofence, has distiii- 
guished herself fi>r the extent and variety of her goodness. A fibesh 
little girl, neatly dressed, conducted us through a winding walk to an 
extensive house and offices, built upon the estate, in which eight-«nd- 
twenty girls, the daughters of the neighbouring peasants, are clothed^ 
boarded, and educated at the expence of this lady; The education of 
the girls is confined to useful objects, under the direction of a govei^ 
ness, and t^ey alternately attend to all the domestic economy and ar- 
rangements of the house. Since the commencement of the school, 
several of the girls, having completed their education, ha've 
.been comfortably married : three of them I learned have been set- 
tled in lodges upon the demesne, one of them in a shop established 
for the benefit of the neighbouring poor, in which every article of 
clothing, f^el, Sec, bought at the best wholesale price, is sold to the 
poor at a very trifling advance, just sufficient to afford a little allow- 
ance to the young shopkeeper. Upon the whole, as the reader may 
well suppose, it is a losing trr4e to the fair piatroness, but she well 
knows that in a concern of beneficence, those who have the nu- 
merical balance in their favour, will have their debt doubly paid both 
here and hereafter. 

I believe in England and Ireland the green and hot^houses of 
Belle-Vue are unrivalled* This palace of ^lass, which looks as if it 
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liad been, ndsed by Aladdin's ^mp, is six hundred and fifty feet in 
leng^y and includes an orange^ a peach, a cherry-house, and vinery, 
and is filled with the most predous and beautifiil plants front the 
sultry regions of A^ia, Africa, and America,' which, tastefully ar- 
ranged and in the highest preservation, banquet the eye with their 
beautifiil colours, and fill the air with the most voluptuous perfume. 

As I was roving through this delicious spot, some steps led me 
into the chapel t the area of thb room is twenty feet square, exclu- 
uve of the circular recesses, which are on each side raised by two 
or three steps, festooned with Egyptian drapery, in one of which the 
reading-desk is placed, and in the two others the seats for the femily ; 
the area is filled with accommodations for the children of the school 
I mentioned, and the servants of the family ; the height of the chapel 
to the top of the dome is twenty rsix feet : the seats are covered with 
scarlet cloth, the decorations are in the highest style of appropriate 
elegance, and the entrance opens into the conservatory. 

In this room, under the roof of which there is a large ceratonia 
siliqua edulis, or locust^^ree, of the class poly gamia -and order 
triooecia ; it is a native of Sicily and the -coasts of the Mediterra^* 
nean, and covers sixty-four feet of the wall. There is also another 
locust-tree, a native of Jamaica, called the hymenaca courbaril, of 
the cl^s and order decandria monogyliia, and a vast number of 
plants not long arrived from New South Wales. No expence is 
spared to make the collection as valuable as possible. Upon the 
eontinent I hav& seen several princely conservatories, but none any 
where so extensive or so well filled as this surprizing range, of 
gl^s-work» If it be surpassed, it is only by tlie celebrated winter- 
garden ill prince Potemkin's palace at Petersburg, and by that only 
|n its prodigious magnitude. 

A serpentine afscending walk conducted us to a Turkish tent, 
from which there ; is a magnificent prospect, and thence to a baU'^ 
queting-room, which impends over tJ;jB summit of a high mountain, 
from which there is a fine view of the Glen of the Downs, a great 
passbetweentwo long ranges of mountains covered with wood, and be* 
low, the vale narrows into a passage just capable of admitting a road, 
and a stream whicji runs sdong ^he side of it. This view is monotonous, 
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«nd wants relief ; it hi more grand than beautiful. ^From the moun- 
tains we descended into the road where our chaise' Was waiting, and 
found on one side, at the bottom, a most romantic Jb;:tage d la SuUatj 
designed and furnished with great appropriate l£ste by Mrs. La- 
touche. A little rustic bridge of pine branches is thrown over a 
dear stream, which at this place has a gurgling* descent ; a colon- 
nade of the trunks of trees marks that part of tlie dwelling in which 
the cottager lives; a walk round a casement diamond-cut window 
conducts to a delightful room, fitted up, in a style of rural simplicity, 
with every accommodation for the enjoyment of a few retired hours 
in the sultry heat of summer ^ and a mountain arises imihediately 
behind, overhanging it with trees. • 

A story relates, that some years since the archbishop of Dublin 
was passing on horseback in this road, and finding himself stopped 
by a peasant and his car, cried out to the countryman, ^ Get out of 
« my way there, get out of the way ; do you know who I am ?*' 
^ No, " said the boor. « Why then," replied the mitred prelate, 
« know that I am the archbishop of Dublin ;*' upon which the fel- 
low turned round, and with an arch look, dryly said, " Then so much 
*^ the better for you." 

Garrick had no very high opinion of the talents of the common 
Irish, until the following whimsical circumstance induced him to 
change his mind. Having laid a wager with sir. John O'Farrel that 
the common people were not witty, they agreed to ask an English- 
man what he would take to stand. naked upon the top of St. Paul's; 
the fellow scratched his head, and said, " Ten guineas;" they next 
accosted a low Irish labourer with the same question. " What I" 
said he, " in mudder^s f mother's J nakedness .^" " Yes, Pat," was 
the reply. " Why then,'' said he, " by Jasus, I would take could 
♦' (cold)." 

From Bray we proceeded to Powerscourt waterfall, which rushes 
down a rocky channel, upon the side of an extensive amphitheatrical 
and almost perpendicular mountain, richly clothed with the foliage 
of ascending woods. On account of the dryness of the season, the 
. fall was very scanty when we were prejsent : when copious, in rainy 
seasons, it must be very grand. We would have prayed for a shower, 
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tat remmbered the answer of a coraley who, upon being nqoesu 
ed by a wealthy fiumer, one of his parishioners) afier a long droughty 
to pray for rai% rep^ : ^ My friend, if you earnestly press the 
« matter, I will*pray, but I think we had better wait till tfae wnid 
^ gets round into another quarter.** 

Upon some of the cabins in our road to Dublin, I read upon a 
board fixed oTer die door, ^ Dry lodgings,'* which inacrqMion I was 
informed does not mean that the beds to be let there are free from 
damp, but that lodgings onifj and no sfmituoas liquors, are to be 
had. They were a aort of ditch h'ummums« In some of the cabins 
where milk is sold, a white n^, fixed upon a pole, figuratively an- 
nounces that milk may be purchased within. We returned to the 
capital in time fi^r dinner, much. delighted with our Wicldow ex- 
cursion. 

In the course of this tour, and afterwards, I made several inqui- 
ries whether it were true that Ireland is not infested with venomous 
animals, and in what pariticulars it differed from other countries in 
its animate and inanimate character; and was informed, by authori' 
ties which I could not doubt, that Ireland has neither snsJLes, toads, 
vultures, moles, or mole-crickets; and it is gravely asserted that 
there were no frogs till king William the third landed. 

The Irish are like the Chinese, in being passionately fond of 
tracing their origin from the remotest ages ; hence, fi'om tolerably 
authentic history, they soon get into the fog of fiible : and ancient 
story tells, that their hdy guardian, saint Patrick, came to preadi 
the gospel in Ireland in the third century ; tl»t, being well re- 
ceived, and very grateful, he cunningly attracted all the devils, 
with which Ireland at that time was infested, to the top of & moun- 
tain, where, after fixing their attention by a right merry tale, he 
threw them all into a<deep hole, and afterwards collected all the ty- 
gers, lions, rats, frogs, snakes, and every venomous animal in the 
island, and sent them headlong after. The rats returned, and the 
frogs either made their escape, or a fresh colony came over with 
William, as before related. I heard a better reason assigned for 
ione of the above species of animals being excluded. A viceroy of 
Ireland asked one of his chaplains, at a great dinner given at the 
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Castle, ^* Why there were no toads in Ireland ?*' to which Jie replied : 
** Because, your excellency, there are so many toad-eat era J* 

I must not omit to say that general Doyle has ascribed a new 
animal to Ireland. Upon a traveller telling him that he had been in 
countries where the bugs were so large and powerful, that two (^ 
them wo\dd drain a man's blood in one night, the general wittily 
replied : ^ My good sir, we have the same animals in Ireland, but 
^ they are called by another name ; they are called humbugs** In 
Ireland there is no chalk. The moisture of the climate is said to ht 
fatal to venomous animals. 

Sir William Petty took great pains, and was the first to ascer- 
tain the &ct of ^e agitation of the air in Ireland being greater than 
it is in England. He says, << That the rain which fell in Dublin in 
October, 1663, compared with that which fell in London, was as 
twenty to nineteen ; but that the windiness of the same month at 
Dublin was twenty, and at London only seventeen." Humid as the 
climate of Ireland is, agues and dropsies are not very common ; and 
one of the first physicians in Ireland informed me, that he knew of 
no disease which could be considered peculiar to Ireland. Accord- 
ing to Smith's History of Cork, the quantity of rain which &Ils in 
that city is, upon an average, twice as much as the quantity that falls 
in London % and Mr. Young, in his admirable work, states, that he 
kept a diary of the weather from the 20th of June to the 20th of 
October, and out of one hundred and twenty-two days there were 
seventy-five of rain, and many of them were very heavy. And he 
further adds, that he had examined similar registers in England, 
and could find no year in which such a moisture occurred ; and that, 
according to the information that he received, the wet season gene- 
i*ally set in about the first of July, and continued till September or 
October, when there was usually a dry, fine season for a month or 
six weeks. Doctor Rutty, after remarking, in his meteorogical ob- 
servations, that the south-west wind was the most violent that pre-: 
vailed in Ireland, observes, that from a registry of the weather for 
forty -three years, he found the fair days in Ireland were not a third 
of the year; whilst in England the dry days are nearly two to one. 
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During my stay in Ireland, I found part of the summer and tISff 
autumn Mrithout much rain, and the winter was very mild. Thi» 
mpisture of climate is, attributed to the exposure of Ireland to the 
Atlantic ocean, in which state it operates as a screen to England ; 
and to this almost constant moisture may be attributed the vivid ver- 
dure of the fields and meadows of Ireland. The low Irish are, frorar 
habit, much attached to this sort of climate, and are as thanked for 
a shower of rain as if they were amphibious. I should think the 
general climate of Ireland to be nearly similar to that of Devon- 
shire, perhaps more genial. In the county df Wicklow there are 
many fine myitles remaining in the open air all the year round« In 
Devonshire I have seen much finer ; but that must be owing to a 
greater degree of attention being paid them* At Kittery-court, near 
Dartmouth, tlie residence of some highly beloved friends of mine, I 
have seen, in tlie gardens of that beautiiiU and highly picturesque 
spot, a hedge of myrllesv 
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l^e cliiimte is so salubrious, that we find, by history^ those 
plagues which so much devastated. England, but rardy reached Ire* 
land. The leares seldom fidl till November^ From the almost 
constant motion of its atmosphere, and the balmy softness of it, Ire- 
lafid has been, for ages t>ast, called << the Land of Zephyrs." It waft 
also termed, on account of the beauty of its verdure, ^ the Green 
<* Island of the West," and « the Emerald Isle." 

The inferiority of the flavour of fruit in Ireland may be attributed 
to the moisture of its climate : peaches which gpx)w in the open air 
seldom come to perfection : but the south produces excellent apples^ 
and the Irish gooseberry is remarkably fine. 

In th& course of this tour, I was much surprised, as I have men- 
tioned, to find the Irish so fkr before us in the beauty and durability 
of their roads, which are surpassed only by those of Sweden. I do 
not speak of their turnpike-roads; for I afterwards, in the north) 
found them to be, few as they are, miserably bad ; the result of jobs 
and collusion. The public are indebted to Arthur French, Esq., for- 
merly of ^foniva, for having miitured a system by which every tra- 
veller is so essentially benefited. One great cause of the roads in 
Ireland enduring so long when once constnicted, is owing to there 
being no ponderous waggons, or other heavy carriages, to cut them 
into ruts, except the few mails and stage-coaches, which are scantily 
established in different parts of the country. The cars, which are 
alone used for the conveyance of articles, are too light, and their 
wheels too broad in proportion, to do any injury. A common car 
generally weighs about 3 cwt. 2 qrs. and 4 lbs., and a common En- 
glish waggon, with nine inch wheels, from 55 cwt. to three tons. 
The usual mode of making a road in Ireland is, by throwing up a 
foundation of earth in the middle, from the outsides, by placing a 
layer of lime-stone on this, broken to about the size of an egg, by 
scattering earth over the stones to make them bind, and by throwing 
over the whole a coat of gravel when, it can be had. Upon so im- 
portant a feature of the country, the reader will not be displeased 
with a recital of the proceeding by which all the roads in Ireland,ex- 
cept turnpike-roads, are constructed. Whoever wishes to mend or 
WfiBkt a road has it measured by two persons, who swear to the mea- 

R 
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Hurement before a justice of peace : a certificate, contuning its des* 
cription, and the sum per perch which it will cost) is sigiied by the 
measurers, and by two overseers, wha are also sworn to the truth of 
the valuation : this certificate is laid before the grand jury, at the as- 
sizes, and allowed or rejected by vote, if the certificate is granted, 
the applicant, at his oAvn expence,* must finbh it by the ensukig as* 
sizes, when, upon his sending a certificate of his having expended the 
money properly, it is signed by the foreman, who also signs anorder 
on the treasurer of the c6unty to pay the applicant. This sum is 
raised by a tax on the land, which is adjusted by officers called ap- 
|>lotters, who rate the estates acreably : this method, which has cer* 
tainly mucli in it to commend, has also, like every human institution, 
much to guard against. The money raised by grand jury present- 
ments is not always paid to the persons who make the road, such 
persons being too frequently under the grinding oppression of the 
owner of the land through which Xht road runs, or his agent, in con- 
sequence of their being his tenants, and x>wing an arrear of rent, or 
beuig indebted to the agent for the purchase of a horse, cow, or pig ; 
which rent, or debt, ts frequently liquidated by the debtor making or 
repairing the roads, which is called road*money ; a system which is 
frequently pregnant with the most cruel grievance. The affidavits 
also of the overseers have sometimes been signed by, without having 
been sworn before, the magistrate, and the money for making the 
road has been paid without the road having beon made : these facts 
were devek>ped in a trial at nisi firvusy before judge Fox, in the 
county of Donnegal. Such a system of fraud might be considerably 
checked, if overseers of roads were to be sworn in open court, before 
one of the judges at the asfflzes. 

' The^ads in England, except those which are near the metror 
polis, are far from being excellent: the cross-roads in the country 
are very bad ; and, firom a deficiency of directing-posts, or from their 
unintelligibility, the traveller is firequently most vexatiously puzeled. 
In the west of England, there isti directing-post placed at the comer 
of three cross-roads, each of which leads to a town beginning with 
the letter D ; and, by way of distinguishing each road, the three sides 
of the post are most luminously marked with the letter D, for the 
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g^at comfort and information of the bewildered traveller. Oh, if 
this post had becn.ii) Ireland I In Ireland the cross-roads are express 
sivelj called <' Bridle-roads;" and should the traveller experience, 
what is not very likely, any difficulty in finding his way, a good-hu« 
mpured peasant is sure to rectify his error. I met with a striking 
instance of this sort of urbanity. The same kind spirit induces himi 
with uncommon penetration, to shape his answer to an inquiry res- 
pecting the distanpe of the town ; if he observes fatigue or chagrin 
marked on the countenance of the stranger, he is sure to cheer him, 
by tellmg him that he has only a little way to go, I received this trait 
£roxii an English gentleman, who had long resided \U the ceptral parts 
of Ireland. 

Ireland is not only somewhat our superior in roads, but eminently 
in that decorum and good sense which prevent th^ asylum of the dead 
from becoming the ordinary lounghig-place of the halting traveller, 
who, in England, well knows that almost every church-yard will fur* 
nish him, whilst his fowl is killing and roasting for his dinner, with an 
abundant and right merry feast of pious puns, ridiculous elegiesy a;nd 
solemn conundrums. 

In the course of my tour I found no such trash. An Irishman, 
upon his first vmt to England, would, I am sure, be astonished Uk, 
QBter a burial place, and read the following mortuai;y verses,, which 
were copied, not lonig since, from a tomb-stone in the church-yard of 
one of thie principal towns in the county of Norfolk, 



EPITAPH ON MRS. O&BENWOO^^ 

•€%t cmel deiklii, th^ htst cut dow^ 
The fairest Greenwood m all the town ; 
Her beauty and her accomi^lahiDents wete snch^ 
That she might have married a biahap or a jud|pe : 
But such was her virtue, and such her humility^ 
That she chose to marry me, a poor doctor of divn&ty. 
For her, and every other good* woman's sake, 
Never let a bfister be put upon a l7ing4A womai^a back. 
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Or this J 

Here ties three children which their parents ba4, • - 

Their gone to rest, whereof they may be glad ; 

For it was said by Solomon the wise, n 

The birth-day's not so good as that they dies. 

Or this: 

^ a bot who tumbled from the top of norwich 
cathedral! 

This hopeful youth by accident did fall. 
From a scaffold at the cathedral. 

If a stranger would wish for a further treat of these death^grirt' 
ning ditties, he will find much amusement should he visit Brighton^ 
to ramble into the church-yard there, or into almost any other cemo- 
terj in England. If this exhibition of impious folly is to be considered 
as a relation to the liberty of the press, the sooner it is placed under 
an imfirimatur the better. The mischievous infatuation of burying 
the dead within the churches in England, is only equalled by the un- 
paralleled levity and dulness by which their virtues are commemo- 
rated. But let not the reader think, if the Irish church-yard is free 
from the nonsense which disgraces the same sacred spot in England, 
that it cannot boa[st of those poetic beauties which sometimes call 
forth the sympathy and tears of those who visit the latter. The fol- 
lowing beautiful lines, from the pen of that distinguished man, whose 
versatility of genius is the astonishment and admiration of all who 
have been within the raAge of it, Curran, will prove how the mourn* 
ing muse can affect in Ireland. 

#K SEEING THE FUKIfrRAL OF THE RET .^ ALEX. LAM£LLI£RE» 

' NOV. 23, 1797. 

BT Jt>HN PHILPOT CURRAN, XSQ^ 

Behold the mournful train appears* 

In sad procession slow ; 
Whose lengthened sij^hs and falling tears 

Bespeak the heartfelt woe : 
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Tor see, beneath that sable pall^ 

Extended on tha^ bier. 
Lie the remains, the earthly all. 

Of youthful LameUiere. 

And is he gone ! relentless Death! 

Could nothing stay thy hand? 
Must his, like tvery comman ^ath^ 
Ol}ey thy stem command 2 

If merit could exempt 4rnm thee« 

Wit, genius, learning, worth ; 
Our much-lov'd pastor should not hp 

Thus early snatch*d from earth: 

Those lips,- whence sacised truth* good senae, 

And sod persuasion fiow'd» ' 

With graceful, manly eloquence. 

Might still their poweta have showed. 

I 

That heart which felt for others* woe, 

Where meek-ey'd Pity sweet. 
And heaT'n-bom Charity did g^ow. 

Should not have ceased to beat ; 

But none, oh Death ! thy power can fly, 

In vain we shed the tear; 
We know 'tis vain, yet ev'ry eye 

Must weep for Lamelliere. 

His friends bewail a treasure lost : 

The sickly sufferer, * 
The poor, and those by sorrow crot$, 

A soothing comforter. 

His father ! hold, my trembling hand^ 

Seek not to paint that woe« 
Which feeling hearts may understand, 

But words can never ahow. 
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I 

I A whUe to his tesociatei teat. 

Towards Heav'n to poiat the wayi 

To all, a bright eiainple sent. 

Scarce shown, when SMtchMawiy. 

Thus have we aeea. In awfbi night, 
A meteor through the sky 

Shed all aroikd refulgent light, 
Then vanish fit)n the eye. 

Though qmcktf gM>»> kio» laft a IMe^, 
To mark its pathless nmy i 

StiU Mem Vf can pourtrj^ its place, 
And Fanty we it pUtf. 

So win ^m thinkm LaitieUim^, 

Recal his preceptii sweet % 
His name shall to our hearts he deal's 
While Mem'ry holds her seat. 

Blest youth, adieu ! thy rich r^trar^^ 
The bliss that ne'eir can eloy, 

Receive from thy approving LohI» 
" Go^tnterinhujoy^ 
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CHAPTER X. 

ItTEHART PAasiON OF THE IRISH. ...PAPER CALLED ANTI-UKION 
....SPEeiMElf OF THEIR SONO WRITINO....LITERARY SOCIETY 

IK DCrBLlN.....H€6PITALITT ENGLISH PREJUDICES IRISH 

ECONOMY....PRBTEKSION8 OP THE IRISH POTATOE TO SUPE- 
RIORITY PROFOUNDLY BKAMINED....PERILOUS JUDGMENT.... 

MANNERS OF ANCIENT ' IRISH IRISH BREAKFAST STIR- 

^ ABOUT....THE IRISH LADIE8....IRISH CRIM. CONS....THE FE- 
MALE BROGUE....IRISH GENTLEMEN....THEIR CHARACTER.... 
DUELLING.. ..ANECDOTE....THE IRISH TOURIST. ...IRISH MILI- 
TARY WITH RESPECT TO DUELLING. ...NAMES AND DESCRIP- 
TIONS OP DISTINGUISHED IRISHMEN IN POETRY, LEARNING, 
PAINTING, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 

A STRANGER of any observation cannot remain many 
clays in Dublin, without noticing the uncoinmon thirst for literature 
which prevails in that city, as well as in the country at large. No 
country of its size, dnce the times of the Grecian states, ever pro- 
duced more brilliant geniuses and profoundly learned men than Ire- 
land : many of whom have been transplanted to England, and hav- 
ing there again taken root, and added to the strength and beauty of 
the land, have been regarded by common feme, as the rich produc- 
tion of its native growth. An example so brilliant has had its effect 
upon every humble member of the community of letters. Every 
one in Irelmd wishes to be thought entitled to a seat in the circle 
of the beaux esfirita; and very small is the number of those, in the 
respectable class of life, who have not been the happy authors of a 
sprightly pamphlet, a facetious song, orpointed epigram, so as to be 
noticed for their literary success as they pass along the streets. 
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Judges, bishops, barristers, bankers, army-ageots, clerks in officii 
are all writers, and have contributed, by solid informadon or playfiil 
pleasantry, to the augmentation pf learning, or of adding a few whits 
days to the calendar. In composttions of sprightliness. and iuicfi 
the Irish much resemble the French. A literary subject is supreme 
and.paramoant to all business, which I have several times, in differ- 
ent societies in Dublin, seen sustain a temporary pause, until the 
merits of a song^ the most favourite and successful of the minor lite- 
rary productions of Dublin, have been canvassed and af^redaited. 
The union was a fruitful subject, upon which every quill was placed 
in active requisition. A -periodical paper called the Antt-Unionwas 
the principal depositary of the wit and talents of the day. It is 
strongly conjectured that this paper is indebted for its humour and ^ 
wit to the contributions of Messrs. Plunket and Bushe, the present 
attorney and solicitor generals, counsellor Goold, Mr. Atkinson, 
counsellor Harrington, Anacreon Moore, and co^sellor P. Burroughs. 
As the subject which called forth this paper is now at rest, I may be 
permitted to enliven my pages, by giving No. Ill as a rich specimen 
of the playfulness and fancy that dstinguish it. I think, and ardently 
hope, that the union will be pregnant with blesdngs to Ireland; and 
those who accord with me ought to be no more offinuled at niy in- 
troducing this extract, than if I were to relate the sprightly saying 
of a deceased wit, to one who was not very fond of him when livings 
It has been attributed to the present solicitor-general of Ireland. 

THE ANTI-UNION. 

1X0, III. TUESDAY, JANUARY 1, 1/99. 

Shallow.—" I will mappy her, sir, at your request ; but if there be no great 
" love'^in the beginning, yet heaven may decrease it upon better acquaint- 
^ anee, when we are married, and have more occasion to know one ano- 
" ther ; I hope, upon familiarity will grow more contempt ; but if you say, 
" MARRY HER, I w'lU many her, that I am freety dissolved, and disio^ 
" lutely."— Jfmy Wivet / Windsor. 

I 



'^ 
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** THE story told in the following letter may, perhaps, appear to 
be ratheffithe detail of a domestic grievance than a matter connected 
vnth the deragn of this paper ; yet, as it represents the distresses of . 
a female and an Irishwoman, we could not refuse it admission. 

" SIR, 

« I am a young woman descended of a very ancient family, but 
owing to the thoughtlessness of my ancestors, and some foolish dis^ 
putes between them, aggravated by obstinate litigation, as to the 
title of a small family estate, I was at a very early period of life 
thrown, as I may say, upon the world, with little more thiui youth, 
health, and a good temper, to su]^)ort me. I set up a shop furnish- 
ed with but 'a few trifling articles ; and although I encountered 
many difficulties, my situation gradually improved, and, in the 
course of a few years, I began to think of enlarging my trade, and 
bettering my conditicm. The chief obstacle I had to encounter in 
this, was the jealousy and ill-4iature of a distant relation by the mo- 
ther's side, who dived at no great distance from me, and who had 
taken advantage of my infancy and poverty, to treat me as a mere 
dependant, and to counteract all my efforts for opulence and^com<* 
fort» These pretensions of his arose from the natural pride and im** 
penousness of his dist^osition, joined to a sordid and dishonest wish 
to get possession of my family estate, to which he had no other 
claim, than that it lay contiguous to his own, and that we both held 
under the same laadlord« At the particular period which I have 
already alluded to, my project of more extended commercial deal- 
ings alarmed all his bad feelings: our trade was of the same kind; 
I was placed in a situation more convenient for customers ; and, al-* 
though my capital wast smaller, yet, as I was sUbj<K:t to less house- 
rent, he apprehend^ I might deal on more advantageous terms* 
He insisted, therefore, that I should submit all my affairs to his ma- 
nagement, that I should not engage in any business without his 
permission, and that all my receipts and expenditures should be re- 
gi^ated by persons of his appointment, and accountable merely to T 
him. These proposals were so preposterous and unjust, that I posi- 
tively refused to comply with them j and having now got some 

•• S 
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money, and many friends, who were all hearty in my cause, I spoke 
out boldly to Mr. Bull, and told him plainly that he must^ot inter* 
meddle in my concerns; that I was willing to live on terms of 
friendship with him, as relations should do, and that he might pro* 
bably find liis account in such a commerce; bpt; that, if he would 
attempt to force me into compliance, his friends and mine must try 
whose heads were hardest. 

" These representations had so great an effect, that in the year 
178S, he bound himself by a deed, under his hand and seal, never 
to interfere with me or my business, but that I should have the ex- 
clusive management of and dominion over it This satisfaction, 
and, as I- then thought, Ainimpeachable security on his part, pro* 
duced the fullest return of friendship and confidence on mine ; my 
trade, under my own management, rapidly increased ; my knowledge 
of business ripened ; my capital doubled ; many of the incumbrances 
on my estate were cleared off; the tenants, who used to be at con* 
stant loggerheads, forgot their animosities, and paid their rents 
punctually, and I indulged myself in the fond hope of years of com- 
fort and prosperity before me. Nor had my kinsman any reason to 
be uninterested in my good fortune ; for, as I am naturafiy of an 
open and generous heart, I felt warm gratitude to him for doing mc 
no injury, and was always ready to assist him with my credit and 
fiiends : indeed, to borrow a phrase from Mr. Sampson's pamphlet 
on the union*, " my interest was his interest, my prosperity his 
<< prosperity, and my power his aggrandilzencient;" insomuch so, 
that though he had disgusted one of his own nearest relations, and 
most valuable connections, by the same mercenary and tyrannical 
conduct which he had manifested towards me, and had forced him 
totally to renounce all bonds of alliance with hiit^ yet still I i*e- 
mained so closely attached to him, and by my heartiness in his cause, 
especially in his shipping business, did him so much service, that 
his best friends acknowledge he would have made a sorry figure 
without me. Well! so far as it depended upbn me, things might 

• Argutnentifor and against an Union considered; now known to be written 
by counseUor Sampson^ notwithstanding the contradiction thereof in S«fia- 
ders' News-Letter 

m 
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have gone on in the same happy way to this hour ; for, although I 
am persuaded that Mr. Bull never was sincere in his accommodaticm 
with me, even at the time when he signed the deed (he hai^g, in 
fact, made an attempt to violate it in two or three years after its 
execution), yet still I would, for {>eace sake, have submitted* to 
some imposition, and would have^ trusted to my own temper and 
vigilance to prevent any serious rupture. But he is now bringing 
matters between lis to an extremity, which makes it necessary |br 
me to take a decided part. 

<^ It seems that for some time past he has eng^edin a course of 
very ridiculous extravagance, and wasted a great part of his pro- 
perty in groundless litigation. This has been partly owing to his 
haeughty, purse-proud temper; but principally to the illradvised, 
chimerical plans of a head clerk, whom he has employed in his 
office, and to whom he has committed the m^oiagement of all his 
affairs, with a blind and unaccountable in&tuation* This pexson^.- 
whose father was very worthy and respectable, and who set out in 
life himself with a good c laracter, has played the strangest set of 
pranks that ever were thought of by mortal man. To describe to you 
the dance he has led Mr. Bull would be an endless task, vapouring 
about economical expenditure and increased revenue, till he has 
left him without a guinea, and swaggering in support of the rela- 
tions of amity and peace, till he has involved him in deadly vari- 
ances with all his, neighbours: suffice it to say, that he has so be* 
wildered the mind, and fatigued the body, and exhausted the wealth, 
of his unfortunate employer, that from a reasonable, healthy, 
affluent man, he has become a flimsy invalid, and, in point of credit, 
little better than a kite-yflyer. But to come to what chiefly concerns 
myself: this adventurer, finding that all his projects are nearly 
blown up, and dreading the fatal consequences which must ensue 
from an abrupt disclosure to Mr. Bull and his family, of the miser* 
able extremity to which he has reduced them, has formed the 
scheme of getting possession of me and all I am worth, in thi^ Kdpe 
of making what they call a stop-gap of me, and so protracting, fiir 
a while, the inevitable hour of his own disgrace and punishnttlnt. 
For this ui>jfvorthy purpose, he has contrived to mtroduce into my 
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house a set of his own creatures^ whose object is to excite disaention] 
among the fomtlf . One in particular, who called himself a Cook> 
but really had been a scullion in Mr. Boirs familf , I was prevailed 
on to hire as a shop-boy, though he was very raggedy and had no 
discharge to produce ; and notwithstanding his being very useless^ 
and very saucy, yet havitig taken hinj through folly, 1 kept him 
through charity: but bitter Cause indeed have I to repent ray in- 
discretion in this particular, for I have discovered that this wretbhed 
creature, though he neither knows how to speak or write, yet by the 
force of impudence and cunning, and by means of a fsdse key to my 
till, has been dble to comipt many of my domestics, to sow the most 
viinilent animosities amongst others, and to blacken my reputation 
with numbers of credulous and simple people. Some of my ser- 
vants he has persuaded (by infusing groundless fears and jealousies 
into their minds) to put on offtnge liveries, and to threaten death 
«nd destruction to the rest ; those others again, by similar misre- 
presentation, he has induced to array themselves in green^ and to 
commit the most horrible excesses, and others he has actually and 
openly paid with my own money, to aggravate and perpetuate the 
quarrels between the two former: but this is a mere prelude to the 
remainder of his plan, for I have discovered that this complicated 
system of vice and treachery has been adopted merely for the pur- 
pose of compelling me to marry Mr. Bull ; and this contemptible 
wretch has had, within these few days, the presumption to avow to 
me all his enormities, and to tell me that he has so impaired my 
imeans, blasted my character, and exasperated my family, that I have 
tio resource but in the matchj nay, he has actually been base enough 
to publish an advertisement, informing all my friends that I have 
been debauched by Mr. Bull thtx)ugh his procurement, and lived in 
a state of gross prostitution with him for many years past. If this 
were true, need I Comment on the treachery of disclosing the past, 
and the meanness of proposing the ftiture connection ? 

" fiut, sir, conceive, I beg of you, the ridiculousness of this over- 
ture. I to marry Mr. BuU ! Mr. Bull, whom, in the year 1783, 
when he was tolerably v^rous, and reasonably wealthy, and well 
reputed, I would have rejected with contempt 1 Mr. Bull, now tliat 
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be has had repeated fits of the &lling sickness, and that acommis- 
sAtm of bankrupt is ready to issue against &m 1 I coold not have 
)t>dieyed the proposal serious, if the old gentleman himself had )oot 
gravely avowed it. Ueai*, I beg of you, the inducements which he 
holds out to me. There is to be no cohabitation, for we are still to 
continue to live on different sides of the water; no reduction ctf 
expences, for our separate establishments are to be kept up ; all my 
servants to be paid by me, but to take their orders from him ; the 
entire profits of my trade to be subjected d) his management, and 
applied in discharge of his debts ; my family estate to be assigned 
to him, without any settlement being made on me or my issue, or 
any provision for the event of a separation* He tells nxe, at the 
same time, that I am to reap great advantages, the particulars of 
which he does not think proper to disclose ; and that, in the mean 
time, I must agr^ to the match, aiM that a settlement shall here* 
after be drawn up agreeable to his directions, and by his lawyers* 
This, you will say, is rather an extraordin8a*y carte blanche from an 
insolvent gentleman, passed his grand climacteric, to a handsome 
young woman of good character and easy circumstances. Bui this 
is not all: the pride of the negociation is equal to its dishonesty ; 
Ibr, though I am beset and assailed in private, and threatened with 
actual force if I do not consent to this unnatural alliance ; yet, in 
order to We the feelings of the Bull family, and to afford a pre- 
text for an inadequate settlement, I am desired, in despite of all 
miaidenly precedent, to make the first public advances, and to sup- 
plicate, as a bo^n, that he will gratify my amorous desires, and con- 
descend to receive me and my appurtenances under his protection. 
Still one of the principal features of this odious transaction remains 
to be detailed : would you believe it, that this old sinner, several 
years ago, manned a lady, who, though of harsh features and slen- 
der fortune, was of honourable parentage and good character, and 
who is at this hour alive, and treated by him with every mark of 
slight and contumely ; and it is worthy <jf observation, that many 
•f the classes in the articles, which were very carefully drawn up 
previous to his marriage with this lady, have been scandalously vio- 
kted by him. 
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^ Some few of my friends at first teazed me to yield to this scaiiT 
dalous proposal, partly apprehending that the animosities between 
my servants in the orange and green liveries cannot be in any other 
manner sulxiued, and partly conceiving that this is the only, method 
by which I can avoid a marriage with another person^ who has for 
some time affected an honourable passion for me. In both these 
opinions, however, I have satisfied them they ax^ mistaken. As to 
the first, these foolish badges have been enconrs^ed for the very pur- 
pose of promoting Bull's match, and I am sure, by proper remon- 
strances, and indulgent treatment, on my part, I can easily persuade 
all those who regard me to lay them aside ; indeed, I think I per? 
ceive them already deserting them, in consequence of their seeing 
into the designs of those who at first instigated them ; but the truth 
is, the great bul]L of my adherents never adopted either of them; 
andj I am convinced, are heartily attached to my interests, and 
ipeady, if necessary, to lay down their lives to preserve me in my 
present independent state- As to the second reason, I am not in 
any danger from the proposals of marriage made to me from an- 
other quarter. I know too well the mercenary and dishonourable 
views of that person to listen to him for a moment. I have before 
my eyes the examples of the wretched victims, some of whom he 
has forcibly violated, others whom he has seduced under specious 
promises, and all of whom he has reduced to a state of vice and 
poverty. I thank God I am in no danger either from his violence 
or artifices. The truth is, I am determined to live and die a maiden, 
and I now apply to you merely for advice as to what is the most 
effectual method of protecting myself in that resolution. If my 
object was merely to get rid of Bull, the shortest way would be to 
marry him, as such an unnatural union must very soon end in sepa- 
ration and divorce ; but I have no such view : for, ill as I have been 
treated, I have no wish to break off all connection with an old ac- 
quaintance and relation, neither will I listen to the advice of those 
who bid me' get .into a passion, and break Bull's windows, and tar 
and feather my shop-boy (though, I confess, this latter pkvt holds 
out strong inducements). On the whole, I am convinced tiiat the 
true Jine of conduct for me to adopt is a firm and temperate one. 
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1 will resolutely reject the proposed match, and let my kinsman see 
the wickedness and folly of it. I will appeal to him and his friends 
agidnst the frenzy of his clerk ; and, above all, I will lay my griev- 
ances before our head landlord, who has been always just and gra- 
cious to me, and I will rely on him for full protection. . But if, after 
all, the Bulls will not suffer me to live on friendly terms with them, 
and will still persist in their dishonest practices in my family,'! will 
turn out their adherents (whom I well know), and, in all events, I 
will restore my shop-boy to his original rags and insignificance, and 
send him to the place from whence he came. I will re-establish 
harmony amongst all those who should naturally be my friends ; and 
if the Bulls should attempt to offer me any insolence, I trust I shall 
lie able to repel force by force. 

«* I am, sir, your afilicted but determined humble servant, "^ 

« SHEELAGH." 

Upwards of six thcmsand copies of a pasquinade, called the Poli- 
tical Play-bill, similar in sentiment, were sold in two days. 

As I have given a little specimen of the prose which the mea- 
sure of the union produced, my reader will perhaps be pleased with 
the following excellent song, v^hich, amongst the many good ones 
written at that time, I think the most witty and playful, and has 
much of the spirit of Swift iii it. It was a great favourite with the 
anti-unionists, and I give it with the more pleasure, because its poe- 
tical predictions have not been verified, and I feel confident never 
will be. It is from the sprightly pen of Mr. Lysaght. 

How justly alarm'd is each Dublin cit» 

That he'll soon be ttansform'd to a clown, sir ; 
By a magical touch of that conjuror Pitt, 
The country is coming to town, sir. 

Chorus. — Give Pitt, and Dundas, and Jenkin a glasa. 
They'll ride .on John Bull and make faddy an aas. 

Through Capel-street then you may rurally range. 

You'll scarce recognize the same street ; 
Choice turnips shall g^w in the Royal Exchange, 
y Fine cabbages down along Dame-street. 

Chorus. 
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W$id oau in your coUe^ won't want to be tillM, "^ 

And htmp in your four courts* may thrive, air-; 
As of old shall your markets with muttonsf be fiil'dy 
By St. Patrick they'll graze there alive, sir. 

Ckonu, 

In the Parliament-house, quite alive shall there be, 

AU the vermin your island e'er g-athers : 
Full of rooks, as of old, Daly's club-hoiise:( shall be« 

But Xh& pigeons won't have any Jeathers. 

Chorus. 

Your custom-house quay full of weeds, oh ! rkre sport. 

While the minister's minions, kind elves ! sir, 
Will give youfree leave all your goods to export. 

When they've left none at home for yourselves, sir. , 

Chorus. 

The alderman cries, com will grow in your shops*^ 

This union must work our enslavement ; 
That's true, says the sheriff, for plenty of crops 

Already I've seen on yow pavement. 

Chorus, 

Ye brave loyal yeomen, dress'd gaily in red. 

This minister's plan must elate us ; 
And well may John Bull, when he's robb'd us of bread/ ^ 

Call poor Ireland the land of potatoes. 

Chorus. 

Considering how strong this literary disposition is, a stranger 
cannot help expressing his surprize, to find such a paucity of lite- 
rary societies, and of periodical literary publications. In Dublin 
there are only two of the former; the Royal Irish Academy, which 
has declined since the death of that polished ornament of his coun- 
try, lord Charlemcmt, and the Historical Society in Trinity college. 
I have been favoured with the perusal of some of the prize produc- 

* The Tour courts of law and equity. 

t The word by which the Irish understand sluep, probably taken from the 
French Tnoutons. 
\ A celebrated gaming-house. 
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tioas of the members of the latter, and therefore more forcibly re- 
gret that the light of such an institution should shine only within its 
own walls. The works which I saw would do hpnour to any literary 
institution, were they published. In the college are meif of distin- 
guished genius and learning, who, by a happy mixture of various 
talents and attainments, might enlighten and illusti^t^ the age in 
which they live. 

The daily newspapers in Dublin are Freeman's Journal, Hiberr 
nian Journal, and Saunders* News-letter. The eveiung papers are, 
the . Dublin Evening Post, and the Evening ^erald, both of which, 
with Faulkner's Journal and the Telegraph, are published three 
times in the week. When I was at Dublin there was no Sunday 
paper; if such a print were well cond^cted^ I should |hink it woulcl 
answer. 

I need not tell my reader that I write just as my thoughts occur, > 
witjhout m»*shalling them with the solemnity of a herald, according 
to their rank and precedence, otherwise I should have mentioned 
the hospitality of the Irish before any pther characteristic. This 
generous spirit, so pregnant with every social virtue, is proverbially 
Irish, and has been so often commented upon, that, if my feelings 
would permit, I should have been content with the pleasure of think- 
ing of it, without making a comment upon a subject which- has been 
so frequently the object pf merited eulogium. When I landed in 
Ireland, too. many of thpse prejudices, which the fallacious delinea- 
tions of malignant or stupid tourists had excited, clung about me. I 
had not inhaled the air of that country long before they dropped off, 
and no doubt retired with those venomous animals which hav^ beei^ 
9iost happily expatriated by the good apostle of Ireland, St. Patrick: 
but neither that tutelar saint, npr the soft mclisture of the climate, 
bad Jffiy share in, their remoyal ; they fled before the genuine cha- 
racter of tjie people. A stranger will always find it more easy to 
get in^ than to get out of the hpuse of an Irishman. Before the mid- 
dling classes of society became refined, the' spirit of hospitality was 
the same ; but, like a good melon, it appeared under a rougl»<;overf 
ing : hence it was usual to force the bottle, and nail up the door, 
with barbarous conviviality. I canpot help expressing ray regret 
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that English prejudices have been soikietimes strengthened even by 
the representations of Irishmen, arising trom chagrin, or some worse 
motive. There is a saying amongst them, that " Put one Irishman 
" in the spit, and another will turn it" . ' . 

The tables of the Irish do not differ from ours: the same abun- 
dance, stflc of cookery, order, and elbgance, prevail. I once saw a 
gentleman display an appearance of econooiy at his table, but it was 
of Irish groi*th ; he pressed his cham/iagne to save his claret. The 
Irish pride themselves on the superiority of their potatoes, and hav- 
ing' introduced them to a great part of Europe ; they think that a 
potatoe grown out of Ireland partakes of the sickly growth of an 
exotic, and cannot be good. As if the dauglKer bom in Franccy 
could not be as handsome as the mother bom in England. Fonte- 
nelle has said, ^< Had I my hand full of tmths, I would think twice 
" before~I would open it.'* Twice have I thought, and, although ^ 
fear I never shall be permitted to eat another potatoe in Ireland after 
the declaration, I do, with all the solemnity due to the occasioni 
most seriously and conscientiously declare, that, to the best of my 
observation, and according to the judgment of my palate, I have re- 
peatedly eaten potatoes of English gro^irth as good as are to be found 
in Ireland, and that in England they are in general better dressed ; 
and moreover T do, with the solemnity aforesaid, protest against 
their introduction at table, as in Ireland, in their brown great-coats 
or skins. My Lnghsh reader, who has never been in Ireland, will 
scarcely think tlie subject worthy of reQiark, and will be slow in be- 
lieving how much a stranger hazards m that country^ by not admit- 
ting the paramount excellence of tlie Irish potatoe. 

The poultry in Ireland is considered superior to ours; their 
fowls, I think, are as delicate and highly flavoured as those of 
Normandy. The dmner hour is generally six o'clock. An elegant 
Irish lady will smile to hear how her ancestors lived. " The Irish," 
says Dr. Ledwich, " had two meals a day ; one in winter before day ; 
" the other, and principal, late in the evening." Stanihurst must 
allude to the richer and more civilized, when he tells us they reclin- 
ed on beds, lor sir John Harrington, writing in 1599, has these 
words : « Oth^r^pleasant and idle tales were needless and impcrtir 
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** nent, or to describe 0*Neale's fem^tablcM and fem'/orma spread 
^ under the stately canopy of heaven. Their candles were peeled 
** rushes, enveloped in butter or grease, as in other countries they 
** were placed in lamps of oil. They were insatiately fond of swine's 
^< flesh, and so abundant was it, that Caitibrensis declares he never 
« saw the same in any other country; .le notices particularly wild 
"** boars. These the northerns esteemed the highest luxury,* nor 
*^ can we wonder at their attracting them to this isle. A guest of 
♦< O'Neale asked one of his guards, whether veal was not more de- 
^< licate than pork ? That, answered the other, is as if you asked me 
*^ Was you more honourable than O'Neale? As they did not much 
•* broil or roast their meat, it was full of cf ude juicect, and produced 
*^ the leprosy ; a disease very common here formerly, for Munster 
<' had many leper-houses : the same has been observed of the people 
<* with whom pork was in daily use. They were taught that the 
<* bad effects of this, and every other aliment, were effectually cor- 
** rected by aqua vitie?' Chacun a son goUt. If the ancierit Irish 
were fond of pork half raw, the fashionable world, in the gay and po- 
lished age of Charles II in England, vied with each other in havin|^ 
a dish of Spanish puppies at their tables. 

In miss Brooke's Reliques of the Antient Irish Poetry, there is a 
note which disproves that the ancient Irish were filthy in their per- 
sona. The writer says : ^' The breast like the chalky cliff:" « The • 
« hero with the breast of snow i*' " The side white as the foam of 
« the &lling stream :** fpequently occur in our Irish poets' descrip- 
tions of their youthful warriors. The ideas which these passages 
convey, are rather inconsistent with the disgusting ones that must 
be conceived of the early Irish, by those who give credit to the ac- 
counts of writers who tell us, they wore shirts dy&d in saffron^ for 
the convenience of hiding the dirt^ and further adds, that they never 
fiuUed them off till fairly worn out. In this case, whatever nature 
Blight have done in blanching of their skins, habit must have coun- 
teracted all her good intentions. Whence then did the bard derive 
his idea? So false a compliment, one would think, must rathei* have 
drawn resentment upon him than thsoiks, by reminding his slovenly 
heroes what filthy creatures t)iey were. The feet is, tfiat the ancient 
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Irish were so remarkably cleanly^ as never to rest from Ustdguej <«* 
^it down to mcatf after exercise^ until they had refreshed and cleansed 
themselves by ablutions. See Keating, Warner, &c. 

An Irish breakfest is always a very bountiful one, and contains, 
exclusive of cold meats, most' excellent eggs and honey; at the 
house of a particular friend I met with the ancient favourite aliment 
in Ireland called stirabout, a sort of hasty pudding made <rf oaten- 
meal. 

The ladies of Ireland possess a peculiarly pleasing frankness of 
manners, and a vivacity in conversation, which render highly inte- 
resting all they do and all they say. In this open sweetness of de- 
portment^ the libertine finds no encouragement ; for their modesty 
iT^ust be the subject of remark and eulogy with every stranger. I 
have been speaking of the respectable class of female society^ but 
the same virtue is to be found in the wretched mud cabin. The in- 
stances of connubial defection are fewer in Ireland, for its size^ than 
any other country of equal civjiization* The appeal of the injured 
husband to the tribunal of the laws is rare. A distinguished advo- 
cate at the Irish bar assured me, that for the last six years there 
have ii^t been more than five actions of crim. con,,, and not so many 
for the preceding twenty years. Two of those actions ^ere between 
persons of very imequal situations of life in point of fortune^ and 
were by the bar supposed to have originated in collusion for the 
hope of gain. 

The modesty of the Irish ladies is thfe effect of principle, and 
not of any coldness in the organization of nature ; in no country are 
the women more fruitful. The husband only feels the tender re- 
grets of love when business tears him from his home : he rarely* 

knows the pang of him, 

/ 

** Who doats yet dodbtSy suspects yet fondly loves.** 

The instances of ladies <^ living and dying in single blessedness*' 
are riure in Ireland^ I saw only two old maids, and they were too 
amiable and pleasant hot to convince me that their situation was 
their choice. The upper classes of Irish women are very hand- 
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9Qime> and finely fonned ; and if I did not apprehfipd that the re- 
Yiewers would ciy out against me, I would (^numerate some of those 
Whom I had the happiness of seeing, bigiiinmg amongst the married 
ladies with lady Denny Floyd, Mrs. Ridgeway, &c. The lower Irish 
countrywomen are so' disfigured by the smoke of meir cabins, and 
their .feet are so enlarged by being exposed without either shoes or 
stockings, that I think them inferior in complexion and fon]|to tUS 
female peasantry of England. The commonest women in Dublin 
are, howeyeE» in general remarkable for the delicacy of their han^s 
and arms, and the whiteness of the bosom. They are also in gene- 
ral powei*fiiliy made, and able to protect themselves. In Dublin I 
saw a combat between an English footman and 9n Irish fishwoman, 
which was well maintained for sopie time, imtil at length the f6ot- 
man got most soundly thrashed, and was obliged to yield: the fair 
Mendoza receivied many severe blows, but the bystanders never in- 
terfered, so convinced were they of the superiority of her stamina, 
and pugilistic powers. In England the low Irishwomen by their 
valour klone have established the right of carrying baskets in Co- 
vent-garden, that is, of conveying the vegetables and fruit purchased 
there to the house of the buyer, In their own body. 

The ladies of Ireland are generally elegantly, and frequently 
highly educated ; there ai^ very few who do not speak French fluently, 
and many speak it with the purity of its native accentuation. They 
also frequ^tly add Italian to their accomplishments, and it is no un- 
usual circumstance to hear a young lady enter, with a critical know- 
iedge^ into the merits of the most celebrated authors, with a diffidence 
which shows that she is moved by a thirst for knowledge, and not by 
vanity. They are more highly accomplished in instrumental than 
in vocal music : a greater musical treat can scarcely be enjoyed than 
to hear some of them perform their own Irish airs, which are singu- 
larly sweet, simple, and affecting. Those who have been present at 
a ball in Ireland, can best attest the spirit, good-humour, grace, and 
ele^gance, which prevail in it: in this accomplishment they may rank 
next to the animated inhabitants of Paris. The balls in Dublin are 
very frequent, owing to there being such a poverty of public amuse- 
ment, and this circumstance has also an evident tendency to enlarge 
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and stpengthq^ the social circle. Many of the ladies have a little of 
that peculiarity of pronunciation whioh^is coarsely called thebroguey 
^ hilt it is a very small portion of it, and is for from being unpleasant, 
ai long as a str^ger is susceptible of it, which is but for a very short 
time. It is but natural to suppose that the pronunciation of an En- 
glish lady must be as perceptible to an Irish lady, who had always 
^een fonfined to her own country, as that of the latter is to the for*^ 
mer. A £ur friend of mine who had never been out of Ireland, said 
to me one day,' that she knew such a lady to be an English one, be- 
cause she spoke ** so strong.** 

• I know not how to make my reader better acquainted with the 
Irish gentry, than by tlys following description which Grattan has 
given of them: <' I think," said he^ ^ I knqw my country; I think I 
<^ have a right to know her. She has her weaknesses : were she 
" perfect, one would admire her n^ore, but love her less. The gen- 
^ tlemen of Ireland act 'On sudden imfiulacy but that impulse is the 
« result of a warm hearty a strong heady and great /lersonal^eter" 
<< mination. The errors incident tp such a principle of action must 
** be their errors, but then the virtues b6l^iging to that principle 
" must be their virtues also ; such errors may give a pretence to their 
^ enemies, but such virtues afford salvation to their country." 

The practice of duelling, v^ich has effected m<M% injury to the 
Irish character than any other cause, is subsiding ; but truth calls upon 
me to say, that it still has too wide a latitude of action. I do not de^d 
duelling, but there are circumstances which cdl for an appeal be- 
yond the law, and will be satisfied ; and the revenge of a bruiser is 
that of a blackguard. The cause which provokes a duel ought to be 
of an imperious nature, and the remedy would then be more rarely- 
sought. 

At a bookseller's in Nassau-street I purchased a pamphlet, of 
which the seller ssdd he had sold many copies, entitled, " Advice to 
^^ Seconds/' containing general rules and instructions for all seconds 
in duels. I one day breakfasted with a gentleman; a shirt was air- 
ing^at the fire, and I observed that it was patched at the bottom in two 
places. I was of course a little surprised at such atiiscovery in any 
part of the dress of a man of rank and fortune ; he saw what had 
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attracted my eye* and laughingly told nie that he had been shot 
through the body sn a duel in tli«it very shirt, and thal^t was its turn 
that day to be worn : the wound, I found, had nearly pft)ved fatal, but 
did honour to the patriotic spirit of the mmer of the sliirt. Formerly 
this appeal to bullets or cold iron was horribly and ridiculously fre- 
quent in Iiteland. An Irish gentleman informed me^hat some years 
since an acquaintance of his, just arrived in Ireland/rom Englandi 
put up at an inn, and hearing a noise in the next room like «om6# 
body pricking the wunscoat with a sword, called up the waiter, ^d * 
demanded of him the cause of his being so disturbed : <' Oh ! aitd /" 

^* plaze your honour,". said the fellow, " it's only lord C pushing 

'< a tittle, because he expects to fight with some of his friends whom 
" he has asked to dine with him here to-day." It was not from a san- 
guinary disposition, but solely from the chivalrous desire of preserving 
the far-famed bravery of his country from the stain of a doubt, that 
often induced an Irishman to mingle in a fray where he could have 
no interest or provocation; A story is related of an Irishman, who, 
having had a large fortune suddenly devolved upon him, resolved 
upon making the grand tour of the continent of Europe. After 
passing through France and Italy, and part ot Spain, with scarcely any 
emotions of delight, he entered a village in the latter country, where 
he saw a mob fighting very desperately, upon which in a moment he 
sprung out of his travelling carriage, and witnout once inquiring into 
the cause oi the battle, or ascertaining which side he cught in justice 
to espouse, he laid about him with his shilala,,and after having had 
several of his teeth knocked out, and an eye closed, and the bridge of 
his nose broken, he returned to his carriage, and exclaimed, ^ By 
** Jasus, it is^the only bit of fun I have had smce I left Ireland." - 

In the course of my tour I occasionally mingled with many mili- 
iia-officers, and had the pleasure of dining at several messes. I found 
that duellmg had very much subsided, and that it was far from raising 
those who engaged in it in the opinion of their brother-oiBcers. From 
one regiment, the officers of- which I knew, an Irish officer was dis- 
missed .for quarrelling and challenging, and a resolution was entered 
into, that any gentleman of that regiment who accepted a challenge 
from such expelled officer, shdUld be sent to Coventry by the whole 
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mbss. The result of many inquiries upon the subject was^ thatiiiUi« 
tary duels in {feland are rare. 

Having in the course of this chapter spoken of the literary repu< 
tation of Ireland, I shall close it by subjoining a list of those distin-> 
guished men and women who have shed lustre, upon their country by 
their celebrity in poetry, history, painting, music, and the drama. I 
have taken pains to make my list accurate, but it is possible I may 
Imve opitted some names which are as worthy of admiration as those 
* inserted. 



Usher, chronologist, linguist, and 
biblical critic. 

Boyle, philosopher. 

Denham, poet. 

Farquhar, dramatist. 

Congreve, poet. 

Sir Richard Steele, poet and poli- 
tical writer. 

Sir Hans Sloane, naturalist. 

Berkeley, mathematician and me- 
taphysician. 

Orrery, belles-lettres. 

Two Parnels, poets. 

Swift, politician and poet. 

T. Sheridan, poet and translator. 

De la Cour, poet. 

Campbell, mathematician and 
historian. 

Duncan, Dr., poet. 

Sterrit, mathematician and en- 
gineer. 

Roscommon, lord, poet. 

Ball, poet. 

Smith, naturalist and historian. 

Harris, historian. ' 



IRISH AUTHORS. 

Murphy, dramatiist and transk-. 

tor. • 
Archdall, antiquary* 
Burke, Dr., historian. 
Dease, surgeon. 
Carolan, poet. 
Fitzgerald, poet 
H^lsham, mathematician and phi* 

losopher. 
Bryan Robinson, physician. 
Goldsmith, poet. 
Sterne, sentimentalist. 
Johnson, novel-writer. 
Three Hamiltons, mathemati<! 

cians. 
Young, mathematician. 
Charlemont, lord, belles-lettres. 
Kirwan, mineralogist. 
Bickerstaff, dramatist. 
Macklin, dramatist. 
Malone, commentator. 
Canning, poet. 
F. S^ieridan, political writer. 
Griffiths, belles-lettres. 
Cburt^nay, orator and poet. 
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fiarr6, writer and orator. 

Russey, belles-lettres. 

R. B. Sheridan, dramatist utid 
o!*ator. 

Patrick Linden, poet. 

0'Geran,poet. 

Father O'Leary, polemical wri- 
ter. 

Tickel, poet. 

Brooke, poet and dramatists 

Leland, historian. 

Hales, philologist. ^ 
. Stock, philologist. 

Grattan, politician and orator* 

]beaufort, mathematician and na-* 
turalist. 

Lovell Edgeworth, bClks'^Iettred. 

Thomas Moore, poet. 

Lord viscount Strangford, poet 
and translator. 

Atkinson, dramatist, poet. 

Boyd, poet* 

Shee, poet. 

Ledwich, antiquary. 

J. C. Walker, belles-lettres and 
antiquary. 

Theophilus Swift, poet. 

Edmund Swiftfi|>oet. 

Brown, Dr.» naturalist. 

Barry, Dr., physician. 

Two Sterlings, poets. 

King, poet. * 

O'Hallaran, historian and i^ysi-» 
cian. 
« Burgh, belles-lettres. 

Burke, belles-lettres, politician, 
. and orator. 



Bushe, politician and advocate. 
Duigenati, Dt^ belles-lettres and 

pditiciati. 
ii. Kelly, politician and dratnatisl* 
Eccles, cotnmeniator. 
Dermody, poet. 
Luke Aylmer ConoUy, poet^ 
Hardy, beil^s^ettrei. 
Pi*e6ton, poet. 

Two Kearneys, philologists. 
Drennan, physician and poyd^ 

ciati« 
Cherty, dramatist* , 

Wilson, biogi^apher^ 
Tresham, poet. 
Whyte, poet.^ 
WlikelaW) sta^Bt vbd philafidux)^ 

pist. 
Sir Richard Musgravevhistorian^ 

politician, and^Ues^ettres. 
Sir I^wrence Parsons, historian^ 
Plunket, politician and advocate. 
Romney Robinson, poet. 
M*Nally, dramatist ^nd advocate* 
Lysaght, poet. 
Lady Tuite, poet. 
Mrs. 0*Neile, poet. 
Lady Burrell, poet. 
Mrs. Grierson, translator. 
Mrs. i 'kington, poet. 
Mrs. Griffiths, belles-lettres. 
JVIrs. Brooke, novelist and belles* 

lettres. 
Mrs. Sheridan, novel-writer and 

belles-lettres. 
Miss Brookes, poet and translator. 
/ U 
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Mrs. H. Tighe, poet. 


Sir John Stevenson* 


Miss Edgeworth, belles-lettres. 


Moore. 


Mrs. Lefanue, belles-lettres. 


Lady Steward. 


MiBs.Ow6n8on> novel-writer. 






Dramatic performers. 


Jirtiats, 


Barry. 


Barrf, historical painter. 


Sheridan. 


Shee, R. A., portrait-painter. 


Ryder. 


Tresham,R. A.^ historical paint- 


Moody. 


er. 


Betty. 


Garvey, R. A. 


Macklin. 


Ashford, landscape-painter. 


Johnstone.^ * 


Pope, portrait-painter. 


O'Reilly. 


Hamikon, portrait-painter. 


Pope. 


De Grey. 


Cherry. 


Heweston, sculptor. 




Williams, landscape and portrait- 


Mrs. Woffbgton. 


painter. 


Mrs. Jordan. 


Smith, modeller. 




Kckey, scu^itor. 


Bin^tr^. 


Hand, glass-stainer. 


Sir John- Stevenson. 




KcUy. 


Comfioaera, 


Gooke.^ 



Gordan. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

CHARACTER OF LOW IRISH... .THEIR INOfeNUITT IRISH «£- 

.CRUITS.....LOCAL ORGANIZATION LYING AND STEALING*... 

DITCH SCHOOLS NATIVE URBANITY COMMON MODES OF 

8ALUTATION....DREAD OF BE^NG THOUGHT IGNORANT....HOS^ 
VITALITY OF LOW IRISH....THE STRANGER'S FLUTE... .T^EIR 

SOCIABILITY PATRONS AND BROKEN HEADS DRUIi)ICAL 

SUPERSTITION....UNPLEASANT CUSTOM....IRI3H IMPRECATIONS 
....ANNIVERSARY OF ST. PATRICK AND SHEELAGH..., HERRING 
WHIPPING THE FAIRY BANSHEE INNOCENCE AND LICEN- 
TIOUSNESS ILLUSTRATED NATURAL DELIC ACY....CLEANLI- 

NESS....BRAVERY, ITS EFFECT... .PRECIPITATION OF SPEECH.... 
WHIMSICAL ANECDOTES. * 

1 HAVE in the course of this tour mentioned some cir- 
cumstances to illustrate the character of the low Irish ; and a little 
closer view of it may not be unpleasant. 

In this class of society, a stranger will see a peifect picture of 
nature. Pat stands before him, thanks to those who ought long 
suice to have cherished and instructed him, as it were " inmudder's 
" (mother's) nakedness." His wit and warmth of heart are his own, 
his errors and their consequences will not be registered against him. 
I speak of him in a quiescent state* and not whien suffering and ig* 
Qorance led him into scenes of tumult, which inflamed his mind and 
blood io deeds that are foreign to his nature. We know that the 
best when corrupted become the worst, ^id th0.t the vulgar mind 
when overheated will rush lieadlong into the most brutal excessesi 
more especially % in pursuing a summary remedy for a real or sup* 
posed wrong, it has th6 example of occasional cruelty and oppre^i: 
aion presented by those against whom it advaiice^s. 
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Th^ lower Irish are remarkable for their ingenuity and docilitf, 
and a quick conception ; in these properties they are equaUed onlyr 
by the Russians. It is curious to see with what scanty materials 
they will work ; they build their own cabins? and make bridles, sdr*> 
nips, cruppers, and ropes for every rustic purpose, of hay ; and 
British adjutants allow that an Irish recruit is sooner made a soldier 
of than an English one. 

That the Irish are not naturally lazy, is evident from the quai\7 
thy of laborious work which they will perform, when they have 
much tP doi which is not frequently the case in their own country, 
sod are adequately paid for it, so as to enable them to get proper 
food to aupport severe toil. Upon th^ principle, in England, an 
Irish Hibourer is always preferred. It has been asserted by Dr. 
Campbell, who wrote in 1777, that the Irish recruits were in gene- 
ral short, ewing to the poverty of their food ; if this assertbn were 
correct, and few^ tourists appear to have^been more accurate, they 
are much altered unce that gentleman wrote ; for most of the Irish 
militia regiments which I saw exhibited very fine*looking meUy'^fre- 
quently exceeding the ordinary stature ; and at the saihe time I 
must ccmfess, I do not see how meagre diet is likely to curtail the 
height of a mtai. Perhaps the doctor might have seen som^e 
mountaineer recruits, and mountaineers are generally less in all 
is^gions, Aqc6rding to the old adage*— 

<< The higher the hill, the shorter the grass.*' 

If I ^as gratified by contemplating the militia of Ireland, I 
could not &i} of deriving tlie greatest satis&ction from sedag those 
distinguished heroes, the volunteers of Ireland: this army of 
patriots, composed of cath<^cs as wefi as protestants, amwmts to 
febout eighty thousand men ; iirhen their cduntry was in danger, 
they left their famifies, their homes, and their occupations, anrf 
placed themselves in martial array against the invader and the dis- 
turber of her repose : they fought, bled, and conquered; and their 
names will be enrolled ii) the gratefid page of history, as the 
jiaviours of their native land. 
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What they have dohe, their brethren in arms on tWs side of the 
water are prepared and anxious to perform ; and wheaeter the op- 
portunity occurs, will cover themselves with equal glory. 

The handsomest peasants in Ireland are the natives of Kilkenny 
and the neighbourhood, and the most wretched and squalid near 
Cork and Waterford, and in Munster and Connaught. In the 
county of Roscommon the nude and female peasantry and horses 
are handsome ; the former are Mr and tall, and possess great flexi-^ 
iHlity of muscle : the men are the best leapers in Ireland : the finest 
hunters and most expert huntsmen are to be found in the fine sport- 
ing county of Fermanagh. In the county of Meath the peasants 
are very heavily limbed. In the county of Kerry, and along the 
western shore, the peasants very much resemble the Spaniards in 
expression of countenance, and colour of hair. 

The lower orders will occasionally lie, and so will the lower 
orders of any other country, unless they are instructed better ; and 
so should we all, had we not been corrected in our childhood for 
doing it. It has been asserted, that the low Irish are addicted to 
pilfering ; I met with no instance of it personally. An intelligent 
friend of mine, one of the largestdinen-manufacturers in the noith 
of Ireland, in whose house there i3 seldom less than twelve or fifteen 
hundred pounds in cash, sut'rounded with two or three hundred poor 
peasants, retires at night to his bed vnthout bolting a door, or fasten- 
ing a window. During lady Cathcart's imprisonment in her own 
house in Ireland, for twenty yeaw, by the orders of her husband, an 
affair which made a great noise some years since, her ladyship 
Wished to remove some remarkably fine and valuable diamonds, 
which she had concealed from her husband, out of the house, but 
having no friend or servant whom she could trust, she spoke to a 
miserable beggar-woman who ui^d to come to the house, from the 
window of the room in which she wa^ confined. The woman pro- 
mised to take care of the jewels, ^md lady Cathcart accordingly 
threw the parcel containing them to her out of the window ; the 
poor mendicant conveyed them to the person to whom they were 
addressed ; and when lady Cathcait recovered her liberty some 
years afterwards, her diamonds were safely restored to her. I was 
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well Informed) that a disposition to inebriation amongst the peasan* 
^7 had rather subuded/ and had principally confined itself to 
Dublin. 

The instruction of the common people is in the lowest state of 
degradation. In the summer a wretched uncharactered itinerant 
derives a scanty and precarious existence by wandering from parish 
to parish) and opening a school in some ditch covered with heath 
and furze, to which the inhabitants send their children to be in- 
structed by the miserable breadless being, who is nearly a^ ignorant 
as themselves; and in the winter, these pedagogue pedlars go 
froin door to door offering their services, and pick up just sufficient 
to preveot themselves firom perishing by famine. What proportion 
of morals and learning can flow from such a source into the mind of 
the ragged young pu{Ml, can easily be imagined, but cannot be rer 
fleeted Upon without serious concern. A gentleman of undoubted 
veracity state^, not long since, before the Dublin Association for 
distributing Bibles and Testaments amongst the poor, that whole 
parishes were without a Bible. 

With an uncommon intellect, more exercised than cultivated^ 
the peasantry have been kept in a state of degradation, which is top. 
well known, and which will be touched upon in a future part of this 
sketch. 

Their native urbanity to each other )s very pleasing ; I have 
frequently seen two boors take off their hats and salute each other 
with great civility. The expressions of these fellows upon meeting 
one another, are full of cordiality. One of them in Dublin met a 
camrogue, in plain English, a boy after his own heart, who, in the 
sincerity* of his soul, exclaimed, " Paddy I myself 's glad to see 
" you, for in troth I wish you well." " By my shoul, I knows it 
" well," said the other, " but you have but the half of it ;" that is, the 
pleasure is divided. If you ask a common fellow in the streets of 
Dublin which is the way to a place, he will take off his hat, and if 
he does not know it, he will take care not to tell you so (for notiiing 
is more painful to an Irishman than to be thought ignorant) ; he 
will either direct you by an a|)peal to his'^agination, which is ever 
ready, 0ifeft»e will say, ^ I shall find it out for your honour imme- 
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diatelj^' and away he flies into some shop for information, which 
he is happy to be the bearer of, without any hope of reward. 

Their hospitality, when their circumstAnees are iiot too wretch- 
ed to display it, is remarkably great. The neighbour or the stranger 
finds every man's door open, and to walk in without ceremony at 
meal-time, and to partake of his bowl of potatoes, is always sure to 
give pleasure to every one of the house, and the pig is turned out to 
make room for the gentleman. If the visiter can relate a lively 
tale, or play upon any instrument, all the family is in smiles, and 
the young will begin a merry dance, whilst the old will smoke aftar 
one another out of the same pipe, and entertain each other with 
stories. A gentleman of an erratic turn was pointed out to me, who, 
with his flute in his hand, a clean pair of stockings and a shirt in 
his pocket, wandered through the country every summer ; wherever 
he stopped the face of a stranger made him welcome, and the sight 
of his instrument doubly so ; the best seat, if they had any, the best 
potatoes and new milk, were allotted for his dinner; and clean 
straw, and sometimes a pair of sheets, formed his bed ; which, ^-v 
though frequently not a bed of roses, was always rendered welcome 
by fatigue, and the peculiar bias of his mind. 

Curran, in one of his celebrated speeches, thua beautifully des- 
cribed the native hospitality of his country ; " The hospitality of 
*< other countries is a master of necessity, or convention j in savage 
<< nations, of the first ; in polished of vthe latter : but the hospitality 
** of an Irishman is not the running account of posted and ledger ed 
" courtesies, as in other countines : it springs, like all his other qua- 
<< lities, his faults, his virtues, directly from the heart. The heait 
« of an Irishman is by nature bold, and he confides ; it is tender, 
" and he loves ; it is generous, and he gives ; it is social, and he is 
« hospitable.'* 

The peasantry are uncommonly attached to their ancient mclo- 
ifies, some of which are exquisitely beautiful. In some parts df Ire- 
land the harp is yet in use ; but the Irish bagpipe is the favourite 
instrument. The stock of national music has not been much en- 
creased of late years. The Irish of all classes are fond of music. 
Amongst the higher orders of Irish, capable of appreciating the un- 
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rivalled extent of his genius in music, I heard the name ofiViottr 
mentioned with the adrtiiradon which is due to his talents^ and the 
respect which belongs to his character. 

Of the accuracy of their ear, sir J. Hawkins, in his History of 
Music, vol. T., mentions the following instance. Speaking of the ce^ 
lebrated Dubourg, he says, that he often ifished to enjoy, unobserv- 
ed, the spirit of an Irish &ir ; and that an opportunity of gratifying 
his wish soon occurred at Dunboyne, near Dublin, where the 
greatest fair in the country is annually held. Having disfigured 
himself as a country fiddler, he sallied forth amongst the tents, and 
was soon engaged by a group of dancers who stood up to dance, but 
wiio, instead of dancing, became fixed with rapture, although lie 
exerted himself to play in character, and as discordantly as he cmM^ 
At length the crowd thickened so much, that he thought it most 
prudent to retire. 

A Sunday with the peasantry in Ireland is not unlike the same 
day in France. After the hours of devotion, a spirit of gaiety shines 
upon every hour, the bagpipe is heard, and every foot is in motion. 
The cabin on this day is deserted ; and families, in order to meet tO" 
gether, ai)d enjoy the luxury of a social chitchat, even m rain and 
snow, will walk three or four mile* to a given spot. The same so-* 
cial disposition attached them to a festive meeting, which owes its 
origin to the following circumstance : in the provinces of Munster 
and Connauglit, and other counties, there were Jse^ral fountains and 
wells, which, in the early ages of Christianity, Ivere dedicated to some 
favourite saint, whose patronage was supposed tor give such sanctity 
to the waters, that the invalids who were immersed in them lost all 
their maladies. On the anniversary of each saiiit, numbers flocked 
round these wells for the imited purjiose of devotion and amuse- 
ment ; tents and booths were pitched in the adjoining fields ; erratic „ 
musicians, hawkers, and showmen assembled from the neighbour- 
ing to\9ns, and priests came to hear confessions : the devotees, after 
going round the holy wells several times on their bare knees, the 
laceration of which had a marvellous effect in expiating offences, 
closed the evening by dancing, and at their departure &stened a 
small piece of clcih round the branch of the trees or bushes growr 
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ingnear thtse consecrated waters, ad^, memorial of their having 
performed their penitential exercises* 

' In the year 1780 the priesU discontinued their attendafnce, but 
the patrons, as these meetings were calkd, still continued the same, 
and to this day attract all the country for ten or twenty miles round: 
At these assemblies many j^ll things are said^ many engagements 
of friendship are made, imd many heads are broken as the power of 
whiskey developes itself: but revenge rises not with the momhig. 
Pat awakes, finds a hole in his head, which nature, without confining 
tiie energies of the mdnd, seems to have formed in contemplation of 
the consequences of these festive associations ; he na longei^ remem- 
bers the, hand that gaVe the blow, and vigorous health, and a purity 
of blood, very speedily fill up the fissure. I have before given in- 
stances of their native humour, and, as they occur, I shall give 
others. The following story is an instance of that quality united to 
considerable shrewdness. . An Irishman, on having knocked at the 
door of a low priest after one of the^e patrons, and requested a 
night's lodging, the priest told him that he^ coidd not accommodate 
him, because there were only two beds in theliouse.; one for him- 
self, and the Qther for his niece, pointing to their rooms. Pat beg- 
ged permission to sit down ; and, whilst the priest and his niece 
weiitout for some thing, he took the bellows and put it in the young 
lady's bed, and calling about five days afterwards, foimd it there 
stiU. 

A faint trait of druidical superstition still lingers, amongst the 
peasantry of Munster, where, if a murder has been committed in * 
the open -air, it is considered indispensable in every Roman catholic 
who passes by to throw a stone on the spot, which, from a stiict ad^ 
hesion to this custom, presents a consideraUe pyramid of stones. In 
the counties of Tipperary and Kerry, also, these stony piles are to 
be found, which are beautifully and expressively called clogh-bieegh, 
or stones ofaorrov}. 

In Ireland the grim tyrant is noticed with eccentric honours. 
Upon the death of an Irish man or woman, the straw upon which 
the deceased reposed is burned before the cabin door, and as the 
fiaroes arise the family set up the death- howl. At night the body. 
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with the face exposed, and the rest covered with a white sheet, pla- 
ced upon some boards, or an unhinged door supported by stools, is 
waked, when all the relatives, friends, and neighbours of the de- 
ceased assemble together, candles and candlesticks, boi-fowed from 
the neighbourhood, are stuck round the deceased, according to the 
circumstances of the family, the company is regaled with whiskey, 
ale, cake, pipes and tobacco. A sprightly tourist, whose name does not 
appear to his book, observes that, " Walking out one morning ra- 
^f' ther eiao'ly, I heard dreadful groans and shrieks in a house. At- 
" tracted by curiosity I entei^ed, and saw in a room about fifty women 
(( weeping over a poor old man, who died a couple of days before. 
'^ Four of them in particular made more noise than the rest, tore 
'^ their hair, and often embraced the deceased. I remarked that in 
<< abotct a quarter of an hour Ihey were tired, went into another 
^^ room, and were replaced by four othfsrs, who continued their 
" shrieks until the others were recovered ; these, after swallowing a 
*' large glass of whiskey, to enable them to make more noise, re- 
^< sumed their places, and the others went to refresh themselves." 

Miss Edgeworth's admirable work, called Rack-Rent, states, 
" After a fit of univei*sal sorrow, and the comfort of an universal 
'< dram, the scandal of the neighbourhood, as in higher circles, oe^ 
" cupies the company. The young lads and lasses romp with one 
" another, and when the fathers and mothers are at last overcome; 
" with sleep and whiskey, the youths become more enterprizing^^^ 
^' and are frequently successful. It is said that more matches are 
<< made at wakes than at weddings." A very disgusting circum^ 
stance occurred whilst I was in Dublin, to the disgrace of the civil 
government of a city so noble and polished. A man was found 
drov'ned in the Liffey ; he was taken up, and, instead of being car- 
ried to some bone-house to be owned, the body was exposed in the 
street^for two days, near the Queen's-bridge, upon straw, with a 
plate of salt on his breast, to excite the pity of passengers to place 
money upon it, for the purpose of appeasing the manes of the de- 
ceased with a convivial funeral. 

Amongst the mortuary peculiarities of the Irish, their love for 
posthumous honours, which I have before glanp ed at, is worthy of 
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X/emark. An elderly man, whom ft much esteemed clerica/1 friend of 
mine attended in the last stage of existence, met death with fortitude, 
but expressed his ginef )that his dissolution should take place at a 
time when the employments of ^ring would prevent his funeral 
from being numerously attended. This is a general national trait ; 
and a grievous imprecation in the Irish language is, ^ May your 
" burial be forsaken :" they have also another very ffbirative maler 
diction, " May the grass grow green l|efore your dooq|f 

Their oaths are frequently very whimsical ; the following are sper 
cimcns of them : " By the seven pipes that played before Moses the 
^* night he was born, and that's musical :" « Swear by your father's 
" beard, and that's a hairy oath:" thfey also swear by St. Patrick's 
tooth, by the bones of St. Ruth, and the black bell that finds out truth. 
They hav^ an expression of anger, which at first might well be mis* 
.taken for a benediction. ^< May God bless you,'' says a low Irishman 
to the person who has offended him, by which he means that he canr 
not obtain the blessing of man. 

Some of their customs are singular and characteristic. On the 
anniversary of St. Patrick, the country people assemble in their 
nearest towns or villages, get very tipsy (but npt bled by surgeons a$ 
some author has asserted), and walk through the streets with the 
trifolium pratense, or, as they csfll it, shamrock, in their hats, when 
whiskey is drank in copious libations ; and, froin a spirit of gallantry, 
these merry devotees continue drunk the greater part of the next 
day, viz., the 18th of March, all in honour of Sheelagh, St. Pa- 
trick's wife. I cannot give a better description of this sort of revel, 
allowing for some little changes of time, than in the following poem, 
which was composed by Hugh M^auran, called Pleraca na Ruar- 
cach, or O'Rourke's Feast. The fame of this song having reached 
dean Swift, he requested of the author a literal translation of it, and 
gave it the following version. O'Rourke was a powerful and turbu- 
lent chieftain in the time of queen Elizabeth, who, under an appear- 
ance of courtesy, but merely to breal^ the rebellious disposition of his 
clan, invited him to London, where, struck with the beauty of his 
person, she became enamoured with him ; and, it is said, favoured 
him with private assignations, without his being conscious for som^ 
tim^'of the rank and dignity of his indulgent mistress^. 
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O Rouike's noble fare 
Will ne'er be forgot, , 

By those who were there. 
Or those who were not. 

I 
His revels to keep. 
We sup and we dine 
■^ On seven score sheep, . 

W Fat buUo^ and swine. 

Usquebaugh to our feast 
'In pails was brought up, 

A hundred at least. 
And a madder* our cup. 

O there is the sport ! 

We rise with the light. 
In disorder^ sort. 

From snoring all nigbt^ 

O how was I trick'd ! 

My pipe it was broke. 
My pocket was {nck'd, 

I lost my new cloak. 

I'm rifled, quoth Nell, 
Of mantle and kercherf •' 

Why then fare them well. 
The de'il take the seaicher. 

Come, harper, strike up ; 

But, first, by your ftivour, • 
^03^9 ^^e us a cup : 

Ah ! this has some savour. 

O Rourke's jolly boys 
Ne'er dreamt of the matter. 

Till rous'd by the noise, , 
And musical clatter. 

* Wooden vessel. f Handkerchief. 
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They bounce from their neat, 

No longer will tarry ; 
They rise ready drest. 

Without one aye-mwy. 

TThey dance in a round, 

Cutdng capers and ramping ; 
A mercy the ground 

Did not burst with their stamping, ^ 

The floor is all wet 

Witli leaps and with jumps. 
While the water and sweat 

Splish splash in their pumps. 

Bless you late and eariy, 

Laughlin O Enagin, . 
By my hand* you dance rarely, 

Margery Grinaginf. 

Bring straw for our bed. 

Shape ft down to the feet ; 
Then over us spread 

The winnowing sheet 

To show I don't flinch, 

Fill the bowl up again ( 
Then give us a pinch 

Of your sneezing a yean J. 

Good Lord what a ught. 
After all their good cheer, 
• For people to fight 

In the midst of their beer. 

They rise from their feast. 

And hot are their brains ; 
A cubit at least. 

The length of their skeans||. 

* An Irish oath. f*^^ name ofan Irish woman. 

I An Irish word for a woman. U Daggers, or 9hort swords. 
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What stabs and what cuts. 

What clattering of sticks ; 
What strokes on^the guts, 

What bastings and kicks ! 

With cudgels of oak. 
Well hardened in flame ; 
• A hundred heads broke, 
t A hundred struck lame. 

You churl, I'll maintain 
• My father built Lusk, 

The castle of Slain, 
And Carrick Drumrusk. 

Theearlof midare. 

And MaynaltA bis brp,ih«r. 
As great aa they are, 

I was nurs'd by their mother*. 

As;: that of old madam, 

She'll tell you who's who. 
As far up as Adam 

She knows, it is true. 

At one of these meetings an englishman was boasting to an 
Irishman that porter was meat and drink, and soon afterwards became 
very drunk, and returning home ^fell into a ditch, where Pat disco- 
vered him ; and, after looking at him for some time, he exclaimed : 
« Arrah, my honey, you said ifc was meat and drink to you : by my 
*' shoul 1 it is a much better thing ; for it is washing and lodging too^ 

Some of the lower orders of Roman catholics, who have been en- 
joined a strict fast (called by them black Lent J ^ at the end of it, to 
show their exhilaration at its being oyer, carry about the streets a 
herring, which they whip with rods, to the gveat delight of all the 

* It is the, custom in Ireland to call nurses foster-mothers ; their husband, 
foster-father; and their children foster-brothers or fost€r-«i*ter» : and thus 
the poorest claim kindi-ed to thQ richest. 
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Uacfeguards and children of the place. They have also a custom of 
kindling^ bonfires upon eminences on midsummer eve) to propitiate < 
the sun to ripen the fruits of the earth. Formerly they used to offer 
the same sacrifice on the first of May, and also on the last day of 
October, as a thanksgiving for harvest-home. If tlie sun is sensible 
of these honours, it might be supposed that a bowl of whiskey, placed 
upon his altar, would be more acceptable on account of its novelty. 

The common people also believe in fairies. In the last century, 
every great family in Ireland had a banshee ; a fairy, in the shape of 
a little frightful old woman, who used to warble a melancholy ditty 
under the windows of great houses, to warn the fetnily that some of 
them were about to die : these agreeable supernatural visitors have 
not been seen for some time. They also believe that the ancient forts 
and mounts are sacred to a little fairy i^ce, and therefore would not, 
for any consideration, touch them with a spade. In several parts of 
Ireland are eif-^tones; thin triangular flints, with which the peasan- 
try suppose the fairies, when angry with them, destroy their cows. 
When these animals di^ unexpectedly of a natural disease, tliey say 
they are elf-ahot* The rustic requires a great deal of encourage- 
ment before he can be brought to level an ant-hill, from a belief that 
k is a fedry mount. 

The lower orders of people in almost every c6untry ai-e super- 
stitious. Every one who has resided in Devonshire for a month, 
must have heard of the supreme power of the white witch who re- 
sides at Exeter, and who has female agents to whom she has im- 
parted a portion of her magic, in almost every village, who have tho. 
property of discovering pilferei*s and stopping blood* I remember, 
being upon a visit at a house in that county, that one evening a maid- 
servant belonging to the family was sent for in great h^ste, to afford 
her styptic witchery to another fair damsel who l^d cut her thumb. 

Although it might be supposed, from a whole family of different 
sexes being crowded together in one room, in a cabin, that much in- 
decency, and consequent sensual depravity, must occur ; yet the con- 
tn^ry, I was informed by an English gentleman who had long resided 
in Ireland, and who had made the lower Irish the peculiai* objects of 
his attention, was the case. Incest is a crime which is attended with 
peculiar detestation amongst the lower orders. Dr. Campbell, in 
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speaScing upon this subject, admirably observes, ^< Bred up from 
^ childhood together, their wonted and innocent famifiaTity is car- 
^ riedon, step by step, without impure emotions being excited. One 
^ of these poor souls is no more inflamed by the nude bosom of a siSi* 

* ^ ter, than in a more affluent state he would be on seeing it covered 
.^ with gauze. There is no indecency in mere nakedness. Would 
^ drapery add to the modesty of the Medicean Venus? the chastest 
^< eye may gaze upon the naked figures of the graces; but emotions 
« will arise on seeing the lady stefifiing over the stile. *^ I rememberi 
wh^n \wiA in Paris, going in company with a very amialile and en* 
lightened French lady and her daughter, to see the paintings in the 
Hotel des Invalides ; we stopped before one in which there were sdtne 
naked figures, male and female, as large as life ; whilst we were 
looking at them, another lady, after having contemplated them with 
earnest attention for some time, through her opera glassy exclatlBed, 
^ How shocking, how indecent*!'* and turned away. One of my fadr 
friends looked round to me, and whispered: ^ There is no harm in 
<^ the picture, the impurity is in her mind." A lovely, youngs and 
highly atrcomplished lady of the same country, with the purity of 
perfect innocence, showed me several copies of a naked female in 
vai*ious attitudes, which, she had just been drawing, and observed : 
" C'e^ ma chere dmie Caroline ; n^eat'Clle pda charmttnte?"--*^^^ It is 
" my sweet friend Caroline ; is she not handsome ?*' I had the honour 

> too, of having all the minuter beauties of several fine casta of ntide 
statues, including the Famese Hercules and the Belvedere ApoUo* 
in the Academy of Arts, in Petersburg, critically pointed out to me 
by another young lady of the most unsullied modesty, who had just 
returned from Rome and Paris. 

That acute discernment, which in general so eminently distin- 
guishes the mind of woman, never made so sad a mistake as in the 
ad(^tion pf that rage fbr semi-nakedness, which, bom in Paris, in- 
vaded England a short time since, and sent so many followers of fhe 
fashion to the common depositary of beauty and deformity. Such 
a display (which would have crimsoned the Cheeks of Elizkbeth and 
all her maids of honour had they witnessed it, with whom 

*« Scarce could the panting heart be felt at all, ^ - ^ 

" Throug-h buckram breast-work, and through whalebone walD ■'•. 
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excited an emotion) no doubt, bat it «peedtlf subsided ih apathy, and 
more colds and ^onsuttptions were eaught than lorers and husbands : 
tixisJfft9«[(Hi«too^ Was ind«l absurdly foUowed. So&sthlesawasthecont* 
sultatkm between the person and the ininaor, thai the fair one who 
had nothing but sharp points to exhibit, and the lady of mountainous 
l)ulk, who, like Falstaff, WM in a state of << perpetual dissolution and 
^ thaw,^' scrupled not to make an exhibition as bounti&l as she pre* 
sented, who, with armsy neck^ and bosom of pcdished iVory, was 
fermed to be the Very mod^I of the statuary, 

I will dismiss the subject by observing, that an ancient and en* 
lightened legislator, who knew the passions and the infirmities of his 
owfi sex well, to lessen the influence of women fover men, exposed 
the former naked. 

Although most of the peasants have an abominabie practice of 
heaping all the filth tii their cattle and cabin in a pHe before the front 
of their dwellings, until the roof in ft6ot can only be seen above it, 
yet every degree of decency prevails within. That instinctive delir 
cacy which exists between the sexes, in every thing which is the 
subject of it in higher Hfe, is not banished from the poor ci^n. The 
low Irish are much improved in their haUts of cleanliness. Forr 
merly, a common fellow would not hesitate sweeping down a flight 
of stairs with his wig, and Wearing it afterwards.* I have been in- 
formed that, tothis day, at those subterranean tables iPhotes in the div* 
ing cellars of St. Giles's, in London, after dinner,*a large Newfound- 
land dog, or a little boy with a wig cm his head, vralka round ^e 
table for the guests to wipe their fingers upon. 

That the Irish, even in a state of poUtical ebulfition) are capable 
of generous actions the following fact will prove: during the rebel- 
Kon, a protestant, who was a prisoner in the hands of the rebels, was 
Called out to be executed: the executioner ordered him tp turn hi» 
back; the prisoner refused, and calmly declared that he was not 
afndd to face death ; and just as the former was about to fire at him, 
the latter told him to stop, and requested him to dispatch him With 
dexterity; suid, pulling'ofFhis hat, coat, and waistcoat, Which were 
new, threw them to lym as a present to &vour him with a speedy 
death. The executioner was so impressed with his conduct, that he 
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^d he must be innocentyand refused to kill him ; in consequence of 
TThich, another rebel rushed forward to put an end to his existenqe, 
upon which the executioner swore that he would lay breathless at bis 
feet the first man who attempted to hurt one hair of the prisoner's 
heady and conducted him in safety out of the rebel lines. 

An Irishman and a bull form a twin-thought in an Englishman's 
mind: long and inveterate prejudices have made them as insepara- 
ble in reflection as a bull and his horns. I went to France in the 
full persuasion of seeing a race of lean men, and found them of the 
ordinary size and stature; and many of them of a bulk and vigour 
that an untravelled Englishman would reluctantly give credit to^ I 
went to Ireland) expecting a bull to fly out of every Irislunan's mouth 
every third time he spoke. That the lower classes make bullSf I be- 
lieve, because I have been well informed that they do^ and because 
the lower classes of other countries make them also. It may hap- 
pen that the lower Irish make more, on account of the uncommon 
quickness of their thoughts, and the volubility of their speech. A 
common Irishman seldom gives himself time for reflecticui ; and be-^ 
fore a question is half delivered, the whole of his answer is discharged, 
and another ready to follow ; and moreover, if he knows nothing of 
the subject on which-he is asked, he is sure to g^ve some and gene- 
rally an instantaneous reply. The following circumstance, which 
occurred last year in London> is a tolerable instance of a low Irish- 
man speaking wit^ .hat sort of precipitation. An Irish labouring 
bricklayer laid a wager with his companion and fellow-labourer, that 
lie could not carry him on his hod (a frame with a handle, which 
bricklayers use for carrying mortar upon their shoulders) up a lad- 
der to the top of a high house, and bring him down s^in safely: 
the bet wa,s taken, and won. As Pat whoYode upon the hod alighted, 
he^said) ^ By Jasus, he tripped once as we were coming down, and 
« I was in hopes I should have won my wager," A similar want 
of reflection induced the following whimsical observation. During 
a severe gale of \nnd, an Idshman, who was going to England to 
work in the harvest there, told the captain of the packet, who ap- 
peared to be much fatigued with his attention to his vessel : " Now, 
« do go below, my honey, and take a napj and, if we strike, ne^xr 
«' fear but rU tell you of it.'* 
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CHAPTER XI. 

BLUNDERS AND BULLSf— SHALL AND WILL — ^WHIMSICAL lEXCLA- 

UATION — BEAUTIFUL EXPRESSIONS THE FAVOURITE WORD 

*^ elegant"— *IRISH MONDAY GERMAN MONDAY— -NATIVE 

PRIDE OF IRISH— DOCTOR DONOLLY— BEGGING IN FORMER 
TIME&— MATERNAL FONDNESS — ^FILIAL PIETY— INFLUENCE 
OF KIDNESS AND CHARACTER ON LOW IRISH THEIR DE- 
GRADED CONDITION ^MIDDLE-MEN— SUMMARY OF THE CHA- 
RACTER OF THE IRISH ^MARTIAL's BARBER. 

1 HAT blunders and bulls are not confined to Ireland^ I 
think the following brief list of blunders and buUs^ made in £ng-> 
land and other countriesi imperfect and perfect^ will sufficiently 
prove. 

A LEXICOGRAPHICAL BLUNDER. 

When Dr. Adam Littleton was compiling his Latin Dictionary-) 
and announced the verb concurro to his amahueusisy the scribe 
ims^ining that, from an affinity of sound) the six first letters 
would give the translation of the word, said, " Concur^ I suppose, 
Sir;" to w^hich the doctor replied, peevishly, " Concur! condogV* 
The secretary, whose business it was to write what his master 
dictated, accordingly did his duty, and the word condog was insert- 
ed, and was actually printed as one interpretation of " concurro** 
in th« first edition, 1678, (to be seen in the British Museum) 
though it has been expunged, and does not appear in subsequent 
editions. 

AN ADVERTISING BLUNDER. 

I have frequently seen, in the windows of houses in LpndoDi 
the following nptice : ^< .A good first and second floor to be let 
vnfunmhedi with every other convenience.** 

Y 
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A POETICAL BLUNDER. ^ 

The great Dryden, in his play called the Conquest of Graxia<«- 
•daf makes Almanzor say to Boabdelm, King of Granada : 

" Obey'd al sorereig^ by thy subjects be; 
'* But know that / alone am king of me" 

The critics seised upon this expresnon to the no little annoy- 
asice of the poet's irritable mind> and the following ridiculous cir- 
eumstance afterwards occurred. Soon after Dr. Heylyn, the cos- 
mographer, had published his booki the doctor happened^ in one 
of hisr walks, to lose his way upon a common, which created a 
little bantering and pleasantly amongst the doctor's friends, on 
account of his having established his reputation yor a very minute . 
geographer, Dryden being in company one day with the doctor's 
nephew, Colonel Heylyn, began to rally him upon the blunder of 
his uncle ; and added, " Where was it that he could lose himself?" 
« Sir," said the colonel (who did not relish tlie joke), " I cannot 
" answer you exactly ; but I recollect that it was somewhere in the 
" kingdom of me*' Dryden took his hat and walked off much 
embarrassed. 

DRAMATIC BLUNDER. 

In a ftiotu work called " The Apology for the Life of Mrs. 
^ George Anne Bellamy," there is a story that Mrs. Kennedy, the 
tragedian, was one night announced in the playbills in the charac- 
ter of Zara, in the Mourning Bride ; that, being taken suddenly ill, 
her sister, Mrs. Farrel (who generally filled the parts of old nurses), 
undertook to be Mrs. Kennedy's substitute. Poor Mrs. Parrel's 
performance excited strong marks of disapprobation in general ; 
but in the dying scene she was so wretched, that the house became 
tmcommonly indignant : the unfortunate actress, in Ae last mo- 
ments of mimic death, rose from between t/ie mutes (who were 
attending her in her last moments), and advancing to the front of 
the stage, made an apology for her perfoi*mance ; and then return- 
ing to the place from whence she had risen, she completed her 
last struggle. 
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A LITERARt BlUNDtfR* 

1 shall not be charged with vanity for enroling myself in the 
list of English blunderers. In a $ketch of a Tour in the North of 
Europe which I submitted to the public^ by a rao«t ridiculous cir- 
cumstance^ too long to be explaiaed) I have written Goliah for 
Sampson. 

FRENCH BLUNDERS. 

A Frenchman went to the Court of the Rolls one day when 
the late Sir Pepper Arden, afterwards lord Alvanley, presided j 
and upon coming oot oikserTed to a friei^ that b« had just been to 
see Le ChevaHer Porvre Ardent, 

ANOTHER* 

A Frenchman, in consequence of his seeing rewards offered in 
the newspapers for the apprehension of felons, wrote in hit journal 
that thieves were in such estimation in England, that premiums 
were offered for them. 

ANOTHER. . 

Another foreigner, reading upon a board plated over the door 
of an undertaker in London, « Funerals performed here," inserted 
in his tour that the English were so gloomy, that in almost every - 
street there were little theatres opened in which funerqAa vwe 
performed, 

AN APPARENT BULL. 

A very intelligent friend of mine, remarkable for the J^ccuracy 
of his speech, observed, that every monumental inscription ought 
to be in Latin ; because, in consequence of its being a detii language, 
it would always live. 

PERFECT BULLS. 

A student at Cambridge called upon a friend of his college 
■ (an Englis)iman) who was indisposed, and observing in his cham- 
ber a large quantity of oranges, inquired " What he could want 
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«< so many for?" ^ To make lemonade with them/' was the answer. 
The author of the bull was a gentleman of high classical attain-^ 
ments, and was overwhelmed with astonishment and coqfussioii 
when he discovered his mistake. 

Pope, in his translation of Homer, in speaking of an ei^Ie and 
her youngi says, 

" £igfat callow infants filled the m0&sy nesl^ 
•' mrself the ninthV 

Also in his Essay on Criticism: 

When firat young Maro in his boun^ess mind 
A work t' outlatt iminorfal Rome desig^'d" 

I)ryden sings, 

" A horrid tilence first invades the ear.** 

Thompson also sings, 

*' He saw her chartniflg, but he saw not half 
** The charms her downcast "modesty conCeaVd.^ 

Virgil also knew how to make a bull. 

" Moriannir et in media anna ruamus.* 

^' Let us die^ and rush in the middle of the fight.'* 

But the prize hull belongs to Milton, who, in his Paradise 
Loflit, sings, 

•* Adam, the goodliest man of men since bom, 
•* His sons; Hhe fairest of her daughtem>, Eve.** 

A WELSH BULL. 

In some part of Soutii Wales, where inundations were fre- 
quent, a board was raised upon a post, on which was inscribed, 
« You are hereby desired to take notice that," when this board is 
^ six feet under water, this road is impassable.'' 

A FRENCH BULL. 

A Parisian was so frightened at having been out of his depth, 
When bathing in the Seine, that he declared he never would ven- 
ture again into the water until he had learned to swim. 
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A QBINESE BULL* 

One of the Chinese emperors was so great a &vourite with 
iiis people, that they bestowed upon him the glorious appelladon 
of « The &ther and mother of lus people,'* 

If it were necessary, I could produce fifty more instances to 
prove that bulls are diifused) and perhaps pretty equally^ all over 
the world. 

The two signs of the future tense, in the English language, 
which so frequently puzzle foreigners, and make them wish that 
hhaU, azul taiU had never been heard of, are c<»istantly misused 
by ^ccxmmon Iri^man. *^ Will I help your honour to a glass of 
^ whisky V* Will I do so and so \ are expressions in constant use ; * 
and, during my stay in Dublin, even an Irish lady of high rank 
was heard to say at dinner, " My dear Mrs. ■ , will 1 help you 
<< to a little pudding?" The same confiision of the gonuine mean- 
ing of word^ produced the following droll explanation. A gentle- 
man travelling in a post-chaise wto upset; upon his getting out 
of the carriage somewhat bruised, he discharged a thousand in- 
verted blessings against the poor driver, who, with a very grave 
and significant countenance, replied: <^ And had I no/ a right to 
<< throw your honour in the dit€^; for is it not the first time that 
« mare, with her knee cut, was ever in harness?" They are con- 
stantly in tiie habit of saying, '< Why, sure, it was we that;" for 
« certain it is that we." The low Londoners say, " Shall us," for 
" shall we." I never heard a common Irishman pronounce was 
v, or V as w; a most offensive vulgarism of cotkney growth, of 
which the following conversation, which passed between a citizen 
and his servant, may be considered as a specimen: 

" Citizen, Villiam, I .vants my vig. 

" Servant^ VUch vig, Sir? 

« Citizen. Vy, the vite vig in the vooden vig*box, vitch 1 vore 
« last Vensday at the. Westry." 

I met with one expression which was peculiarly charming, and 
1 am sure my reader will be pleased with the sentiment which 
it conveys to the heart. I met an idiot one day, and not knowing 
whether his case was that of mental imbecility or of madness, I 
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asked what he was? " Ah! and by my sfaoul! your honour! it's a 
« fioor innocent** « My whke^-headed hoy*' is used by the Gom- 
mon Irish as an expression of fondness. They are very fond of 
the epithet elegant^ as the people of Devonshire are of tiie word 
beautiful: a short time befm« 1 was in Ireland, ** Jtn, degant 
butcher'a ahoft** was advertised for sale. 

Monday is the favourite day in the week for work, or ratiier 
every one is very fond of postponing his labours tttl that day. 
Although it has been asserted, that some <^ the customs which 
discriminated the Irish from the Engliah iwere derived mum the 
north of Europe, we find them in direct opposition to the Gei^ans 
with respect to the purposes to which Monday is applied. 

It was formerly, and m many dcnntrieait is stiM, thje custom in 
Germany, for the journeymen, &c. employed in the lower kinds of 
trade, to conaickr every Monday aa a day set apart for idleness, and 
no inducement can prevail upon them to apply themselves to work; 
and this day they call BhteMmdayy on account, as supposed by some, 
of the bruises occasioned by the fist and cudgel, which were in fre- 
quent use among the drunken and disorderly : and by others, on ac- 
count of its having been the custom in Germany in the sixteentii 
century, to ornament the ehurchea on fitst^days with blue ; and at 
this period the tradesmen began to keep their &sts by neglecting 
their work. This was not only usual among the master tradesmen, 
but they indulged their servants likewise in the same privilege. For 
want of employment, the common people had recourse to drink- 
ing ; and, instead of fksting, it soon became a common proverb, 
« Heute blatter fraff Mhntag; To-day is feasting Monday,** and 
was soon distinguished by debauchery, tumult, and even blood- 
shed: in consequence of which an edict was published in 173 1, by 
virtue of which the custom of keeping Blue Mondajr was abolish- 
ed entirely. The edict was but little attended to except in Bran- 
denburg. In many places it was not even promulgated. The em- 
peror Francis renewed it in 1764, and a decree of the empire was 
passed to abolish Blue Monday in 1771-2; but, notwithstanding 
this, the old custom prevails, and every Monday throughout the year 
in most of the German territories, is still blue. In the hereditary 
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dominions of Austria^ not only laws have been enforced, but vari- 
ous other means. have been adopted for this salutary purpose. 
Even in the University <>£ Gottingen, in the Hanoverian domin- 
ionS) where there is more auf klarung, as the Germans admirably 
express tf^emselves, meaning '^ enlightening the mind,^ or a high- 
er state of refinement, this custom is still so prevalent, that I 
believe I may venture to affirm, that no journeyman tailor can be 
prevsdled upon to work on Monday by any prospt:ct of reward, 
but generally devotes that day to the joys of Bacchus. Many an 
Irish labourer would be disposed to strip the German Monday of 
Itsazure vest, clothe it in a suit of sables, and call it Black Monday. 
The common Irish marry very young, and hence there are 
very few spurious children in that country, md infanticide is 
scarcely ever heard of. 

The xrntive pride of the low Irish is ill directed by ignorance, 
but the frequent source of many of their better qualities. Although 
there are many beggars in Dublin, and in other towns ^ yet, to be 
reduced to beggary is thought so odious, that no one would set 
up for a beggar, more than he would for a pr(^)het, in his own 
country. No one, however pinched, would ask for alms in his 
own neighbourhood. An intelligent friend of mine told me, that a 
miserable creature, who went by the name of Doctor Donolly, 
although in a state of abject penury, would never accept of a bit 
of pork, a potatde, or a drink of milk, if offered to him ; but pre- 
ferred eating offal from a dunghill, U> the idea of being supported 
as an object of charity in the place of his nativity. After a fast, of 
three days, he has been known to refuse proffered victuals. This 
man one day went twenty-seven miles with a letter for a gentle- 
man to hb daughter at a boarding-school: arriving early in the 
morning, the servant girl, upon opening the door, after a loud con- 
sequential double rap, was much surprised to see this wretch in 
t^gs, and> without asking him any questions, she said : ^< Go along, 
" we have got nothing for you." The doctor immediately return- 
ed home without delivering the letter^ making a distance of fifty- 
four Irish miles without having broken his fest. In this national 
trait time must have made a considerable alteration; for the inge- 
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nious Derrick tells a story, which prcnres that begging vas not 
thought so disreputable in former times. Upon his asking an old 
woman one day at Killamey, in Ireland, how she intended to rear 
up her &mily, she replied: ** Some of them shall go out to ser- 
^ vice ; but as for Donough, my eldest boy, who was blinded by 
^ the small-pox, we have got a man to teach him the bag-pipes, 
<< with which, and beggit^^ there is no fear, under God, but he 
^ may get an honest livelihood, and live very comfortably; at any 
^ rate it is better than being a Mcrry tradesman** 

There have been instances of gentlemen opening gratuitous 
schools upon their estates, and, from ignorance of the character of 
their own countrymen, they have been surprised to find that fre- 
quently the poor people would not send their children ; they forgot 
that native pride which revolts at eleemosynary aid. In such an 
instance as this, if the independent spirit of the parent had been 
flattered, by calling for the payment of only a tester at the end of 
the year towards the discharge of some of the expenses incident to 
the establishment, the child would not have been withheld from it. 
The attachment of the low Irish to their children is very 
great. To play with her child is the highest delight of the mo- 
ther; and, for this indulgence, she will, by an injudicious, but 
natural miscalculation of maternal duty, omit the care of herself 
and her house : nor is the piety of their affection to their parents 
less distinguishable. Irelaq^ is not cursed with English poor-laws: 
there are no pauper-houses there, into which a child, in the full 
vigour of life and health, can cast the hoary-headed infirm author 
of his days, as he would a loathsome incumbrance, to languish 
out the poor remains of life under the neglect or barbarity of a 
parochial ofiicer, deserted by the being to whom he has imparted 
existence, and cut off from all the soothing endearments of filial 
gratitude. It is a rare sight to see, b Ireland, an aged parent 
begging for bread: he has rarely the necessity of appealing, in 
want and anguish, to him 

— ** That doth the ravens feed, 
" Yea, providently caters for the sparrow,'^ 
to be comfort to his age. 
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Of the docility of the common Irish, when kindly treated, I 
«ouId relate many instances. In Dean Swift's time, so great waa 
the influence of his character and beneficence over them, that, at 
the sight of him, if there was a riot in the streets, they would flf 
in all directions, like 8chool4)oys before their master: with a word 
and a look, he has dispersed mobs that would have set the civil 
and military power at defiance. Mr. Bell, in his admirable' 
pamphlet, relates another instance which occurred within his own 
kxiowledge. 

^ It was with the greatest reluctance they (the common peo- 
^ pie) ever consented to pay tithes: but, when any unusual 
<< impositicm was laid upon them^ which appeared unreasonable 
^ and unjust, they did not scruple to resist the levying of them 
*^ by force and violence. The author witnessed a very remark- 
<' able instance of this kind which occurred in the county of 
<< Longford, in the summer of 1778. A small assessment had 
^ been laid on the parishes of a district in that county, fiyr the 
« purpose of raising a sum of money to indemnify a person who 
^ had lost a great part of his property, in consequence of its haii 
<< ing been maliciously set on fire. Among other parishes, there 
f^ was one of c<msiderable extent, and about eight or nine miles 

* distant from the residence of this person, the inhabitants of 
^ which openly refused to pay the contribution. They hfid re- 
^\ ceived notice on a Sunday at their chapel, that persons would 
<( come to collect this money at an appointed time. On the morn- 
*< ing of a subsequent Sunday, the most violent and inflammatory 
<^ bills were seen pasted upon the doors of thef chapel, purporting 
« to be written by a man who described himself as captain of tha 
«< houghers, and threatening to maim and destroy the cattle of all 
<< persons who should pay a £uthing towards this demand. On the 
^ same day, some friends belonging to the party who was to be 
*^ indemnified, had a conference with the people of the parish afiter 
<< the service was concluded; and, by persuasions and threats, 

* endeavoured to obtain their consent to the payment of the 
** money. The people became more obstinate than ever in their 
^ refusal, and bid defiance to any force that inight be used to com* 

Z 
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.*^ pel the paymenL A party of about a dozen horsemen, armed 
^ with muskets, pistols, and swords, arrived in the course of a day 
^ or two after, and proceeded to distrain the goods of those who 
** refused payment. The inhabitants immediately assembled in 
<^ large numbers, and attacked them with stones: the others de^ 
<< fended themselves, for a considerable time, with their fire-arms ; 
^ but were at length forced to fly, and narrowly escaped with 
« their lives. No attempt was ever made afterwards, to levy this 
« assessment by force; but, in the c»urse of the following year, 
^ the porM-fmeH prevailed on the people to consent to the pay- 
*^ ment of it. The conciliating manner in which he addressed his 
^ flock on this occasicm) and the success with which this applica- 
« tion was attended, might serve as a wholesome Jesson to those 
*^ governments who think they can do more by coercion than by 
^ mildness. He told them that, < however hard and unjust it 
<* might appear to them, to be obliged to make good the losses 
^ sustained by a man whom they had never injured or known, yet 
^ such things were always done ; it was the kw; and if any of 
<^ their cabins had been burnt by evil-minded persons, the law 
^ would make good their loss in the same manner. Besides, it 
<< was impossible for them to dispute the Uisiness any longer, 
^ because the juclge at the assizes had declared that the mcmey 
^ must be paid ; and whatever the judge said was a law.' This 
^ address, coming from a man whom the people venerated, had 
*^ the desired effect, and they paid the money afterwards without 
«< a murmur of disapprobation .'' 

Anotiier instance is reconied of the eflect which the conduct 
of the dean of Kilfenora, Dr. Stevenson, produced upon his 
parishioners during the rebellion. When this gendeman went to 
itfiide up<m his living of Callan, one of /the largest in Ireland, he 
found that a spirit of insurrection had tainted every one of his 
paiishioners: instead of loading them widi taunts, reproaches, 
. and menaces, he attached them by kindnesses, by those courtedes 
which are dear to evety feeling, and particularly to an Iri^ mind, 
not by gifts, ii^ich if they cannot be returned, afiect the den* 
stbility, by destroying that equality which is necessary to cordial 
atUchmentS) but by a course of civilities and gentle expressions, 
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which can be repaid by the reeeiver* By this proceeding he gained 
thdr confidence and their lore, and vrfM was of no litde conse- 
quence, the friendship of their priest. He pointed out to them the 
peril of their desperate enterprize, and, behold the fruits of a 
deportment Kke this! in one day ^x hundred rebel* came to his 
'iM>ii8e and surrendered their arms. 

Of the extreme hardihood of the Irish, the following instances 
are given. Mr. Gordon, in his History of the Irish Rebellion, 
says, *^ The hardiness and agility of the labouring classes of the 
<< Irish, were on this (speaking of an affair at Corey) and other 
^ occasions^it) the course of the rebellion, very remarkable. Thek 
^ swiftness of foot, and activity in passing over brooks and ditches 
<< were such, that they could not aJways in crossing the fields be 
<< overtaken by horsemen ; and with so much strength of con- 
<< stitution were they found to be endued, that to kill them ^as 
» difficult, many, aft^ a multitude of stabs, not expiring until their 
" necks were cut across.'* Another remarkable instance is men- 
tioned by the same author, respecting the recovery of a rebel 
named Charles Davis, of Enniscoithy, a glazier, ^ who, after 
« having subsisted on the body of a cock for four days, in a loath- 
<( some hole where he was concealed, was discovered in the act of 
(< running awa^rfrom hb lurking-place, and brought to Vinegar- 
<< hill, where he was shot through the body said one of his arms, 
« and violently struck in several parts of the head with a pike, 
<< which however penetrated not into the bnun, and was thrown 
^ into a grave on his back, with a heap of earth and stones over 
<< him. His fsdthful dog having scraped away the covering from 
« his fece, and cleansfed it by licking the blood, he returned to Hfe, 
^ after an interment of twelve hours, and is tu>w living in perfect 
"health." - 

In battle, on shore and at sea, the Irish soldier and sailor 
have been remarkable for their valour, steadiness, and subor- 
dination ; no inconsiderable portion of the population of Ireland 
may be foimd on board of our ships of war. As far back as Spen- 
ser's time the bravery of the Irish soldier was honourably men- 
tionsd. That happy genius says, « I have heard some great warr** 
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^ riors say, that in all the senrkes^Vhich they had seen abroad in 
<( foreign countries, they never saw' a more comely man than an 
« Irishman, nor that cometh on more bravely to his chai^." 

I believe the low Irish are no more naturally pitnie to rebd- 
lion, than the ladies are to the forgery of franks. History makes 
honourable mention of their love of justice, and their submissioii 
to the laws. Baron Finglas, in the days of Henry the Eighth, 
thus speaks of the Irish: ^ The laws and statutes made by the 
^ Irish on their hills, they keep firm and stable, without brealung 
« them for any &vour or reward." — Baron Finglas^s Breviatc of 
Ireland. Sir John Davies too (attorney-general iof ihe reign of 
James the First), acknowledges, « That there is no naticm under 
« the sun that love equal and indifferent justice -better than the 
^ Irish ; or will rest better satisfied with the execution thereof, 
* although it be against themselves." — Davies*s History of Ireland. 
Coke also. says, ^^ For I have been informed by many of them that 
^ have had judicial places there (Ireland), and /tartly of mine ovm 
<* knowledge^ thait there is no nation of the christian world that are 
^ greater lovers of justice than they are ; which mtue must (^ 
^ necessity be accompained by many others."-^-€oke's In8||;itutes, 
chap. Ixxvi. 

Who, but those who knew the foct, would believe, that such 
a « strong, hardy, bold^ brave, lalxHious, warmhearted, and faith- 
(^fulrace of men^^* should be so sunk hi the scale of society as they 
are? In Ireland there is a description of men who are like so 
many ravenous wolves amongst the peasantry, known by the name 
pf Middie;-men. Between the actual proprietor, and the occupant 
of the land, there are frequently no less thaif four or five progress 
sive tenants, who frequently never see the land which they hold, 
and which b assigned from one to the other, until encumbered 
i|nd dispirited by such a concatenation of exaction, instead of 
^ing able to make thrice the amount of his rent, as he ought to 
be enabled to do, namely, one»third for his landlord, another for 
the support of his family, and the remaining part for contingencies, 
the last taker, can scarcely, after infinite toil and privation, pay 
)m| immediate lord^ and feed and clothe himself and family. 
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A form was pointed out tcr me in the south-^west of Ireland, 
Jbr which the occupier pidd foar hundred pounds per anntua, a 
rent which in England is very respectable, and would secure, 
wilii common good husbandry and prudence, a irery comfortable 
maintenance for the tenitnt and lus &mily, and enable him to lay 
a little by ; but instflad of any appearance of comfort, tiie farmer 
was half-naked, and hiii wife «nd hmify in rags. How little tiie 
kmd must experieiice the re^invigerating benefits of good hus- 
bandry can easily be imagined. The soil thus circumstanced re^ 
seniles a starved horse canyfog treble. Widiout being slaves in 
hcU their condition is IitOe better than m^ali^e inita most op- 
pressive .form. Potatoes and butter-milk, the food of an English 
hog, form the degrac^sng repast of t^e Irish peasant; a little oat- 
meal is a delicacy ; .» Sunday bit of pork a great and rare luxury. 
Depressed tx> an equality with the beast of the field, he shares his 
sorry meal with his cow, his dog, and his pig, who freqiiently feed 
Irith him, as his equal associates, out of the same bowl. 

This sense of degradation, and a conviction that his wretched* 
ness has scarcely any thing below it in the scale of human penury, 
frequently led the unhappy peasant to mingle in those unfortu- 
nate tumults which have so long, and so fatally, retarded the im- 
provement of his country ; and when he beheld how hopeless were 
the exertions of rebellion, to rush forward in the scene of slaugh- 
ter, uncover his head, and bow it to the bullets of his enemy % 

With few materials for ingenuity to work with, the peasantiy 
of Ireland are most ingenious, and with adequate inducements 
laboriously indefatigable: they possess, in general, perscmal beautf 
and vigour of frame; they abound with wit and sensibility^ 
although all the avenues to useful knowledge are closed e^nst 
them; they are capable of forgiving injuries, and are generous 
even to their oppressors ; they are sensible of superior merit, and 
submissive to it; they display natural urbanity in rags and penury^ 
a;^e cordially hospitable, ardent for information, social in their 
habits, kind in their disposition, in gaiety of heart and genuine 
humour unrivalled, even in their superstition presenting a union 
pf pleasantry and tenderness; they are warm and constant in their 
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attachments, bithful imd incorruptible in their eagagements^ inno- 
cent, with the power of senattal enjoyment peipetiially withitk their 
ijeach; obtenrant. of sexual modesty, thoug^h crowded in the narrow 
limita ofacabin; strangers to a crime which reddens the cheek 
of manhood with horror; tenacious of respect; acutely sens&le 
of and eaaily won by kindneaaes. Buckia^ie peasantry <^ Ireland; 
I appeal not to the affectionaor the huoaamty, but to the juadce of 
«Tery one to whom chance may ^rect these .pages, whether msn 
ao coostitnted present no character which' a wise government can 
mould to the great purpdse of augmenting the piosperity of the 
country, and the happinesa of society. «WeU might Lord Chester- 
field, when lord-lieutenant of Ireland, ezdaim, *< God has done 
<^ every thing for this country, noannotlmig." 

Some exertbns have been made to asneliorate the condition 
of the peasantry, but their <^eration has too much resembled 
Martial's barber, who vi^as so^ slow, that the hair began again ta 
grow on the aide of the bee he had first shaved, before he hai 
finished the other. 
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CHAPTER^XIII. 

TOUR TO KILLAUHBT-^NAAB—- RATHSp— OTHEK FORTS— THE CUR* 
■ RAQR OF KILDARB-— WIT«--«T. BRIOID*— ANECDOTES OF THAT 
IMMACULATE LADT— MONASTBREVBN-^THE BOO OF ALLEN-— 
CURIOUS BOO AKEC DOTES— a*HE EMBALMED COBL£R«-8U8TER« 
BA9EAN FQRESTS-^BEMARKS UPOK THEM-— -DUTCH BOORS- 
CANALS— -AMBRIC AN NOTIONS OF AN IMFROTBD COUNTRT— 
WALKING BOOS— LIMBBICK« 

iVStfae close of September was arrived, the period which 
is thought the most fevourable lor visitmg the lakes of Killamef 
I agam quitted the capital, determined upon taking Limerick in 
v^y way. We stopped at Naas, which is about fifteen miks from 
Dublin, after a ride through a beautiful com countrf* This town 
was formerly celebrated for being the residence of the king of 
Leinster. Upon the arrival of the English, several castles, the 
ruins of which are still visible, were erected, and the parliaments 
were formerly held here. 

Upon entering the town on the right from Dublin, is one t>f 
these Danish mounts or raths (rath means surety), which, are -so 
frequently to be met with in Ireland. These ancient fortresses 
are circular intrenchments, thrown up on the tops of hills, some- 
times with two or three, but more frequently with a single ditch« 
Dr. Ledwich observes of them, that they are always placed «ipon 
elevated spots, and are of difierent dimensions, some measuring not 
more than ten or fifteen yards in (tiameter, others contain eigh- 
teen or twenty English acres. Roimd these buildings the clan 
resided, and within they retreated from danger; many of them 
have subterraneous chambers and sally-ports: several of them are 
in good preservation. In England some antiquarians have atten^yt- 
ed to ascertain which of these later works belonged to the Anglo- 
Saxons, and which to the Danes. Spencer thinks the round ones are 
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Danishythe square Saxon; but it is generally agreed tliat the shape 
of the ground must have determined the figure^ and that circularity 
seems to have had the preference. Spencer also informs us, that 
it was a custom amongst the Irish to hold assemblies upon a 
rath or hill, to adjust the afTi^rs of neighbouring townships. It was 
also called Lioe, or tbe court, &om its b^g the place of judica- 
ture as well as the residence of the chieftain; the word lis, as lis- 
more, lisbigny; and leas or leixy correi^londiag. with the Anglo- 
Saxon word leet. The rath was also called mote. As to their 
origin, the learned doctor seems to think them Danish ; on the 
contrary. Dr. Campbell says that the use of tbem is so obvious, 
that nature herself must have pointed it out to a people always at 
war amongst themselves, and therefore he does not think they 
ought to h^ attributed solely to the Danes; and he asserts that, 
on the contrary, there is positive proof in the lives of St. Patrick, 
that these mounds were thrown up in Ireland some centuries 
before the Danes set foot in it; for Down Patrick was originally 
called Bath Keltairy munimentum Keltarii filii Duachi, and that 
it obtmed its present name from being the buryiofg-plaQe of the 
Irish Apostle. • 

Dr. Ledwich also mentions two other kinds of forts: the first 
called the dun or din, which means a high fort or rock, and the 
other daigean, e3q>ressive of a close, fiist place; and after a fort^ 
this was the primitive Celtic fortification, made by digging a ditch, 
throwing up a rampart, and on the latter fixing stakes, interlaced 
witli boughs of trees; this interlacing was called plashing, from 
the Franco^;allic, plesser, to intwine^ All these fortifications were 
the only places of defence amongst the Irish) antecedent to the 
Norman invasion, in 1169* The ruins of the raths are in many 
places held superstitiously sacred by the common Irish, on 
account of their being considered to be the fovourite haunts o^ 
fairies. UpcMi these, as well as on many of the casUes which I saw, 
time had exercised his powers. The wish of the following beauti- 
ful lines from Dodsley's Collection of Poems, seems nearly 
leidizod^ 
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On 8batter*d walls may crecpingf ivy twine^ 
And grass luxuriant clothe the harmleu mtncf 
' Tame flocks ascend the breach without a ibotind'^ 
Or crop the battiotty now a fruitful ground: 
Whilst shepherds sleep, along the ramparts laid^ 
Orpipe beneath the ybrm<Va6/(&tfAafi&f. ' 

At the foot of the rath at Naas there are the remains of ft 
house for hermits of the order of St. Augustin, founded in 1484, 
and in the centre of the town a monastery for Dominican friarsi 
dedicated to St. Eustachius, was erected. A despef^te battle was 
fought in this town between the regulars, assisted by the yeotnan- 
ry^and the\ rebels in 1798: roofless and half-demolished houses 
display the gloomy effect of that civil war* 

I was highly gratified with passing nearly two miles in the 
celebrated curragh of Kildare, the Newmarket of Ireland. This 
beautiful common, or rather undulating lawn, is covered with soft 
turf of the richest verdure, and contains nearly five thousand 
English acres; it lies high, and the soil b a fine dry loam on a 
gravelly bottom: the oecupiers of adjoining lands have the exclu- 
sive right of pasturing sheep upon it, and the flocks which fatten 
there increase ^e richness of its appearance. It once formed the 
centre of a vast ancient forest of oaks, Kildare or Chilledair signi-* 
lying the wood of oaks, and was sacred to heathen superstition ; it 
has a ranger. At the races, which are held there annually in the 
months of April, June, September, and October, king^s-plates a^ 
run for by Irish-bred horses, for the purpose of improving the 
native breed. The Irish horses are not remarkable for their beau- 
ty : they make good hacks. In various parts of Ireland muies are 
tiiought to be superior to horses for back loads, and are preferred. 
The former are so long-lived, that when they are purchased the 
age is seldom asked; they will, live in constant work for thirty 
years. 

I cannot help gratifying my reader, in this stage of our tour, 
with the result of an anxious and active inquiry which I made of 
the existence of a custom in some parts of Ireland, equally cruel 
and impolitic. Mr, Young> with perfecj^accuracy at the time whea 

8A 
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he wrofey viz. in 1780, states that all over the county of Cavan 
the peasants very commonly ploughed and harrowed with their 
horses drawhig by the tail ! and that they insisted on it that horses, 
tired in traces, would become quite fresh agdn if they worked 
by the tail. It reminds one of the &nner in ^giand sewing 
up the jaws of a ferret, previous to sending him upon his duty, 
with a large darning needle, and upon ipme one remonstrating 
with him against the barbarity of the act, he replied, ^ Why 
^ domen, mon, her likes it, her be used to it'* It is with real 
Measure that I have it in my power, upon the authority of sevenU 
gentlemen of great respectability, residing in various parts of Ire- 
land, to state, that at this day the custom of ploughing and har- 
rowing by the horse's tail does n<^ exist. Lrnig since it shocl^^ 
the humatuty and excited the interference of the legislature;. for 
I find that in the year 16S4, when Lord Strafford was Lord 
Deputy, an a^t was passed f^;ainst this cruel usage. 

In a direction nearly east and west on the long ridge of the 
curragh, there is a chain of fourteen circular intrenchments of 
different diameters, terminated on the east by an earthen tumulus, 
and on the west by a large circular rath^ near which is a small 
circular mound, with a cavity on the top, supposed to have been 
a cuci or kitchen of some of the ancient inhabitants. These in- 
trenchments are called m the Irish language &rranu foras, or 
ancient graves, and hence, as well as on account of their being too 
amall bar forts, they are considered to be tombs of the ancient 
Irish. 

After a Umg conversation about these tumuli, an intelligent 
&llow.4xaveller9 who seemed to be well acquainted with the genu- 
ine chanu^ter of the' low Irish, turned the conversation to a sub- 
ject which I hiave several times before felt great pleasure in ad^ 
verting to, vis. the felicity of their native wit, and related the 
following anecdote: In Dublin there are several little stands of 
shoe^blacks, where there is as much whim and pleasantry, though 
not so much style and accommodation exhibited, as amongst their 
brethren 2f| the Palais Royal, at Paris. One day an Englishman 
having rivalled himself oi the convenience of one of these stalls in 
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Dublin, {ifaid his little sho^4»lack with a cdnsidei'ible degree tf 
haughthieia, upon which the young dtrty urchin Mud, when Uh 
cuitomer had t>roceeded a little way from his stall: ^ By my 
<^ ahppli all tb^fioUah you hare is upon your boots, and I gare it 
« you.** 

We stopped at Kildare, the capital of the county of that liame ; 
it is pleasantly situated on a rising ground. This place is celebra^ 
ted fin* a nunnery, which was founded by the immaculate St. Bri^ 
gidy one of the heathen restals whom I have before meh* 
tioned, and who was bom in 453, and at the age cf fourteen 
recdred the veil from the hands of St. Patrick, or as tradition, 
with a wise want of precision, says, from one of her disciples* 
This nunnery was founded in 584, when ^at spotless lady was 
conretted to the christian faith: and about the same time an 
abbey for monks was founded under the same roof^ but separated 
fipom the nunnery by walls. This illustrious <* Nun of Winter's 
^ Sisterhood'' preftided both over the nuns and monks, without ^ 
one taint from the pestiferous breath of scandal, and after her 
death, which is said to have happened in 533, the abbot for seve- 
ral years was under the petticoat government of the abbess ofthia 
house, the supermtendence of which afterwards devolved to the 
regular cancms of St. Augustin. On the Ist of February every yeat 
there is a festival held here in honour of St. Brigid, .who, thank 
God, has left more of t]|e spirit of modesty thaiv celibacy to the 
ladies of Lrelsnd. The rums of the fire-house, purt of the nunnef^ 
in which the nuns of St. Btigid preserved the fire called inxtin- 
guishable, are said to be still visitiie. This rirgin fiame is siud to 
have been kept alive for 700 yearsy tmtil puffed Out by Henry da 
Londres, Archbishop of Dublin, hi 1320 ; but it was relighted and 
contmued to bum with unabated hastre until the total suppressioif 
of monasteries. The garments of this immacukte lady were for 
a long period kept with religious veneration in s|»iees. 

This place is ako eelebraffed for the remains of sev^ftf othei^ 
religious houses, and particularly for having given birth t^ David 
O'Buge, who flourished m 1330, when he was proviftcid of the 
Carmelite order; he was so profiMendly learned thsit he was called 
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(the tmming lights the mirrot*, and the ornament of hte country. 
There is a round tower here in good preservation, one hundred and 
thirty feet in height, bulk of white granite to about twelve feet 
above the ground, and the rest of common blue stone ; the door is 
fourteen feet from the foundation. 

Monastereven, which is thirty miles from Dublin, is a very 
pretty town, and beautifully situated; on the left of the entrance 
of the town is Moore Abbey, the noble seat ai the marqms of 
Drogheda, standing at the foot of a lofty hill on the banks of the 
Barrow; the demesne is finely cultivated and very picturesque. 
The river and the canal which crosses the former, very much 
augment the beauty of the scenery. By means of this canal, a trade 
is opened with Athy, Carlow, Waterford and Ross, and every day 
exhibits a scene of bustle, gaiety and vivacity, by the canal-boats 
passing and repassing. Mon^ereven derives its name from a 
noble abbey founded by St. Abben, who bestowed upon it the 
privilege of being a saoctuaiy . St. Emin or Evin, in the beginning 
of the seventh century, placed a number of monks from Soudi 
Mtmster in this abbey, the abbot of which sat as a baron in par^ 
liament. Upon the suppression of monasteries, this abbey, through 
difflM*ent, channels of descent or transfer, liecame the property of 
the marquis of Drogheda, and it still displays, under the hoar 
of time, the marks of its former dignity. 

The next stage was to Maryborough, so called after Mary, 
Queen of England. A market was established here by the late Sir 
James Pamell, for the encouragement of the woollen yam and 
stuff manufecture. As we approached the vast viraste called the 
Bog of Allen, the ccmversation became influenced by the sur- 
rounding scoiery, and we talked of these wonderful powers of 
nature, by which she sometimes revolutionizes her own works. 
The bog which lay before us, and which resembled at a distance- 
a vast brown lake, was once covered with the finest forest^rees, 
now buried under its dreary snrfitee. My intelligent fellow*tra» 
veller said it reminded him of a part of one of the eloquent ser^ 
mons preached by the celebrated dean Kirwan, the MassiUon of 
Irejands which bad taken strong possession of his memory: 
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^ Every thing is liable to change/' said that great devotional orator, 
^< empires, kingdoms, states and provinces; God, from the sum- 
^vcdt of his immutability, sports with all human things, and 
^< wishing to show how little dependence we should place upon 
<< them, has decreed that nothing here shall be permanent, but the 
** inconstancy which whirls and agitates us." 

This was the first bog I had ever seen in Ireland, and having 
fallen into the usual false notion of Englishmen who have never 
visited Ireland, that a bog was a collection of thick mud, I was at 
first surprised to see people' walking upon it, and cattle here and 
there picking up a scanty blade upon this russet lawn. This cele- 
brated bog crosses several counties, and contains three hundred 
thousand acres, and is tfie largest in Ireland. The bogs of Ireland 
at first semed to be a subject of little interest, but as I inqiiired . Jj 

and reflected, I found them a source of uncommon surprise, J^^^lA^i^ 
curiosity and amusement. The turf*bogs of Ireland have been 
considered as masses of putrefaction and as very insalubrious, and 
like marshes 'and fens, uniting a mephitis deleterious vapour or 
putrid miasmataXSo &r from this being correct, those who reside 
in this neighbourhood are as healthy and vigorous as the natives of 
any other part of Ireland; and Sir William Petty informs us, that 
the countiy people used to preserve their eggs and butter in them. 
Doctor Campbell observes, that he has seen a shoe, of one piece 
of leaSier, neatly stiched, taken out of a bog, where it was sup- 
posed, from its fashion, to have- lain for centuries, entirely fresh. 
He ako mentions, that he had seen butter called rouskin, which 
had been hid in hoUowed trunks of trees so long, that it was be- 
come hard, and almost friable, yet not devoid of unctuosity, and 
tiiat the length of time which it had been buried must have been 
great, on account of bog having grown over it ten feet. I was also 
informed by \ gentleman upon whose veracity I could rely, that he 
saw the skeleton of a Cobler, who had been unexpectedly over- 
whelmed by a floating bog, m which, upon its being afterwards 
reclaimed, he had been discovered: that when founds he had the 
appearance^of having been embalmed, and that a shoe and some 
leather/ which lay by his side, were in a perfect state of pre- 
servation. 
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How bogs have been produced is a subject which, like Ae 
atuibtitable cause of most ji^ieiioineiia, is invc^ved in philosophical 
conjecture. Underneath their sur&cef at a cqnsiderable depth* 
whole forests of prostrate trees, apparently burnt off from the 
roots are found, and the roots remain &9t in the ground: and so 
antiseptic is the nature of the extraordinary mass which covers 
them, that the finest oaks, fir, and yew, with all their branches, 
are constantly dug up in so perfect, or rather in so improved a 
condition, that they are preferred to the wood of the same sort of 
trees felled by the woodman. 

In houses of re8pectid>ility, I hare seen stairs and banmsters 
formed of the bog oak, which lopked very beautiful. As fiiel, bog- 
wood is considered a great luxury, and makes a most brilliant fire. 
In some l^es, by dig^ging to a great depth, recumbent forests 
upon ft»ests, with a layer of earth between, have been discovered, a 
sort of vegetable Herculaneum. The learned general VaUancy, in 
his Collectanea says, ^ That tho late Mr. Evans, engineer, inform- 
^ ed him, that in cuttingthe Ibe of the Royal canal through the bog 
^ of Cappagh, between Dublin and Kilcock,at the distance of twen* 
^ ty-six feet, he met with fir-trees, which apparently had been plant- 
<< ed in avenues; and at this depth he found a lump of tallow, weigh- 
^ ing about two hundred weight ; that he sunk fourteen feet below 
^ these trees in bog, and came to a hard bottom, on which were 
** oak4rees jMxwtrated.'** 

In the bog of Monela, not many miles from the bog of AUeni 
stomps of trees are visible above the sur&ce, under which is a 
stratum of turf, to the depth of ten of fifteen feet, tinder which 
is another tier of prostrate trees; beneath them another stratum 
of earth of connderable depth, below which a great number of 
stumps of trees are found standing upright, presentkig a succes* 
mon of three distinct woods, one above the other. 

Philosophical investigatbn has not hitherto sads&ctorily, ac<* 
counted for tKe prostration of these trees, and for the appearance 
of ignition at the bottom of their trunks. The sofmess Mi embalm^^ 
ing nature of the bog are at variance with the idea, that such ap- 
pearances could be effected by its action. The formation of bogs 
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m 
must have been very gradoal : and as they thickened, they must have 

equally embraced every object which they came in contact with, 
so as rather to have supported than destroyed their perpendicu- 
larity. I do not speak of those still more wonderful phenomena, 
the moving bogs, which might have borne down trees in their 
progress. If the bog*trees which appear to have been burned 
down had been rarely discovered, the solution of the ^fficulty 
would have been easier. In Sweden I saw large tracts of fir-forests, 
which had been cleared by the peasants, effected by making a fire 
round the bottom of the trunk of the tree, and burning it througli 
instead of felling it by the axe or saw: this simple but slovenly 
iMTocess is resorted to, because that country is nearly one vast 
forest. That Ireland, like Sweden, was once overrun with forest, 
the contents of the bogs sufficiently prove: and the discovery of 
the horns of the moose-deer amongst them, an animal which for 
ages has been extinct in Ireland, sufficiently demonstrates the 
antiquity of such a profusion of trees, which no doubt were an^ 
terior to the Brehon laws, because as they inflicted severe penal- 
ties upon the person who injured his neighbour's trees, every 
sort of which they enumerated, (even the shrubs and underwood 
being protected from violation by them) they form an evidenoeof 
the value of timber in Ireland, which must have arisen from its 
scarcity. If the soil of Sweden were productive of bog-trees, burn- 
ed as I have described, and not removed, they might, by th^ 
lying thick on the ground, form an impediment to all streams and 
currents, and gather in their branches whatever rubbish such 
waters brought with them, until a vegetable mass or bog should 
be formed; but is it not fiur to suppose, that only the burned trees 
would have been covered by this vegetable accretion, and that the 
trees which had not been weakened at the roots by fire, would 
hav« remained peipendicular? This accretion could not have had 
any caustic quality in it ; how could it bum away the tree from its 
roots, said not only spare but preserve the trunk and branches? 
Yet in the bogs of Ireland all the trees discovered have been fotmd 
in a horizontal position, and present the appearance of haiing 
been separated from their roots by fire. Had the ancient boors of 
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' the country thus felled them) only partial instances of such bum<^ 
ing would have occurred; but the philosophidJ process, whatever 
it may have been, which has prostrated them with the ground, 
appears to have been uniform. I make these remarks with diffi* 
dence ; it is not always the worst property^ ot ignoranceio doubt, 
or to raise a doubt. The subject is a very interesting one, and 
highly merits investigation. No writer has yet, I believe, illustrat- 
ed the cause of the position and appearance of these trees. The 
black bog cuts like cheese, and resembles rotten wood: heath, 
sedgy grass, bog-myrtle, and rushes, grow spontaneously upon it, 
and its sur&ce is rarely level: the depth of them is various; they 
have been perforated deeper that fifty feet. The bog of Allen ap- 
pears to rest upon that incomparable manure, lime-stone gravel, 
and might be easily converted into fine meadow-land, at a vast 
profit to the improver, or, as he is called in the bog language, a 
reclaimer. Inexhaustible quarries of the finest lime-stone are 
fi>und in most parts of Ireland. 

A company of Dutch boors offered their countryman king 
William to convert this bog into a meadow, and to carry the coals 
of Killinaul by canals, whick they proposed cutting through vari- 
ous parts of Ireland, provided that monarch would have permitted 
them to have been governed by the laws of Holland. 

At the bottom of many of these bogs, at a great dep^h, vesti- 
ges of arable land, and even wooden palisades, have been distinctly 
discovered; and upon the summit of many of the mountains in 
the north of Ireland, which have not been inhabited, the furrow of 
the plough appears. Mr. William King, in a letter to the Dublin 
Society, says, « When O'Donnell and Tyrone came to ihc refief 
<< of Kinsale, they wasted the country as they came through Con- 
^< naught, which by the means of the earl of Clanrickard, was 
<( generally loyal ; and there is a great tract of ground, now a bog, 
<( which was then ploughed land, and there stands the house of 
« my lord in the midst of it." Another proof that the ground 
under the bog was once covered with rich fields and beautiful 
woods is, that the finest and most numerous of the monastic 
i^msdns in Ireland are mostly to be found adjoining to or in the 
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xieighboarbood of boga; and no class of people in distant times 
ever knew how to select, appreciate, create, and enjoy the good 
things of this life, better than tiie cowled fraternity. 

In those bogs have been discovered many ponderous and 
beautiful ornaments of gold and silver, such as fibulae, clasps^ 
buckles^ bracelets, anklets, frontlets, li^nettes, plates of gold, brass 
weapons, &c., many of which are of elegant workmanship, and 
l^ye a high idea of the skill and taste of the ancient Irish. Bugle- 
horns have also been discovered, made of copper, lapped over and 
""^eHeSwith copper nails very ingeniously. Upon l^ing sounded 
they give a k>ud» distinct, wild note. 

The art of soldering does not appear to have been discovered 
when these precious remains of antiquity were first formed; at 
least the union of the parts of those which I saw was effected by 
beating or twisting them together. 

The bog is cut with an instrument called a slane, a spade of 
about four inches broad, with a steel blade of the same breadth, 
standing at right angles with the edge of the spade : the turf is 
piled up in pyramidical heaps on the margin of the pits out of 
which they arq dug, each piece being about the size and shape of 
a brick. The mode of reclsdming bogs is now very well under- 
stood; and it is ascertained that bogs must be kept drained, other- 
wise they will relapse; it is a curious circumstance, that when they 
are once reclaimed, they are convertible to any purpose of agricul- 
ture. The bogs in Ireland are rapidly reclaiming. Natui^ is throw- 
ing off her covering of russet, for a rcrf)e of green or yellow. I 
saw considerable tracts of bog that had been reclaimed, and^ 
which appeared to be very productive. The turf, when thoroughly 
heated, makes a good fi[i*e, and is an admirable substitute for coal. 
If the spirit of cutting canals, or rather of perfecting those nume- 
rous canals which Nature, in her prodigal bounty to Ireland, has 
already nearly formed in every part of that island, was co-exten- 
sive with that of reclaiming the bogs, the manufacturers wduld 
not suffer for want of fuel, 9|^ coal might be easily and cheaply 
conveyed; and up^ those bogs plantations might be made, and 
Ireland might once more boast of her Hc^rests of stately oak. 
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In Ulater and the county of Donn^gal, also along Lough*Eanit 
in the county of Fermanagh, and in the north part of the Tyroney 
there are considerable forests; atid the oounty of Wicklow^ 
King's-county, and Queen's-coonty, abound wkh wood; and so 
do parts of the counties of Wexford and Carh>w: bttt the great^^ 
part of Ireland is bate of wood. Upon an American landing ai 
Belfast, and observing how denuded and treeless the country Iras, 
he exclaimed: «• Heavens, what an imftrcved country is this I" 
His notions of improvement were derived freim his own native 
land, which is considered to be improved in proportion as its 
woods are cleared. The woods of Ireland once abounded with 
wolves, which were hunted by a peculiar breed of dbgs, now nearly 
extinct, called after their own name. 

Those whose employment it is to bore for bog-wood, discover 
the spot under which it li^s by the dew resting upon the s]ar&ce of 
it, which is absorbed in other places. The following letter, giving 
an account of a moving bog, will, I think, interest th€j reader. « On 
« the 7th day of June, 1697, near Charleville, in the county of 
" Limerick, a great rumbling or noise was heard in the earth, 
« much like unto the sound of thunder near spent; for a little 
" space, the air was somewhat troubled with little whisking winds, 
« seeming to meet contrary ways. Soon after that, to the great 
« terror and affrightment of a great number of spectators, a more 
" wonderful thing happened; for, in a bog stretching north and 
« south, the earth began to move, viz. meadow and pasture-land 
« that lay on the side of the bog, and separated by an extraordinary 
" large ditch, and other land on the other wde adjoining to it, and 
<* arising or little hill in the middle of the bog hereupon sunkHat. 
« This motion began about seven o'clock in the evening, fluctuat- 
« ing in its motion like waves ; the pasture-land rising very high, 
« so that it overrun the ground beneath it, and m6ved upon its 
" surface, rolling on with great pushing violence till it covered the 
" meadow, and is held to remain upon it sixteen feet deep. Bi the 
♦' motion of this earth, it drew after it the body of the bog, part 
"of it laying on the place where the pasturorland that moved 
« out of its place had before stood* leaving great breaches behind 
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^ it, and spewings of water Uiat cast up noisome vapours.'^ Dr. 
Ledwic^ inforpis me^ tlu|t ke saw a similar phenpmenon ^t Gur- 
te^Hunallagh, in th»)^upen's«county, where the bogi for a few 
acres, left the s^bstratum^ ft white maii, totally bare^ lor it ap- 
peaired tfiat neither the roots of heath, npr the bayberry-^ushes 
which Gpvered the bog/ had penetrated the marl so as to impede 
or stop the floating. 

The cause of. this ph^iomenon i^s supposed to have been the 
rising of the agings after piuch wet, a sort of bog-dropsy. The 
purchase of bogs fw the purpose pf reclaimij>g them, presents 
such an opportunity of employing money to an uncommon advan- 
tage, t|iat I should not be surprised if, in no very distant period, 
a bog were a greater rarity in Irdand than in England. 

Between Maryborough and Roscrea, at a great distance, the 
Sliew-bioqm mountains, from whence the river Barrow takes its 
rise, were pointed out to me. In the^e mountains, which are cele- 
brated by Spenser, there are many beautiful ^'alley^, and a vast an^ 
cient pyramidal monument of stones, called CopesLll-ban, or the 
Whitehorse. About two or three miles before we reached Roscrea, 
the singular ruins of the Abbey of Monanicha were pointed out to 
us : they are situated almost in the centre of the befpre mentioned 
bog of Monela, on an island of about three acres, inaccessible by 
horse or carriage, and even by foot passengers, for the greater 
part of the year. These ruins belonged to an ancient monastery of 
Culdean monks, founded under the patronage of St. Columbee in 
the seventh century, and consist of two chapels and a priory church, 
with the abbot's apartments adjoining. In the island are the traces 
of an orchard said fish-pond. The «^bbey-cl>urch, I was informed, 
&r I only saw it at a dist^ce, is of Saxon architecture; small but 
elegant. 

I was much gratified with Roscrea, which stands in the county 
of Tipperary, on the borders of the King's-county. The antiqua- 
rian will find much source of gratification in the remains of the 
piety and militai^ enterprise of distant times to be found in this ' 

town and neighbourhood. There is also to the north-west of this 
place a round tower fifteen feet in diameter. 
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The country in this neighbourhood is flat, and rather pocHV 
oiling to tne floods which it is subject to : hay is frequently cut 
for the first time in October; it is good for t^ack cattle. A chain 
of ancient square watch-towers within sight of each other^ for 
many miles in this part of the country, occasionally diverts the eft 
from the numerous wretched cabins which appear along the road. 
In one of them which I saw erected in a ditch, resided a beautiful 
woman, who had all the deportment of one of a superior order, 
and two remarkably handsome and healthy children. They w«re 
dressed very neatly, although they dbne out of a hut of mud and 
weeds, and filled with smoke. They attract the attention of almost 
every traveller on that road, who, pleased with their appeanmce, 
generally leaves some little token of their approbadon behind. Hie 
poor woman was a widow: she was travelling in this country with 
her little son and daughter, when a feVer. attacked her; exhatisted 
by its ravages, by hunger, and fatigue, she sunk on the road. The 
miserable cottagers in' the neighbourhood immediately built her a 
cabin, placed clean straw in it, and daily supplied her and her chil* 
dren with milk and potatoes. She recovered; though frequently 
pressed, she has constantly declined to relate her history, and now 
works for the neighbouring gentry. 

The road from Roscrea to the neighbourhood of Limerick is 
dreary, presenting little more than partial patches of fertility and 
bog. I saw all the specimens of the latter, black, white, and red. 
A short way before we reached Limerick, a small island of th^ 
richest verdure, resembling an emehdd, seated in the heart of a - 
vast brown bog, attracted my attention: the appearance was very 
singular. The whole of this gloomy country, however, exhibits a 
strong spirit for improvement, and much bog-land has been re- 
claimed in it. A few miles from Newport the scenery became 
very much improved, and enlivened by elegant villas. 

As we proceeded ab6ut five miles from Limerick, Castleconnell 
was pointed out to me, famous for its chalybeate spa, and the ro- 
mantic beauty of its scenery, through which the boast of Ireland, 
the sovereign of her rivers, the Shannon, rolls majestically along. 
This place, which is a collection of nimierous genteel lodging* 
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• houses, detached from each other, is much resorted to in the sum« 
mer by invalids suffering from obstructions of the liver and bilious 
affections, and by those who wish to enjoy some of the finest dis- 
plays of nature. 

Mount Shannon, within two miles of Limerick, on the right, 
the seat of the late lord chancellor Clare, who was justly 
celebrated for his accuteness and eloquence, is equally superb 
and beaudfuii The plantations have been formed with uncommon' 
taste from his lordship's designs, and the situation is only sur- 
-passed in Ireland by Powerscourt, the seat of lord viscount 
Powerscourt. Just before we entered the city, we pitssed a fine 
meadow which belonged to a person who was obnoxious to the re- 
bels, and which, in consequence, was in one night, during the 
rebeUicm, completely turned up. The officer on guard, hearing of 
the circumstance on the next day, which was Sunday, surrounded 
the catholic chapel with a military force, ordered every one of the 
men within to come out, marched them down to the field, and 
forced them to replace every sod. The novelty of the punishment 
jlroduced a mixture of humour and seriousness on both sides. 

The road from Dublin to Limerick is remarkably broad and 
fifte. In proceeding to the Mail Hotel, we passed through several 

* fine streets, and by several quays, lined with elegant brick houses 
and handsome shops, which have been erected very recently. The 
bustle of trade was in every quarter, and its prosperity displayed 
itself in a variety of instances. The most beautiful streets, which 
comprise a great part of the city called Newton-perry, have been 

. erected within these very few years, are spaciously laid out, and 
were enlivened by several handsome and weU dressed women. The 
ancient city consisted of two divisions, the English-town and the 
Irish-town, connected by a bridge called Baal's-bridge, which cros- 
ses an arm of the Shannon : that river greatly adds to the beauty 
as well as the opulence of the place: both these towns were for- 
merly fortified against each other, or against the common foe. 
The houses here are lofly and crowded, the streets narrow and 
dirty, and much resemble those of Rouen in Upper Normandy. 
The »dem part of the city contains an assembly-room, the 
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pnYKipal docks to which vessels of five hundred tons burden can 
^ome up and discharge their cargoes^ a handsome custom-hou?e» 
and a sp9(ciou8 comercial poffee-housey like that of Dublin> which 
was not quite finished. The Limerick glovesj so much celebratedi 
are niax^Ufa^tured here ; and it was whispered to xne that Limerick 
gloves are, m^ufactured in Dublin also. 

A stranger, however respectable, is not admitted to read the 
newspaper^ in the subscription rooms heres I presume a native, 
of som^ other country than Ireland legislated for this society. The 
^ivil government is invested in a mayor, sheriffs, recorder and 
town-clerk; and the city is the see of a bishop, united to Ard- 
fert and Aghaloe. From the tower of its CfOthic cathedral, a 
venerable pile, originally bi^lt by Donacht O'B^en, in the year 
1207, king of Limericky and since frequently repaired, I sur- 
ireyed the beautiful scene which lay before me. Belowj on my 
right, lay the city, partially veiled with smoke, with it^ diminutive 
' wriages, cars, horses, and inhabitants, in constant motion, and 
sliding up to my ears the ceaseless cUnk of hamijiers repairmg 
vessels, mingled with the confused hum of i^en, and the Shannon, 
broad) shallow, broken into little ^Is, flowing to the sea, from 
which at thia ptece it is sixty miles distant} which,* after windiii^ 
through a rich ei^panded country, vanishes in the mist of the • 
horizon : and, on my left, were the ivied towers of the ancient 
castle, and the barracks; a hoary bridge crossing the river, which 
beautifully flowed along its opposite suburbs, and after passing by 
« line of vast mountains^ eluded the eye as it curved round some 
distant meadows^ variegated by partial clumps of trees. 
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CHAPTER XIV* 

THOMOND's BRIDGE PROVISION-TRADE — HOUSE 07 tNDUBTRT 

SHOCKING SPECTACLE GROUP OF MADMEN— LORD CHANCEL- 
LOR ERSKINE-^BRIEF HISTORY OF LIMERICK-— THE SHANNON— 

/ 

THE ANTIQUARY GROSE AND THE IRISH BUTCHER— IRISH 
LANGUAGE ITS SWEETNESS THE CELEBRATED FLOOD— DOC- 
TOR JOHNSON IRISH AND CARTHAGINIAN LANGUAGES— CAR- 
THAGINIAN SWORDS. 

IN the pathedral I saw nothing worthy of notice. The 
'bridge I last mentioned is called Thomond's, and unites the coun- 
ties of Limerick and Clare; it is quite flat, and every arch in it is 
dissimilar frop the other. Its antiquity is such, that it is said to 
have been built for thirty pounds. Limerick exports pork, butter, 
beef, hides, and rape-seed ; and imports sugar, rum, timber, wines, 
coals, tobacco, salt, and bark. Its trade has flourished tb an amaz- 
ing extent. Many ot the families here are very opulent, and hand- 
some equipages are to be seen in the streets, whereas in the years 
1 740 and 1750, there were only four carriages in and near the place. 
The slaughtering, salting and packing houses, belonging to 
the provision-trade, are well worthy the notice of the traveller. 
The most frequent objects to be met with in the streets, are cars 
laden with beef proceeding to the salting-houses. Much of that 
provision supports the brave seamen of the united kingdom, and 
enables them to endure the fetigue of the blockade and the peril 
of the battie. Although Ireland cannot build a navjr, she furnishes 
it with a brave, hardy, gallant, and loyal race of men, and contri- 
butes not a little to the sustenance of the British fleets. The inns 
have not kept equal pace with the prosperity of the town : they 
are dirty and ill attendeii, but as usual furnish excellent wine af 
four shillings per bottle: we also partook of some excellent cow- 
beef. I wish I could object to nothing more thah the inconvenience 
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of ill-conducted inns; but alas! a subject of much deeper interest, 
and truly afflicting to every feeling mind, is to be found, if the 
traveller will take the trouble of walking over Thomond's bridge ' 
and enter the house of Inctuatry^ as it is called. He wiU quit a 
noble city, gay with novel opulence and luxury, for a scene which 
will strike his mind with horror. Under the roof of this house, I saw 
madmen atark^naked girded only by their irons> standing in tfio 
rain, in an open court, attended by vfometij their cells upon the 
ground-floc^, scantily supplied with straw, damp, and ill-secured. 
In the wards of labour, abandoned prostitutes, in rags and vermin, 
each loaded with a long chain and heavy log, working only when 
the eye of the superintending officer was upon them, are associated 
thrqughdut the day with respectable old female hqusekecspers, 
who, having no children to support them, to prevent famishing; 
seek this wretched asylum. At nighty they sleep together in the 
same room; the sick (unless in very extreme cases) and the 
healthy, the good and the bad, all crouded together. In the vene- 
real ward, the wretched female sufferers were iniploring for a 
litde more .covering, whilst several idiots squatted in comers, 
half naked, half famisked, pale and hollow-eyed, with a ghastly 
grin, bent a vacant stare upon the loathsome scene, and consum- 
mated its horror. Fronting this ward, across a yard, in a large 
room,' nearly thirty feet long, a raving maniac, jnstead of being 
strapped to his bed, was handcuffed to a stone of SOOlbs. weight, 
which, with the most horrible yells, by a convulsive effort of 
strength, he dragged from one enid of the room to the other, con- 
stantly exposed to the exasperating view and conversation of those 
who were in the yard. I have been well informed that lai^«iim.«i 
of money ^haVe been raised in every county for the erection o f 
mad-houses: how has this money been applied? 

The building of this lazar-gaol is so insecure, that the prosti- 
tutes confined in it, although ironed and logged, frequently make^ 
their escape. No clothing is allowed to these poor wretches but 
What they bring into the prison, or can earn, or beg. Upon in- 
quiry I foimd, what I need scarcely relate to my reader, tliat the 
funds are very inadequate, that it is supported by presentnients 
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and charity, and very seldom visited by those whom official duty^ 
if not comm^ humanity, ought to have conducted there. The 
*numbci' of miserable wretches in this house amounted to one 
hundred and thirty-eight. The governor appeared to be a humane 
man, and seemed deeply to regret what he could not conceal. 

One of the naked subjects which I mentioned, lost his senses 
by an excess of mathematical research, the other by a disappoint- 
ment of the heart, and the third, who was in the sam^ yard, by 
drunkoihess: a more afifecting and expressive group for the 
pencil, could never be presented. In one ceU, covered to his chia 
in straw, lay a hoary*headed man, who would never speak, nor take 
any thing unless conjured to do so by the name of <' the Most 
High.- 

It is A matter worthy of remark, that as reason begins to 
resume her eimpire over the chaos of the mind, the unhappy in* 
valid becomes attached to those who have had the charge of him 
during his insanity, if their conduct has been humane. I was 
upon the point of adverting to the frequently inadequate allowance 
made tb lunatics who are under the care of committees of lunacy, 
when my eye glanced upon an equity report in a newspaper^ 
lying by my side, in which I read^ with the delight which I am 
sure must pervade every bosom, the remarks which fell from the 
lord chancellor Erskine, upon the case of an unhappy lunatic 
that came before him. That wonderiul man, whose transcendant 
genius is equal to every situation, however splendid and important^ 
and before which no complication of business, however entangled 
and profound, is difficult, declared from the high seat of that 
equity which he dispenses with consummate wisdom and unex- 
ampled promptitude and purity, that to the lunatic he would be a 
vigilant trustee; that as madness was an intermitting malady, fre- 
qu^itly susceptible of model*ation and cure, he would carefully 
look into the property of the sufferer; and that instead of his 
allowance being as hitherto a scanty one, for the benefit of the 
remainder man, it should be a liberal one, and that the unfortu-. 
natie sufferer should have all qf bis own, that could conduce to the. 

2C 
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restoratioii of his health, find all that the state of his mind covM 
permit him to enjoy. 

It was a melancholy contrast to compare this gloomy afaode 
of mingled want, disease,' vice^ and malady, wiUi the new-arisen 
splendour that reigned on the opposite aide of the river. I am &r 
from thinking that the love of wealth has indurated the feelii^a of 
the inhabitanto of Limerick, but I feaar in the anxious pursuit of it 
tliey have forgott^ thsA great preceptof relig^by which thedivino 
Author of mercy so forcibty .prompts us to pity and cherish each 
other, if we hereafter expect to find &vour in his sight. I have 
not the vanity to conclude, that the j^agt which I am now writ- 
ing will ever reach tlie place upon which I write» but it may p^- 
haps arrest the eye of some one who possesses the influence I have^ 
not. Want of health has sometimes made a wanderer of me ; but 
wherever I have roamed, I have never flinched from Uie perilous 
duty of investigating the public abodes of vice and misery. A 
power of comparing has, jn some instances, enabled me to ofler 
suggestions, which in their consequences have blessed me with 
the pleasure of having alleviated some portion of suffering. In no 
part of the continent, of England or of Ireland, have I witnessed 
such a scene as that which I have mentioned, and with which I 
will wound my reader no more, but truAing to the unextinguish- 
£d>le feelings of humanity, will ardently ho^ that at a future period 
the traveller will be spared the pain of contemfrialu:]^ such an 
object. 

Limerick is enrolled in the [lage of English history. In tbs 
time of Cromwell it was besieged by Ireton, wh6 was repulsed in 
several attacks. After displaying great ^rit and gdiantry, thse 
citizens became disunited on account of their different poHtical 
attachinaits, some being followers of the Pope's nuncio, some to 
king Charles^ and others to the English acmy, till at last they 
surrendered to the enemy, when Iretion entei«d the town, and 
soon afterwards died there. In Septenaber 1691, it was invested by 
Gen. GJdkk, afiser his victory over king James's army at Aghrim, 
and was surrend^ed on the ISth IP October fdlowing, when thf 
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gUTison made a reiy honourable capitubtion for themselves and 
the rest of the inhahitaiits ; and in 1690 it was besieged by king 
WiUison) when he was forced to raise the siege. 

The Shannon, to which I again recur with uncommon delight, 
as the majestic Thames of Ireland, derives it source like geniusj 
expanding from a humble origin: from a spring amongst the 
mount^ns near Swanling-bar, in the county of Fermanagh, whence 
^ it spreads into a beautiful sheet of water, called Lough Allen, in 
the county of Leitrim, which lough is eight or nine miles in 
length, and four or five in breadth ; it then pursues its course 
through Lough Ree, in the counties of Roscommon and Longford, 
a lake of about fifteen miles long, and finely diversified with up* 
wards of sixty islands, and thence to Lough Derg, in the cpunties 
of Galway and Tipperary, which is larger th^t the last lough, 
and which is adorned with upwards of fifty islands, the largest of 
which, called Ilanmore, contains above one hundred acres of rich 
land; and on another, called Holy Island, ar&the ruins of seven 
churches, and a lofty round tower ; flowing to Limerick, it rolls 
on to the Atlantic ocean, expanded into a sea. Spenser has cele- 
brated this noble river as Denham has the Thames. 

Above Limerick, the Shannon, and the lakes of its creation, 
are navigable with boats for several miles. During a course of 
one hundred and ninety-one miles, its descent from its source is 
not less than one hundred and fifty-one feet. In the lakes and river 
a species of trout, called gilderoy, is caught, remarkable for hay- 
ing a gizzard like that of fowls. In Limerick there is a spacious 
new gaol, well designed and executed, combining the great objects 
of such a melancholy, but necessary establishment, health and 
security: .there are also barracks for about five thousand men. 

The theatre is small, and by no means suitable to the opulence 
and population of the place. The market-place, uniting the butch- 
ers, green-grocers, and fishmongers, is admirably arranged. I have 
given several instances of the native wit of diff*erent descriptions of 
the low Irish, but I have not mentioned any sprightly idea as 
emanating from a class of men, more remarkable in general for 
their jolly aspect than their%it: I mean those important person- 
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ages who have precedence in all marketSy viz. the butchers. Mf 
reader will see that in Ireland even these people have humour. 

. The celebrated antiquarian Grose, when he was in that countrfy 
was uncommonly delighted with the wit and humour of the low 
Irish, and thought that in Dublin he should be able to collect many 
amusing materials for a slang dictionary : with this view, he walk- 
ed through the principal markets of that city, listening with great 
attention to the various dialogues of the people at the different 
stalls. His large unwieldy figure, and particularly his prominent 
belly, struck a butcher, who happened to be unemployed, and 
who advancing from his stall with his hat most respectfully in his 
hand, accosted the ponderous antiquarian, by saying, *^ Sir, I have 
<< a &vour to beg of you, and I hope you will not be offended at 
^ the liberty I am about to take.'^ " By no means," said Grose, 
*' let me hear your wishes." « Sir,*' replied the fellow, « the 
" favour I have to beg is this— when your friends ask you of whom 
^ your honour buys your beef, say that it is of me.** 

Upon Thomond's bridge, for the first time since I had been in 
Ireland, I heard beggars imploring alms, and peasants convers- 
ing in the Irish language. Some words sound very sweet, and 
I^ think my reader will not object to pause a little, previous to our 
setting off fdV the lakes of Killamey, to take a brief review of 
thelangus^e. 

It is remarkable for the varieties of its powers: it is affectingr 
sweet, dignified, energetic, and sublime; and so fercibly ex* 
pressive, that the translaUcm of one compound epithet would fill 
two lines of English verse. The number of synonima with which 
it abounds, prevents the ear from being satiated by a repetition of 
the same word. It has upwards of forty names to express a ship, 
and nearly an equal nuniber for a house. 

In the county of Meath, which borders upon the metropolis, it 
has been said that a justice of the peace must understand Irish, or 
keep an interpreter. In the north-west and south-west counties, 
the English language is scarcely known; the low Irish who 
understand English and Irish, have a proverbial saying, " When 
you plead for your life, plead in Irish J* In the county of Wexf«)rd 
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English customs and habits prevail universally, and the Irish lan- 
guage is quiJMor^^o^n. 

At Limerick I heard one peasant address another, by saying, 
." Connas ta tu," how are you ? I am told that the same salutation ia 
Italian is << Come stai?" The following wordswill give a little 
specimen of the Irish language. 

Heaven, ceal. A fever, iiabras. 

An angel, aingeal. , A rose, tx)sa. 

The devil, diabal. A cottage, caban. 

The sun, sol. A cow, bo. 

The moon, luan. A Nightingale, rosin-ceoL 

A pint, pinta. 

The celebrated senator Henry Flood, bequeathed all his pro- 
perty, after the decease of his wife lady Frances Flood, to the 
university of Dublin; amongst other objects, to institute and 
maintain a professorship of the native Irish or Erse language, and 
to grant an annual premium for compositions in prose or verse 
in that language, upon some point of ancient history, government, 
religion, literature, or situation of Ireland. 

The proposed advantages of this patriotic bequest, are likely 
to vanish into " thin air," in consequence, as I am informed, of 
its having been legally ascertained that Mr. Flood had no right to 
dispose of the property, which he had destined for the support of 
this project. 

The great Dr. Johnson, in a letter to Charles O'Conner, Esq. 
strongly recommends the cultivation of Irish literature, observing, 
*' I have long wished that the Irish literature were cultivated. 
<< Ireland is known, by tradition, to have been once the seat of piety 
, " and learning ; and surely it would be very acceptable to all 
*' those who are curious, either in the original of nations, or the 
^ afSnities of languages^ to be further informed of the revolutions 
^ of a people so ancient, and once so illustrious." ' 

Sir Laurence Parsons, in his learned and elegant Defence of 
the Ancient History of Ireland, observes, that at an earjj^ period 
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of the world, the Phoenicians made a settlement in Ireland, and 
immediately, or by degrees, completely subjugated the ancient 
in^iabitants, and established in the island their laws, religion, and 
language: this elegant writer suppovts his hypothesis, by observ* 
ing, that the Carthaginians originally came from Phoenicia, and 
spoke the Phoenician language; that a specimen of thai language 
has been preserved by Plautus in one of his plays, which contains 
some speeches of Hanno, a Carthaginian, in the language of his 
country, which, he observes, appears upon examination to be the 
same language as the Irish, with some obvious allowances for the 
operation of time and corruption. 

I shall now give the beginning of Hanno's speech, precisely 
letter for letter, as it is in the edition of Plautus, publbhed a. n. 
1482, together with colonel Vallancey's collation of the same 
speech with the Irish. The first line of every triplet contains the 
letters, with their collocation and intervals, precisely as they are 
printed in the above edition of Plautus; the second line expresses 
them with such intervals as orionel Vallancey thinks they ought 
to. be placed at; and the third line shows the words in Irish, ac- 
cording to the Irish orthography and collocation. 

« Hanno, a Carthaginian, had two daughters, iHio, with their 
« nurse, were carried off by robbers, and sold to a person, who 
« brought them to Calydon in ^tolia ; having long travelled in 
« quest of them, he at last arrives where they are, and makes the 
*' following speech. 

1. 

Carthaginian^ as in Plautus, 

" Nythalonim ualon uth si corathissimk comsyth. 

With proper intervals, 

" Nyth al o nim ua lonuth sicorathissi ma com syth. 

Irish, 

« O all ntmh n'iath, lonnaith uath! so cruidhse me com sith. 

** O mighty Deity of this country, powerful, terrible ! quiet 

me with rest. 
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2. 

Cartkttgmianj ae in Plautue, 

^ Chim lach chunyth mumys tjral mycthibarii imiachi. 

Profier intervaU, 
^ Chim lach chunyth mum ys tyal mycthii barii imi schi/ 

^\ Chuio^h lach chimithe ; is .toil muiiu beiridh miocht iaf 

mi schith. 

>< Suf^rt of weak captives; be thy will to initruct me to 

obtain my children after my fatigue. 

3. 

Carthaginian^ aa in Pimtua. 
^ lipho canet hyth bymithii ad aedin bintithii. 

Profwr intfrrmls, 

^ lijdio can ety^ by mithii ad »din biimthii. 

Irieh. 

'< Can.aXa licnntha mitche be beaimaithe ad eaden. 

« Let it come to pas% that my earnest prayers be blessed 

before thee. 

4. 

CarAoffiman^aa ia P&oitUs, 
^ Bymarob -syllo homaknim uby misyrtholo. 

Profier intervah, 

w Byr nar ob syllo homai O nimrubymis yrthoho. 

Irish, 

" Bier nar ob siladh umhal; O Nim! ibhiin a frotha. 

<< A fountain denied not to drop to the humble ; O Deity, that 

I may drink of its streams. 

5. 

Carthaginian, as in Plautus, 

^ Bythlym mothym noctothii nelechanti diasmachon. 

Proper intervals. 

V Byth lym! mo thym nocto thii nel ech anti dias machon. 
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Irish. 

<< Beith liom! mo thime noctaithe niel ach ahti daisie macoiuae. 

<< Be with me 1 my fears being disclosed, I have no other intention 

but recovering my daughter." 

There is also a memorable remar]^ of the general, when he is 
informed that his daughter has been fouiid in the ^Temple of 
Venus, in which there is not the difference of a single letter be- 
tween the Punic and Irish sentence. " Handone siUi hantan bene 
« 8UU in mustine** In English : " When Venus grants a favour, it 
« is generally attended by some misfortune." 

In further corroboration, the discovery of Carthaginian swords 
in the bogs of Ireland, has been adduced. Lieutenant Gen. Camp- 
bell is in possession of one of the swords found near Armi^h; 
it is made of brass, about twenty inches long, two inches broad, 
having small holes in the handle, supposed to haVe been perforated 
for the purpose of admitting thongs to be fastened to them; 
which size and* marks correspond precisely with the swords 
discovered on the plains of Cannsc^ as I have been informed by an 
intelligent friend, who had an opportunity of comparing the 
former with the latter, which he saw in several of the museuips 
in Italy. The facts are curious, and the deductions are at least . 
ingenious. Learned men have supported and denied the Car- 
thaginian origin of the Irish: and as I have not the smallest frag- 
ment of antiquarian armour to buckle on me, it would be 
infatuation to'eagage in this Punic war. 



/ 
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CHAPTER XV. 

tTRiC qVALlTT OF IRISH LANOUAGE-^EXTRACTS FROM Al^ClBUT 
IRISH BARDS— ^-PATRICK L|K1>Elr-«-FIT»OXRALl>«Ni^'dERAN, 

1 HE Irish language is remarkable for flowing off in 
vowels upon the ear, and for the smoothness and harmony of its 
cadences, and is finely adapted to lyrio poetry. I have made the 
following extracts from some beautifol i)oemft of the ancient Irish 
poets, as a &vourable specimen of their genius; all except one of 
them are contakied in a book, which is now very scarce, Miss 
Brook's Reliques of Irish Poetry. 

SONG 

BY PATRICK LINDEN. 

Oh! fairer than the mountain snow. 
When o'er it North's pure bi^ezes blow ! 
In all iti da22ling lustre drest. 
But purer, softer is thy breast ! 

With softened fire imperial blood 

Pours through thy frame its generous flood; 

Rich in thy azure veins it flows. 

Bright in thy blushing cheek it glows ! 

See how the swan presumptuous strive^. 
Where glowing majesty revives. 
With proud contention to bespeak 
The soft dominion of that oheek ! 

Beneath it, sure, with subtle heed, 
Spme rose by stealth its leaf convey'd; 
To shed^its bright and beauteous dye. 
And sti)l the varying bloom supply. 

2D 
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The trcMes of thy silken hair. 
As curling mitu are $oft and fair; 
Bright waving o'er thy graceful neck. 
Its pure and tender snow to deck ! 

How does thy needle's art pourtray 
Each picturM form, in bright array ! 
With nature*8 self maintaining strife. 
It gives its own creation life. ' 



Pulse of my heart! dear source of care. 
Stolen sighs, and love-breath'd vows! 

Sweater than when, through scented air. 
Gay bloom Vie apple-boughs! 

Whh thee no days can winter seem. 

Nor frost nor blast can chill; 
Thou the soft breeze, the cheering beaga, 

Tfhat ietp it summer still. 



SONG- 

THE MAID OF THE YALLET* 

Have you not seen the charmer of the vale. 
Nor heard her praise, in love's fond accents drest^ 

Nor how that love has tum'd my youth so pale? 
Nor how those graces rob my soul of rest? 

That slender brow! that hand so dazzling fair. 

No silk its hue or softness can express! 
. No feather'd songsters can their down compare. 
With half the beauty those dear hands possess. 

Of Beauty's garden. Oh! thoil fairest flow'r. 
Accept my vows, and truth for treasure take! 

Oh! deign to share with me Love's blissftil pow'r. 
Nor constant faith for fleeting wealth forsake! 



.?. 
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ODE, BY FITZGERALD. 

WRITTEN BT AN IRISH POET IN THE EEION OF ELIZABETH) 
ON HIS SETTING OUT ON A VOYAOE TO SPAIN. 

Bless my good ship, protecting pow'r of grace! 
And o'er the winds, the waves, the destin*d coast> ' 
Breathe benign Spirit! Let thy radiant host 

Spread their angelic shields! 
Before us, the bright bulwark let them place. 
And fly before us, through their azure fields! 

O calm the voice of Winter's stormt 
Rule the wrath of angry seas. 
The fury of the rending blast appease. 

Nor let its rage fair Ocean's face deform! 

check the biting wind of spring. 
And from before our course. 

Arrest the fury of its wing, 

♦ And terrors of its force! 
So may we safely pass the dang^^us cape. 
And from the perils of the deep escape! 

1 grieve to leave the splendid seats 
Of Teamor's ancient fame! 

Mansion of heroes, now farewel! 
Adieu ye sweet retreats. 
Where the fam'd hunters of your ancient vale. 
Who swell'd the higii heroic tale. 

Were wont of old to dwell: 
And you, bright tribes ofsunnj^Btreamti adieu f 
While my sad feet their moumfiil path pursue, . 
Ah, well their lingering steps my grieving soul prdcUimt 

Receive me now, my ship! hoist now thy sidls^ 

To catch the favouring gales. 
O Heaven! before thine awful throne I bend! 
O let thy power thy servant now protect! 
Increase of knowledge and of wisdom, lend. 
Our course tlirough ev'ry peril to direct; 

To. steer us safe through ocean's rage. 
Where ang^ storms their dreadful strife maintaini ^ 

O may thy pow'r their wrath assuage! 
May smiling suns, and gentle bree^ees reiga! 
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Stout is my well-built ship, the stonii toWaTe> 
MajesUc in its niig;ht. 

Her bulk^treiiiefidoufl on the wave. 
Erects iis stately height! 

From her strong bottom, tali in 4ur ' 

Her branching mn^tM a*pirihg ri'sej 
Aloft their cords, and ourling heads they bear^ 
And give their sheeted ensigns to the skies; 
While her proud bulk frowns awful on th^ main^ 
And teems theJortr^M of the liquid plmnf 

Dreadful in the shock of figkt. 

She goes,— she cleaves the storm ! 
Where ruin wears it9 most tremendous fgrm 

She sails, e^ultiag in her might; 
On the fierce necks of foaming billows rides. 

And through the roar 
Of angry ocean to the destin'd shore 

Her course triumiphant guidess 
As though beneath her frown the winds were dead. 
And each blue valley %>at their eileni bed/ 

Through all the pf rila of the main 
She knows her dauntless progress to muntain! 

Through quicksands, flats, and breaking wave8» 
Her dangerous path she dares explore; 
Wrecks* storms^ and calms, alike she bravea. 
And gains, with scarce a breeze, the wish'd for a^ottl 
Or in the hour of war. 
Fierce on she bpunds; in conscious might. 
To meet the pron^is'd fighU 
While distant far. 
The fleets of wondering nations gaze. 
And view her course with emulous amaze. 
As like some champion son of fame, 
^Ite rushes on tlie shock of arms. 
And jO)'s to mingle in the loud alarms, 
ImpelPd by ra^, and fir*d with glory's flame. 

Sailing with pomp upon the watery plain. 
Like some huge monster of the xnain^ 
My ship her speckled bosom laves. 

And high in air her curling ensign waves; 
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Her stately sides, with polisVd beauty gay, ^ 

And gunnel, bright mith gold* 9 effulient ray- 



God of the wmds! O hear jny pray'r! 

Safe passage now bestow! 
S#t, o'er the slumbering deep, may lair 

And prosperous breezes blow! - 
O'er the rough rock, and swelling wave. 

Do thou our pi^grefs guide! 
Do thou^m angry ocean save. 

And o'er it» rage preside. 



ELEGY TO THE DAUGHTER OF OWEN. 

There u no account exttaU of the fair mibject. The poet* a name 
I O^Geran, 



Daughter of Owen! behold my grief! 

Look soft Pity's dear relief! 

Oh! let the beams of those life-giving eyes 

Bid my £untiQg heart arise i 

And, from the now opening grave. 

Thy faithful Jov«r save! 

Snatch from death his dire 4ecree! 
What is impossible to thee ? 
Star of my Ufct toul-cheering lights 
Beam of mildness, soft as bright; 
Do not, like others of thy sex. 
Delight th« wounded heart to vex! . 



Haste, haste! no more the kind relief delay! 
Come speak, and look, and smiki viy woe% away! 

O haate« e^ pity be too late ! 

KaMe, and intevc^t my £»^ ! 
Or soon behold lile» love, and 90i9k>w «idt» 
And see me to an early tomb descend! 
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For, ah! what med'citie can my cure impart^ 
Or what physician heal a broken heart? 



Again, at c^ntle Iove*t command^ 
.Reach forth thy snowy hand! 
Soil into mine its whiteness steal. 
And its dear pressure let me feel! 

tTnyeil the bashful radiance of thine eyes, 
{Bright tnmBUng gem*/) and let me see them risef 
Lift the fair lids where their safl glories roli, 
And send their secret glances, to my aouL 



Hast thoH not heard the weeping muse relate 
The mournful tale of young Narcissus' fate? 
How, as the bards of ancient days have sung. 
While fondly o'er the glassy s^am he hung; 
Enamour'd, he his lovely form survey'd. 
And died, at length, the victim of a shade. 

Sweet! do not thou a like misfortune prove! 
O be not such thy fate, nor such thy love! 
Let peril rather warn, and wisdom guide. 
And from thyself thy own attractions hide! 
No more on that bewitching beauty £^ze. 
Nor trust thy sight to meet its dazzling blaze! 

Hide, hide thy breast so snowy fair( 

Hide the bright tresses of thy hair! 
And oh! those eye* of radiant ruin hide/ 
What heart their killing lustre can abide! 
How, while their soft and tender glances roll. 
They steal its peace from the unwary soul! 

Hide the t^in-berrie* of thy Up** perfume. 
Their breathing fragrance, and their deepening bbomf. 
And those fair cheeks that glow like radiant mom. 
When Sol's bright rays his blushing east adora! 
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No mor« to tby incautious sight displ&y'd 
B^ that de^ form, in tender grace array'd! 

The rosy finger's tap'ring charms ; 

The slender hand^ the snowy arms; 

The little ibot so soft and fair; 

The timid step, the modest air; 
No more their graces let thine eyes pursue. 
But hide, O hide, the peril from thy view! 

The following extracts from a poem called the Lamentation 
of Cucullin over the body of his son Conloch are very affecting: 
neither the name of the poet, ^or the era in which it was 
written, are known. Cucullin, who was one of the celebrated 
«* heroes of the Western Isle," fell in love with the beautiful Aife 
in Scotland, whom leaving pregnant upon his being suddenly 
recalled to Ireland, he directed, if the child should be a son, to 
send him to Ulster as soon as his military studies were completed, 
and gave her a chain of gold to put round his neck that he might 
l(no4i||him. In time the youdi came to Ireland, clothed in armour^ 
to seek his father, who, mistaking him for an holstile knight, slew 
him, when the dying youth acknowledged himself to be his son. 

. Alas! alasl for thee, 
O Aife's hapless son! 
And oh, of sires the most undone, 
M^ child! my child! woe, tenfold woe to me ! 

Alas! that e'er these fktal plains 
Thy valiant steps receiv'd! 
And oh, for Cualma's wretched chieC 
' What now, alas! remains? 

What, but to gaze upon hi* grief? 
Of his sole son, by his own arm bereav'd! 

O! had I died before this hour !-^ , 

My lost, my lovely child! 
Before this arm my Conloch's arm oppos'd; 

Before this spear against him was addrest; 
Before these eyes beheld his eye-lids closed. 

And life's warm stream thus issuing from his breast! , 
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Then, Dcflth, how ciSjsAy had I iftet thy poWetf 
Then, at thy irorat of terrors, had I smH'd ! 

Could Fate no other gHef devise? 
No other foe J)rovide? ^ 

Oh! could no aim hut mine suffice 
To pierce my darling's side? 
My Conloch! 'tis denied thy fatker^s woe. 
Even the sad comfort of reveng-e to know! 
To rush upon thy murderer's cruel hreast. 
Scatter bis limbs, and rend his haughty crest! 
While his whole tribe in blood should quench my rage^ 
And the dire fever of my soul assuage! 
The debt of vengeance then should well be paid. 
And thousands fall (he victims of thy shade! 

But what for me-^for me is left! 
Of more, and dearer far than life bereft! 
Doom'd to yet unheard of woe! 
A father, doom'd to pierce his darling's side. 
And, oh! with blasted eyes abide 
To *€€ th€ hit dtat dropi of filial crimson fia».' 

Alas! — ^my trembling limbs!~f-my fainting frame! — 

Grief! — ^is it thou>^- 

O, conquering g^ier.— I know thee now! 
Well do thy sad effects my woes proclaim! 
Poor victor!— See thy trophies where they fie! — 
Wash them with tears! then lay thee down and die! 



Lo! the sad remnant of my slaughter'd race, 
Liie tome lone trunk, I vtither in my place/ 
No more the sons of Usnoth to my sight 
Give manly charms, and to my soul delight! 
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MOIRA BORB: A POEM. 

SUPPOSED TO BE BT 0I8IN. 

As mom from ocean lifts her loyely light. 
Fresh from the wave, with gentle splendours bright; 
So rose the maid as she approach'd the shore. 
And her light bark to land Its burden bore. 

Deck'd by soft love with sweet attractive grace. 
And all the charms of mind-iUumin'd face; 
Before our host the beauteous stranger bowM, 
Ahd, thrown to earth, her eyes their glories shroudb 

Her soft salute retum'd, with courteous air, 
Finn, Iry the hand ofsnon, conducts the fair. 
Upon his left, the valiant Gaul was plac'd; 
And on his right, her seat the stranger grac'd. 



\ 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

A TRAYELLIKa HINT-— COUNTRY BANKS»^ADAIR : ITS MONASTIC 
RUINS — TASTE AND VENERATION OF THE LOWER ORDERS FOR 
THEM PROVINCIAL IDIOM ^THE PALATINES-^GLOOMy COUN- 
TRY THE SOCIAL TOBACCO-PIPE— FIGURATIVE EXPRESSIONS 

•—WHIMSICAL EXCHANGE— A PAIR OF BREECHES— THE MOUN- 
TAINEER AND HIS DOG— APPROACH KILL ARNEY— OPINION OF 

THE LOW IRISH OF THE ENGLISH KILLARNET— IRISH FOND 

OF LAW—THE EPITAPH— MUCRUS»— PROMPT DROLLERY— A 
CAUTION SINGULAR PREDILECTION RESOLUTION — ANEC- 
DOTES OF CAROLAN— SBECIMENS OF HIS POETIC GENIUS. 

1 HERE are no stages or regular posting to Killara^y. I 
was obliged to hire a chaise to go aU the way for four guineas : the 
owner of it paying for the feeding of the post-boy and horses. The 
traveller will now, more than ever, be distressed for want of an 
uniform circulating medium : I therefore advise him to change 
his notes for those of Roches, bankers in this place, which will be 
taken at Cork and Killamey, and on the road. A lady at the inn 
where I was, assured me, that she had been detained a whole day 
in the the country, because, having no money, and no other than 
local notes, the keeper of the turnpike refused to let her pass. 
Notes for eighteen-pence are abundant. Bankers are almost as 
common as potatoes in the counties of Limerick, Kerry, and Cork. 
At a village not fer from Limerick, a blacksmith issues sixpenny 
notes, which circulate in the village, and no farther. 

In the band of one of the militia regiments I saw a banker who 
had failed for five pounds I and, trifling as this sum is, no doubt 
several suffered by the petty defaulter. In short, were not the in- 
conveniences of such a system greatly oppressive, and the tempta- 
tion to fraud shocking, these muaqtdto bankers would fuiiiish many 
a smile to the traveller as he wanders through the west and south- 
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west of Irebmd ; but^ as he Tsdues comfort and progressive motion, 
let him be careful how he receives in payment the notes which 
will be offered to him. 

About seven o'clock in the morning, under a tolerable specimen 
of the humidity of the atmosphere of this part of Ireland, I bade 
adieu to Limerick, so fiunous for its pretty women, its river, its 
gloves, and its depots of beef and pork. I saw nothing worthy of 
notice till I approached Adair, the town where we first hahed, 
which presented a very picturesque and beautiful appearance. 
This village, which is situated in the barony of Kennery, and on 
the Maig which communicates with the Shannon, abounds with 
mips of ^churches and convents, which in distant times belonged 
to the Franciscan friiatrs. Every spot is holy ground. The ruins 
which are in the highest preservation, are those of a reUgious 
house in the south side of the town, built in the reign of king 
Edward I, by J^hn earl of Kildare, for friars of the order.of the 
Holy Trinity, for the redemption of christian captives : its steeple 
is supported by a plain arch, with four diagonal ogives meeting in 
the centre, and stairs which rise to the battlements. The nave 
and choir are small and plaiil. ,On the south side of the river there 
is another friary in high preservation, founded by John earl of 
Kildare, who died 1315. In the choir, which is large, are stalls, 
and a corresponding nave, with a lateral aisle on the south side. 
To the north of the steeple are some beautiful cloisters, with 
Gothic windows, within which, on three sides of the square, are 
corridors ; and on most of these windows are escutcheons with 
the English and saltier crosses, in general ranged alternately. 
The principal parts are of hewn lime-stone, which appears fresh, 
and the workmanship is simply elegant. Near the cloisters are 
several apartments, which appear to be much more ancient than 
the other parts of the building. In the east part of the town a grey 
friary was founded by Thomas earl of Kildare, and Joan his wife, 
daughter of James earl of Desmond, in 1465. 

All these ruins are delightfully situated, and time has finely 
coloured those parts which the ivy has not covered. The moral- 
ist, the painter, and the antiquarian, wDl not pass Adair vrithout 
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heaving a sigh for poor mortality, inthout borrowing some vener- 
able grace from th<i hoary pile, or tracing, amid the mouldering 
ruins, the skill and taste bf distant ages. My driver was a very good- 
humoured fellow, who stuttered most unintelligibly till I became a 
little accustomed to him ; and although wet to the 9kin, and a glass 
of whisky lay before him, he would first conduct me to these monas- 
tic remains which, if I might judge by the brightness of his eyes, 
and the vivacity of his gestures, and by putting the heads and 
tails and scattered limbs of his words together as well as I could, 
he seemed to enjoy in a manner very creditable to his feelings. 
I was surprised to find, not only here, but in every other part of 
Ireland which I visited, that the Anglo*hibemian language spoken 
was free from provincial idiom ; the only difference which I found 
arose from the pronunciation of a few words being more or less 
bro^d. 

Upon the road I met horses laden vnth goods &stened by ropes 
of hay, horses drawing in hay harness, and pigs checked in their 
erratic disposition, by having one of their front and hinder legs 
agreeably attached to each other by the same simple material; 
and the female peasants looked neat and clean, and poised their 
milk-pails with admiirable dexterity. 

As I passed the race-course, about a mile before I reached the 
town of Rathkeale, for the first time I heard the Irish funeral' 
howl issuing from a cottage, where, by an oblique peep, I saw 
several persons assembled, who, without any appearance of grief, 
produced the most dismal sounds. The ceremony ppon those 
occasions I have before described. In this part of the country, and* 
particularly in the neighbourhood. of Rathkeale, the descendants 
of the Palatines, who came over to this country in' 1709, reside. 
In the benignity of the British nation, these Germans found a 
refuge from the oppression of their own prince, and of the French, 
on account of their religious faith. They were recommended by 
queen Anne to the protection of the Irish pariiament, which, from 
a belief that their residence would strengthen the protestant reli- 
gion, voted five thousand a year to her majesty for three years, to 
defray the expense attending their settlement. Their descendants 
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«ft a loyal, laborious, and respectable race of men. In the rebel- 
lion they formed themselves into volunteer corps, and, by essential 
services, requited the protection which the nation had afforded to 
them. The county which they inhabit has experienced great ad- 
vantages from their skill and industry. Their cottages are built 
after the fashion of their own country, and are remarkably neat 
and clean. The women frequently wear the large straw hat and 
short petticoat of the Palatinate. They never marry out of their 
own community. They use a plough peculiar to themselves, and 
retain many other of their original customs. The native peasantry 
hiave been much improved by their society and example. Several 
of these people reside on Sir William Barker's estate, in the 
county of Tipperary, and are much respected. In their emigra- 
tion, settlement, and deportment, they resemble the Dutch colony 
established within two or three miles of Copenhagen, which sup- 
plies that city with milk, butter, and its best vegetables. 

Rathkeale (from rath, a fort ; and ciel, a wood) fourteen miles 
from Adair, is situated on the river Deel, within four miles of the 
Shannon: the country leading to it is agreeable. The remains of 
several castles are to be found in the town, which sustained an 
attack from the English in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. There 
are also the remains of a priory dedicated to the Virgin. Mary. 
In the window of one of the ruins, the effigy of ah old man, like - 
that of peeping Tom of Coventry, has been ridiculously introduced. 
All the inns, as usual, have little shops ; and I rejoiced to find 
that whisky was rapidly giving way to Cork porter. The present 
lord viscount Courteney hast vast possessions in this part of the 
country. 

When I ascended those great mountains which rise between 
Rathkeale ' and Abbeyfeale, I found the road for the first time 
very bad, and neglected, in consequence, as I was informed, of 
this route to Killamey being very little frequented. The country 
assumed a barren and gloomy appearance ; the thinly scattered 
peasantry, attracted by the novel appearance of a chsdse in these 
gloomy regions, stood h&lf-enveloped in smoke at the doors of 
their miserable hovels, and displayed all the marks of extreme 
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penury* The summit of one mountain proved, when we had 
reached ity to be only the base of smother: the evening, shrouded 
in black clouds, charged with rain, rapidly set in , the wind roar- 
ed, and only the light-blue smoke of the cabin relieved the uni*> 
▼ersally deep-embrowned sterility of the scene. In these, and 
most other mountainous districts, the milk of sheep is used. 

At Abbeyfeale, so cfdled from the river that runs through it, 
and celebrated for a monastery which was formerly founded therey 
I put up for the night, which I expected to have passed in a 
wretched mud hovel, but was agreeably disappointed in finding 
the chaise stop before a neat inn which had just been opened. A 
fowl, who lost his head by my arrival, and who was not the ten- 
derest of his kind ; some excellent potatoes, a pyramid of fried 
pori^ and a pint of excellent port-wine, intr6duced in a mug, 
formed the blended meals of dinner and supper, to which let me 
add the comfort of a most excellent turf-fire, and a good bed. 

In the morning a bank-note of a neighbouring blacksmith was . 
offered to me in exchange, which I only detained whilst I copie4 
it as follows: ^ No. 18. Otie British ahUHng: for twenty-one of 
^ these, I will give the bearer a guinea note." The name signed 
I could not make out. The road to Castle Island, our next stage, 
distant ten miles, was a continuation of the same gloomy and 
mountainous scenery of black bog and barren heath, enlivened 
only by a few scattered goats : for miles not a cabin was to be 
seen ; and the only animated being in the shape of man, a ragged 
pleasant, upon a lean horse, drawing a hurdle with shafts without 
any wheels. When I looked out, I could scarcely believe that 
such a scene of desolation could conduct to the fiu'-famed beauties 
of Killamey. 

I found Ca^e Island a large town, in a state of rapid decay, 
owing, as I was informed, to a dispute amongst the proprietors 
regarding the division of their respective interests. The place 
was formerly called the Castle of the Island of Kerry. The cas- 
tle was erected in 1226; but the ruins want wood and ver<Iure tQ 
make them interesting. Immense masses of this building broken 
off, as solid and coinpact as rock, lie in the field in which it stands. 
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Only the shell of the market-house and assembly-rooms remains. 
The chaiter-scho^l established here, I was informed, was wholly 
neglected: upon this subject I shall remark heieafter. It being 
cold, whilst the horses were feeding, I went into the ^kitchen to 
drink some wine and water; here I met with two old women 
who were smoking a single ^and very short pipe between them* 
each ahemately taking a social puff. Upon ray asking one of 
them whether the rebellion had raged here much, she replied: 
<^ No, your honour, we had only a little blast of it:** this figurative 
strength of expression is very common amongst the low Irish. ' 
Ufon a rain having fallea^ after a severe frost, and the weather 
becoming softer, a fellow said, *< that the rain had taken the 
" venom out of it.'* Another said to a magistrate, before whom he 
brought 4i complaint against one of his neighbours,. after descij3>- 
ing what malice the latter bore him : " By my shoul, your ho- 
** nour, he would fidson the very earth under me if he could." 
One of my old ladies, with natural politeness, offered to extin- 
guish their joint pipe, if smoking were unpleasant t6 me. At 
the Castle Island, the innkeeper insisted upon it that all my 
shillings were bad, for the purpose of forcing upon me his shil- 
ling and Hxpenny notes. Such perfect strangers are the people 
of this county (Kerry) to coin, that when the new penny-pieces 
were first circulated, the following singular and whimsical cir- 
cumstance occurred: a militia soldier offered one of them in 
mari^et to a salesman for a pair of stockings, the latter returned 
a tester in exchange with the stockings. 

Turning round the road as I left this town, which I did with 
infinite pleasure, 1 met an Irish funeral: the corpse was in a plain 
deal coffin, and the population of two or three villages followed it, 
amongst whom about four or five men and women kept up a con- 
stant mournful cry, without any other indication of affliction: not 
one of them was in mourning, and I found my approach increased 
the chorus of the funeral yell. The country still continued very 
wild and dreary. In these mountainous regions, a stranger, mov- 
ing in a t^air of breeches^ attracts even the attention of the dogs, 
the constant inmates of the cabins^ who, upon seeing so great a 
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novelty approach, naturally regard it as a phenomenon poitending 
no good, and accordingly set up the faithful howl of alarm. One 
of these vieilant^ardians, after contemplating me for some time 
as I walked forward, gave the usual public notice of my arrival;' 
upon which one of these mountaineers threw, not a atoncy but a 
bit of turf, at him, and pulling off his hat,, apologized for his dog 
wanting better manners. In one cabin I saw a pretty obstinate 
contest between a pig a^d his mistress; the latter wanted him to 
go out, and the former was resolved to stay in, and gained his 
point. The low Irish are very fond of giving fine names to these 
animals. . A woman was overheard to say- to a great sow: ^ ^, 
Juliana! get out, what do you do here?'' This reminds me of a 
celebrated pig-feeder and s^riculturist in England, who, after 
dinner, at a show of cattle meeting gave a toast, Virginian his 
sow, and Horatio his boar. 

A few miles before we reached Killamey, <the &ce of the 
country very rapidly changed to fertility and beauty. The 
blue and purple sides of those vast mountains which inclose the 
lakes appeared full in my view: they rose majestically from a 
sea of vapour, and their heads were lost in the clouds. As we 
decended into the vale which led to the town, my driver, who by 
this time was quite intelligible to me, and who I found had im- 
pregnated me with a little of his stuttering, the natural effect of 
sympathy and association, observed: " Ah, your honour! here are 
*^ glens anfl mountains ! if you had them in your country, what 
" a fine thing it would be for the robbers and murderers there: 
" by my shoul, they are here of no use." I could not help smiling 
at his opinion of England : in vain did I tell him,that we had glens 
and mountains too, which were not infested with robbers and. 
murderers. He shook his head to all I said. In many parts of Ire- ^ 
land I found the same unfortunate and unpleasant prejudice. 

Instead of finding Killamey a little romantic place, as I had 
previously penciled it in my imagination, I entered a large town 
resembling Newport in the Isle of Wight; its streets were crowd- 
ed with people : it is the principal town in the county of Kerry. 
To my great disgust, I found the quarter-sessions were holding. 
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Eveiy Irishman thinks himself somewhat of a lavvyef, and is^ from 
the little vanity of displaying his logical skill, more than from a 
spirit of litigation, uncoTi(imonly fond 6f being a party to a cause, 
or £>rming one of the auditory ofli court of justice ; hence in Ire> 
land the quarter-sessions never ML tb bring an uncommon number 
of people together. 

I arrived late, and found a very respectable hotel so crowded^ 
that I could scarcely make my way to the landlord to learn that he 
had not even a vacant chair in his house ; so I drove, by his recom- 
mendation, to an inn kept by a Mrs. Murphy, which I found to 
be jnore quiet and very con^rtably, and with which I had no fault 
to find, but that I was obliged at night to &sten my room door 
with a pair of old snuffers. After a late dmner the weather cleared 
up, and the lustre of a new moon, occasionally obscured by light 
clouds, induced me to walk to Ross Castle, about two miles dis- 
tant, to the shores of the lower lake. As I stood by this hoary pile, 
the stupendous mountains and dusky iskMids finely reflected in the 
water, which resembled a dark n^rror, the sofl brighmess ofthe 
lunar light, the sound of distant cascades, and of »a boat moving as 
if by magic to the shore, formed a sublime and solemn scene too 
powerful and impressive for the pen to convey. Before breakfast 
the next day, I strolled through the town, which contains several 
liandsome houses. Behind a screen of arbutus, Taurels^ and jessa* 
mines, raised upon the external wall of the Roman catholic chapel^ 
a monument attracted my notice; it was a marble urn, half co- 
vered with a pdl, resting upon a sarcophagus^ under which the 
following elegant and affecting epitaph was written, 

« Entombed 

near this Monument, lie the remsuns 

of the R^ght Reverend GERALD TRAHAN, 

Doctor of the Sorbonne, and R. C. Bishop of Kerry* 

His doctrine and his life inflected credit on each other^ 

In him were blended 

the easy politeness of a gentieman 

with the purest principles of a Christiai^. 

2r 
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Given to ho8|nta]ity, gentle, sober, just, holy, contjnai^ 

his charity was diffusive and exemplary.; 

the patrpa and protector of honourable m^iit* 

He was learned without Ostentation, . 

and religbus without intolemnce: 

his affable mslnners and instructive conyersatsoii 

charmed every ear, and vanqui^ed every heart. 

. To perpetuate the inem<»y of so bi^oved a characCeri 

his mourning friends have erected this monumeoty 

a frail memorial of theb veneration lor his virtues, 

and a faint testimony of their grief for a mbfbrtiuie» 

alas ! indelibly engraved dn their hearts. 

He ^ed on the 4th day of July, 1797^ aged 54 years," 

If I were charmed with the epitaph, I wto douUy so upon find" 
ing that it was the composition of 9l firpteeiani cUrgtfman. Whilst 
I was puzzling myself to think how I ^ould reach mKyx Mahony, 
of Dunloe Castle, six miles distant, to whom I had a letter of in- 
troduction, he was pointed out to ine in the street; and, after a 
very Itind reception, he introduced me to mi^, now lieutenant* 
colonellieyland, the commanding officer of the Londonderry mi- 
litia, who, with the characteristic politeness and warmth oCan Irish 
gentleman, improved by having visited the most polished' courts 
of Europe, made an immediaifee arrangement for my seeing every 
thing worthy of attention at Killamey. In half an hour after this 
introduction, I was on my road to Mucruss, weB mounted, with 
my Killamey friend. We passed by the house and grounds of 
lord Kenmare : tlie former is large and somewhat s^d, and pos* 
sesses nothing worthy of notice; the latter are very beautiful. As 
we turned into Mucruss, the estate of H. A. Hetbert, Esq., the 
richest scenery opened upon us: the ground, gentJy undiflating, 
clothed with vivid green verdure, the effect of the, great humidity 
of the climate here, was adorned with almost every variety of 
shrubs, flourishing in the highest beauty. and perfection. The 
graceful nuns oi Mucruss abbey on our right, half embosomed 
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ia a> group of luxuriant and stately treeS) influencedi aa soon as 
86^1) the biidle <^ our horses. I contemplated, with reverence, a 
ve#y ancient mtid prodigious yew, the trunk of which is between 
siev^n and eight feet in circumference, which grow&in the centre 
of a cloistered court, and covers it with a roof of branches and 
leaves, whilst some ash-lrees of a prodigious size overshadow it 
wi^out. Tl6s yew-'tree is the object of superstitious veneration 
amongst the low people, who also exhibit their devotion to the 
saint of the place, by going round the building a certain number 
of times, during which they recite prayers. Pilgrims come from 
a considerable distance to do penance here. According to tradi* 
tion, many Irish kings and chieEs are buried in the abbey, a 
fiivourite place of sepulture, where the dead arc buried only on 
the south and east sides : the north is looked upon, I was told, as 
the Devil's side, and the west is preserved for unbaptized children, 
for soldiers, and strangers. In this court are windows of unequal 
sizes: to try the prompt drollery of an Irishman whom I met 
afterwards, I asked him the cause of the inequality. " By my 
" shoul !" said he, " arid the great windbws were for the fat fiiars 
« to look through, and the smaller ones for the little friars.'* 
Whilst I was reading a pathetic epitaph upon one of the monu- 
ments in the abbey, I felt myself affected by putrid effluvia; and 
upon looking on each side, I observed, for the first time, some 
bodies, which might have been interred two or three months, in 
cofflns, the planks of which had started, not half covered with 
.mould. Upon quitting the spot, a great collection qf skulls and 
bones, promiscuously heaped up, in niches in the walls) excited 
melancholy observation. 

I would recommend to^the gbod ptople of Killamey in their 
arrangement oC these wretched relics of our frail existence, the 
mode adopted in the chapel of All Souls, commonly called the 
JSktiil Chafieii at' the Franciscan convent on the Tereira da Cea in 
Funchal, in the island of Madeira, the roof and sides of which 
are entirely composed of the skulls and thigh-bones of deceased 
monks, which are an*anged with ghastly taste and horrible regu- 
larity. The soil ol^ the abbey is very thin, and every efibrt has 
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beeir made to disvuade the lower classes from bringing tkenr 
dead h^, but in yun. It is a &ct that those who have been 
buried six months or a year before, are raised and placed on one- 
side to make- room for those who are brought for interment 
afterwards. 

So loaded with contagion is the air c^ this spot) that every 
principle of humanity imperiously calls upon the indulgei^ 
owner to exercise his right of closing it up as a place of sepukure. 
in iuture. I warn every one who visits Killam^yi as. he values 
life, not to enter this abbey. Contrast renders doubty horrible the 
ghastly contemplation of human dissolution, tainting the sur^ 
rounding air with pestilence^ in a spot which nature has enriched 
with a profusion of romantic beauty. The superstition of the 
people in the neighbourhood of Adair, which I have mentioned,- 
crowded one of the abbeys there with their dead, until the i^pot 
became the seat of infection ; upon which, lord Adair, owner of 
the place, with equal prudence and resoluti0ki, sent for some of. 
the soldiers of a militia regiment quartered in the neighbourhood, 
and having taken every proper precaution against infection, pre* 
vailed upon them, by a Ifoeral remuneration, in one night to re*> 
move every vestige of corruption from the favourite abbey into 
the river, and never afterwards permitted another ocM^se to be 
buried in his grounds. His lordship lost his popularity for a short 
period, and more serious consequences were apprehended by 
his friends, buta^ litde time and TeflecUon restored him to the 
good o]^inion of those whom his good sense and firmness had 
offended. 

Some years since an Englishman of handsome appearancQ> 
and in the prime of life, from what cause I could not learn, se* 
lected this abbey for the place of his retirement, and covered an 
open cell in one of the upper apartments, with fragments of 
tombs and coffins to protect himself against the inclemencies of 
of the weather. He sometimes ^sociated with the neighbour^, 
and obtained such a reputation for sanctity, that the surrounding 
peasants used to supply him i^iUi food, till at last it was discovered 
that the holy man was^ given to solitary whisky indulgences, an^ 
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that he was seen reefiog aoaongat the graveS) and apostrophizing 
the bones that lay scattered in the aisles ; in cmisequence'of which 
the superstitious veneration of the good people of KiUamey dlmi^ 
ni 3 h c d » and in one night the erenute disappeared, having pre- 
viously declared his * intention of retiring to a cell upon the rock 
f^ IJsb<m. I remember in DevcHishire a letter-carrier) who, in 
consequence of a disappointment of the heart in early li£^} never 
sJiaved* and always lived i^pon raw meat. 

The mansion of Mr. Herbert is a comfortable one; he was 
frmn home, but his housekeeper insisted upon tempting us with 
a sandwich of exquisite Killamey muttcm : the house is in a bad 
situation. We visited a cottage which he built, called Turk-forest 
Xxxlge ; the view from one side of it is fine, the situation is singu- 
lar^ and it seems to shiver in the vast shadow of the Turk moun- 
tain, at the base of which it stands. 

Mucrusslake lies expanded below the garden very beautifully. 
From the cottage <spe proceeded to the Turk cascade^ which falls 
from the Devil's Punch-bowl, a supposed volcanic crater, upon the 
summit of Mangerton mountain. Of the beauty of this fall I could 
not judge, as it was supf^ied with but little water when I saw it. 
The visitor of Killamey will be applied to l^ the people who 
belong to the boats, which are kept for visiting the lakes: the ex* 
pense of hiring them, the charge of the boatmen, French-horns, 
victualling them, powder for the petteraro, generally amounts to 
about nine guineas, by the time all the lakes are visited. I speak 
. only from infoi'mation, for the polite attentioif I received prevent 
ted me from stating it with the certainty of experience. All the 
boats belong to Lord Kenmare, as lord of the lakes. In conse* 
quence of the sudden squalls that frequently blow, no sails are per- 
mitted. 

The next m<H7iing being very rainy, we were prevented from 
going on the lakes^ but were gratified by hearing the band of the 
Londonderry militia, which is a remarkably fine one, play some 
beautiful airs, composed by lady Steward, sister of lord Castle- 
reagh, and others of the justly celebrated Irish bard, Carolan. I 
have taken a brief account of this extraordinary genius, from the 
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Jiistorical Mantm a£ the Irtah BoBdst by Joseph Cooper Walker* 
Eaq. This poet was bom in the year 1670| in the village of Nob* 
ber, in the county of Westmeath ; he was deprived qf sight at an 
early period: ^ My eyes^" he used pleasantly to say, ^ are trans- 
planted into my ears/' Several years after he had lost bis ughty 
he fell in. love ivith a Miss Bridget Cniise, vboirefused him her 
hand: he made sweet verses upon hevy upon which Mr. Walker 
elegantly compares him to Apolloy who* when he i:aught at 
the nymphy filled his arms with bays* A very extraordinary effect 
of his passion for this lady b mentioned by Mr. O^Conner. Upcm 
his return from shore finom St. Patrick's Purgatory, a cave in an 
island ki Lough Deai*g, in the county of Donnegal, where he had 
been on a pilgrimage, he found several pilgrims waiting the arri- 
val of the boat which had conveyed him to the object of his 
devotion : in assisting some of these travellers to get on board, he 
chanced to take a lady's hand, and instantly exclaimed, ^ By the 
hand of my ^ssip, this is the hand of Bridget Cruise :'' his feel- 
ing was faithful; the being whom he touched was the object of 
his earliest love. He was said to have been a genuine representa- 
tive of the ancient bard, with a great share of Anacreontic spirit 
in his compositions. In his wanderings from house to house, 
where he always received a cordial welcome, he composed those 
airs, which are justly the delight of his countr3rmen. Carolan, at 
an early period of life, contracted a fondness for Irish wine, that 
is, whisky and other spirituous liquors, from which being inter- 
dicted by his physician, he sunk into a profound melancholy. Pas-^ 
sing one day a grocer's shop, where whisky was sold, after six 
weeks' abstinence from his favourite indulgence, he told the young 
man who stood behind the counter to bring a measure of his 
favourite liquor, and declared that he only wished to smell it: the 
fumes ascended to his brain, and all his genius and animal spirits 
revived. He again drank the forbidden draught, and composed 
one of the sweetest of his songs, in that state, which he has so 
finely described in his " Receipt," when 

** Sense feels no pain, and mind no care." 
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His wit was very ready and 4bi*dble. Being upon a visit with 
a parsimonious lady^ as lie sat one day playing upon his harp, he 
heard the butler, whose name ^Wvls O'F^Hnn, unlock the cellar door, 
upon which he followed him, and requested a cup of beer ; the 
iellow refused, and thrust him rudely from the. cellar, upon which 
he composed the fdlowing severe epigram: 

r 
What pity hell's gates are not kept by O'FHnn ! 
So surly a dog would let nobody in. 

So exquisite was the ear of Carolan, that he laid a wager with 
a celebrated Italian performer, upon a visit to lord. Mayo, that he 
would follow him in any piece he played, and that be would after- 
wards play a voluntary, in which tJie foreigner should not be able 
to follow him ; the offer was accepted, and Carolan was victorious. 
The celebrated Geminiani pronoimced Carolan to be a wondeiful 
musical genius. Soon after the death of his wife, to whom he 
was ardently attached, he followed her to the grave in March 1 738, 
in the sixty-eighth year of his age. The following exquisite lines, 
from a translation by Miss Brookes, in her Reliques of Irish Poetry, 
will prove how sweet a poet Carolan was. 



SONG FOR MABLE KELLY, 

BY CAROLAN. 

The youth whom fav'ring Heavens decree 
To join his fate, my fair ! with thee. 
And see that lovely head of thine 
With fondness on his arm recline; * • 

No thought but Joy can fill his mind. 
Nor any care can entrance findj 
Nor sickness hurt, nor terror shake. 
And Death will spare him for thy sake! 
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For the brigbt iowing <if thy hair, 
That decks a face'so heavenly fair; 
And a faU form to match that face. 
The rival of the cygnet's grace. 

When with calm dignity she moves, 
Where the clear stream her hue iflsprove« 
Where she her snowy bosom laves. 
And floafta majestic on the waves. 

Grace gave thy form, in beauty gay, 
X And rang'd thy teeth in bright array; 

All tongues with joy thy praises tell, 
Artd love deUghts with thee to dwell. 

To thee harmonious powers belong. 
That add to verse the charms of song; 
Soft melody to numbers join. 
And make the poet halt-divine. 

As when the, softly blQshing rose, 
Close by some neighbouring lily grows; 
Such is the glow thy cheeks diffuse, 
And such tlieir bright and blended hues ? 

THe timid lustre of thine eye. 
With nature's purest tints can vie; 
With the sweet blue-bell's azure gem. 
That droops upon its modest stem ! 

How blest the bard, O lovely maid* 
To find thee in thy charms array' d; • 
Thy pearly teeth, thy flowing hair, 
Thy neck beyond the cygnet fair! 

As when the simple birds at night 
Fly round the torch's fatal light. 
Wild, and with ecstasy elate, 
Unconscious of approaching fate: 
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, So the sof^' splendours of thy fftce, , 
And thy fair form's eochantini^ grace. 
Allure to death unwary love» 
And thousands the bright ruin prove! 

£y'n he whose hapless eyes no ray 
Admit from beauty's cheering day; 
Yet, though lie cannot see the light. 
He feels it warm, and knows it l»%iit , 

In beauty, talents, taste refin'd. 
And all the graces of the mind; 
In all unmatch'd thy charms remain, 
N(»r meet a rival on the plj^n. >) 

Thy slender foot, tlnne azure eye. 
Thy smiling lip of scarlet dye; 
Thy tapering hand, so soft and fidr, 
^The bright redundance of thy hair! 

Oh, blest be the auspicious day 
That gave them to thy poet's lay! 
O'er rival bards to lift his name. 
Inspire his verse, and swell his fam<g. 



CAROLAN TO GRACY NUGENT. 

BY CHAtlLES WILSOK, ESq. 

The fairest flow'r of beauty's spring, 
Now softly yr6ta^ the swelling string; 
Oh! Gsacy, bom of generous race,* 
Too happy in each nameless grace: 



* She was related to the Nugent family. 

2G 



8M ivs STitAim£R m nmjom. 

Who nMCIt thy pi%sence sttre is Ueit, 
V6 more by «iifti(HU toirow ]iiiMt; 
If fortune frewns, one sing^te nty 
From thy bright eyes efluseii day. 

Thy hafr by Beiuity^ ftnu^efs spun. 
Dipt in the gieam <ftMng tun^ 
She ds on thy neck, hi wtintmi pUy^ 
7^ thi^e dtopB andftatif ofdmy. 
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CHAPTER. XVIJ. 

yWIT W T»H |.«t1ilFm W^&^ROSft CASTIfC:— TK£ ISLAND OF !;»• 
JfI^FAI.i;)^l« DEACmiB^Dt— r-TIEE HEIlMAFBROmTICAL HOLLY— r 
o'iIITIAIVAM'S) C4««A9£-^V^0KTABLE MAaBACBE— TBB quAH' 
TER SSSSIONS»>«>LOW IRISH FONI> OF L A W«— NATIONAL CifARAO* 
TS;ii(IST^i^«-4XROLLI|^T OK CONV|CTEP CULPRIT— -WIT-r^CLAS- 
ftlCAL C;HA^A(i7Km QF T^,^ COUNTY OF l(fll^RY--^CA8TLSS— 
CATHOLIC 8«^INARlK»-f^VISIT TO TUB UP?]^R LAKE-— THX 
9T«4WBBR|kV*TR91>— BVAUVB A|ISW9RS-^THE VCHOh— AN£C« 
BOT9-«B«B4.Ki:^ HEADS FOR LOYE'— FIGHTING A SIGN OB 
TRANiyJILIflTY-'^THR PlfRPLE FOUNTAIN?— ANECDOTES OJf 
I^INO paNAHVB— rA^ECpOTE PF imm MAGNAN|li|.ITY-— TIL* 
.).AqiB AIF9 A.GRJ<?VIiTVR|i-^pOFBfLAnON OF IR^LA.N:?^^ 

Upon the veathtr dealing up about two o'clock in the 
afternoon, we code to Ross castle to take* water^ where colonel 
Ueyland's bo^t and six men and a bugte wece waiting for us: 
The road to tte^ castle runs through a bog» and is rather dreary. 
The caatie is picturesque, ^and forms a barrack for a company of 
soldiers: it stands in Ross islaiid, the largest in the lake, about a 
mile in length, almost covered with eYergreens, and abounding 
with copper and kad mines. This castle was formerly a royal re* 
* sidence, or radier the seat of the lords of the lakes, who as»mied 
the title of kings. The &mlly of CyDonahue was the last that bore 
this title. Aa we stopped to look at the castle, one of the people 
belonging to it presented me with a copper two shillings and* six- 
penny piece, wliich had been found with others of the same coin 
in Irela^d^ and which were coined, and forced into short^liYed 
circuftudon, during the ^stresses of lames the second in Iretand. 
The lower lake seemed to be spotted with an archipelago of 
islands. We proceed to Innisfieillen, one of the largest and most 
beautiful of them. It is a lawn containing about seYenteen acres 
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•f the richest verdure^ fenced with rock: a path runs rouisd t&e 
. island, overarched with trees of the most luxuriant growth. The 
holly, beech, and yew, abound here, and grow to prodi^oos size 
and beauty. I saw a holly with two sort* of leaves, one prickly 
and the other smooth ; they were called male and female leaves: 
and another was eleven feet itfid a half in cifctrtnfefrence. From 
one point we saw before us the vast mountains of -GleiiaA'and 
Toomish, towering into the douds, which were ccmtrasM by the 
softer scents of the wooded shores of Ross island. 

At one extremity of Inntsfallen, our guide took great psini to 
show us a hollow rock, which is called the Bed of Honour, ^kI is 
said to possess a Charm agunst- sterility in women. Amongst 
bramble^ and- briars we found the remcdns of a small abbeys fbund- 
)kl at the close of the sixth century. According to ^annals of 
Munster, a. n: 1180, this abbey and ground vrere esteemed a 
paradise and a secure sanctuary, in which i^ treasures ^of the 
whole country were occasionally deposited with ito clei^. On 
the north-east point near the landing-place is a small building, 
supposed to have* been a chapel, now used by visitors to dine in. 
The ledges of rocks which ennrcm this wilderness of sweets are 
romantie beyond imagination^^ they were^dily carpeted to their 
very eclges with verdure, which cover their smgles and uneven- 
tjess; and they support, without any apparent nourishihait, the 
richest shrubs and trees. In some places these rocks presetted the 
most rugged and fantastic Uttle bays, in others they had the grace*; 
ful appearance of pedestals of polished martile. In this Temp^ the 
imagination felt .all its energies awak&a ; it formed some romantic 
associate for every bower, green nook, and winding path : in the 
centre it raised an aerial monument to that bard who has. elucida- 
ted nature without either an example or an imitator, to Shak- 
speare; and opposite to the &iry pile, it plated the bust of that 
woTvlerful being, i^ho, without a rival, in form, voice, expression, 
and ma|esty, has embodied the divined images of his mkulito a 
Siddensi 

■ ■ Hie Isetis otia fundis 

SpeliHicxy vlvique lacus, hie friglda Tempe, 

Mugitusque bollnak 
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Idatads in this lake are dispersed wilihout order akmg the 
level shores to the east aad north; to the south and westi there is 
one unbroken sheet of water. 

Upon lesiTing this enchanting spot, we crossed over to 0*Sul- 
livan^ cascwley « mountnin stream roaring down a rocky channel 
on tiie'side of Glenaa. W^ were ocmducted through a winding 
une<^ial path, deeply overshadowed with trees^ which lessened as 
we a^pcoached the JhU, upon which the sun shcme brilliantly; the 
leafless branch of a l^a^feed oak stretched half-across it; its re- 
bounding feamrvwhite^ as tibe driven snow, sfMnead as it were^ 
miishn vei^over the light green of the shrubs which crowned the 
sununit of the &11, and the gray and mossH^overed rocks, over 
which the descending waters roared to tibe lake. , Upon our return, 
I was informed that X^i^lenaa was till lately entirely clothed with 
the finest woods. Oh that the genius of the lakes could have pre- 
vailed upon the noble lord of the mountain (lord JELenmare) to 
have spared this vegetable massacre, this melancholy, I had 
almost ssad sacrilegious mutilation I 

% Procumbunt picex, sonat icta securibus ilex, 
Fraxinexque trabes; cuneis et fissile robur 
Scin^u^: advolvunt in^ntes montibui^ ornos.«^VxRGiL. 

V 

Although stripped of its leafy honours by the axe, it still pre- 
sented a majestic appearance : one side of it was finely feathered 
with oak, holly, and arbutus, and those parts which the woodman 
had denuded were covered over with a rich warm brown tint. 

Let me here caution those who visit the lakes against having 
turf or Kilkenney-coal fires in their bed-rooms ; by the former I 
had nearly perished in the night l^ suffocation, and the latter has 
more than once proved fatal. 

The next morning I attended the quarter-sessions, at which a 
barrister presided. At this meeting the character of the people 
was strikingly developed. The greatest good-humour prevailed 
in the court, which was a large naked room, wkh a quafttity of 
turf piled up in one comer of it. Every face looked animated; 
scarcely any decorum was kept, but justice was expeditiously, 
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wid I believe substantielty, atdmimaterad bjr the faertiBlitr^ ivio ii 
•ddireesed by that Mine, and who apptuetd ta be peHbctlx ceitipe- 
tent to the discharge of his judicial duties. He was ^vated above 
the rest. A fellow, like wftry one of his countrTtnen in or out of 
court, ioYinglairtolmioul, projected himg^ too Ibnnaid to liear 
a cause which was proceeding: the officer of ^le codit^ who,like 
the bell of Peeping Tom of Coveiitr3r, made a horrible uoiie bf 
endeavouring to keep ulenee, struck this tfudous unhieky wigfaft 
ablow on the head with a long pole, aknosi sufficieotlji foreibleto 
have felled «i ox; the fellow rubbed his head, alt the aasemblf 
broke out in a loud lattgh,ia which the crf^ect of tkehr mirth could 
not resast joming. Instead of counsel, solicitcvs pleaded: one of 
them was examii^g a rustic, a witness on behalf of his dtem^ 
when I entered: the poor fellow suffered answers un&vouraUe to 
thepart^r for whom he appeared to escape him; upon Which) after 
half a dozen imprecations, the solicitor threw the Testament on 
which he had been sworn at his head; a Second laugh followed} 
another fellow swore backwards and forwards ten tames in about 
as many minutes, and whoever he was detected in the most abo- 
minable perjury, the auditory was thrown into convulsicms of 
merriment. The barri^er held in his hands not the scales of jus- 
tice, but a little brass machine for weighing shillings, simi}ar to 
that which I described to have been used by my feir glover in 
Dublin, and which was in frequent requisition upon tike judkiid 
seat, for ascertuning the due weight of fees paid into court; 
another proof of the injurious effects of the wretched state of 
the circulating medium! The day before, a young noUemany 
whose political genius and unUemished integrity have been since 
so brilliantly brought forward, by the demise of c«ie of the most 
incorruptible and eloquent, though not the most successful of 
ministers, was seated on the b^ich, for the purpose of observing 
the habits of the people: I allude to the present chancellor of 
the exchequer, lord Henry Petty. His presence was regared as 
a flattering compliitient ; but whether it kept those sons of drc4« 
lery md mirth in better order I know not. 
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When las LonMup was presau, « culprit was sentenced to 
three tnonths impTisonineiit: as he was conducted twt of court, 
line Ibilev said^ « By Jasus, it is all owing to his fordshtpy long. 
^ life to him ; if he had not been there^ I know the barrister, as 
^ wwtl^ a gentJeman as ever lived, would only have sentenced 
^ me lR»r a fortnight; hut he thought, as the young lord was 
^ there, if he had kt me <dBr liiore aisy^ he would not have been 
^ thought to Im,^ done his duty, and there it is." 

The low Iiish are adt oiUy fond of law, but are capable of ntak- 
tskg shff^wd remailBS upon the aikninistraidon t>f justice. Many 
years since, a gentleman lof cwwtguencewnd iniein»t was tried at 
liie assiaes of Galway, £>r murder, and, notwithstanding the 
clearest evidence of the feet, the jury acquitted him. Soon after- 
wards, as some gentlemen were landing at a large window at 
Lucas's coffee-Jioose, much resoitei^ to in those days, situated 
exactly where the Exchange now is, a criminal was carried past 
to be executed: upon which they said, «< What b that fellow 
^ going to be hanged for?** A low Ibllow who was passing by, 
and overheard the question, looked up and said: -** Pfause your 
^ honours! for want of a Oaiway jwryJ* 

The neSSt morning we set t^ by water fer Dimloe castle, the 
tieat of Maj<x* Mahony, stan<Kng upon iJtat river Laune, or Luno, 
beytond the north end of the lower lake, which is bine miles Jong. <• 
The moudi of fhe river is so shallow, that we were obliged to get 
Iftto a smaller boat, and wc^ nearly lifted over several shatiowa. 
It is the only outlet from the lake, which receives from the sur- 
rounding mountains many plentifol streams, and dischai^es itself 
into the ocean about tevcan or eight miles distant, it Separates 
0*SMlivan^s couatiy, as it is tailed, though it liefongs to Mt. 
Heitert, from the estaite of Macattthymore, which completes the 
western boundary ai the lower lake. The lower people of Kerry 
are cekibrated for tiveir classical i^idrit. A gentleman, w4id alightr 
«d from his hdrse to take a view of the ancient family seat of 
Macafthymore some years since, gave the bridle to a poor 
boy to hold, who seemed very anxious to be employed in that 
way : the traveller, struck with his manner^ entered into conver- 
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eatioii with him, and to his asttmishment feundy Undar an apf^eftr- 
ance of the most abject poverty, that he was well acqiiainted with 
the best Latin poets, had read most of 4he historians, and was then 
studying the orations of .Cicero. 

Upon our arrival at the castle, we found our horses ready 
saddled, and we immediately proceeded to a frightful scene of 
» desolation, called the Gap, about three miles distant It is a 
hideous pass through two prod^ous mountains of barren rock 
and masses of.stone, which, looked ga if all the rubbish of the 
creation, after the great creator had com^ted his wot^ had been 
eollected together. From the summit of one of the sides, the 
Purple mountaip, as it is called, capped with cloud, and the upper 
lake, are seen. Although there is scarcely soil 8uffident:to nou- 
rish a blade of grass, yet a little smoke which we saw, denoted 
that, upon the cn^y cliffs, a few wretched cabms were scattered. 
The only animated being, except the in^viduak who coniposed 
our party, was a poor labourer, who, at a giddy depth, was quar- 
rpng slate. I felt no Indisposition to quit this desolate re^on 
and return to Dunloe castle, where we found an eiccellent dinn^, 
and an Irish welcome, wtdting our arrival. In the woods near the 
castle, we passed by some of its towers aniLapartments, whickthe 
cannon of Cromwell and the rendiag hand of time, had laid pros- 
• trate. The part that retains its perpendicularity still preserves 
the dignified name of a castle, although it has only one room on 
a floor,andmany of the £unily are obliged to be accomtoocteted in 
out offices. I should think the castle, like many others whif:h I 
saw in Ireland, must have been small: very few can have been 
places of defence^ The pride of the ancient Irish gentry induced 
them to dignif)r their residences with the name of castles; that of 
a house, whidi is now so mudi the iashi<m in Engl^d^ that every "^ 
citizen's snug little box, vrith furt^ yanU square of ^irubbery, 
flower, and lutchen-garden, bears the pompous name, was called 
in Irish, by way of contempt, clahane, or a heap of stones. In 
Ledwich's Antiquities, there is the Mowmg account of Irish 
castles: 
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^ 0& the arrival of HcUry II he ordered castles to be built: 
(( the want of these fecilit^ted his grandfather's attempt on En- 
^ glandf as those he constructed secured Ms possession. In theas 
^ out new cobnists defied the resentment of the nativesi and by 
^ them they restrained the fickleness, and preserved the allegiance 
^ of the Irish* About 1 180, Lacy <;aateUati|d Leinster and Meath. 

^ The wild and rude manner of life of the Irish made them l(>ok 
^ on castles and the confinement within them with abhorrence- 
^ Sir John d^ Courcy constructed two in Mac Mahon's country: 
^ these awed the latter^ he became complaisant, swore fidelity^ 
^ and made Courcy hU gq^sifr, Courcy at length bestowed on him 
^ the, castles and their appendant lands. Within a month Mae 
^ Mahon demoUshed both. Being asked the reason for doing sO| 
^ he answered, that he did not promise to hold stones, but lands 
'^ that it was contrary to his nature to live within cold w^s whilst 
^ the ^iroods were so nigh. It was late before the Irisl^ in imita« 
^ ticHi of the English, raised a few piles for the captains of the 
'< country, f I dare boldly say/ adds Davis, < that never any par** 
^ ticttlar person, from the conquest to the reign of James If did 
^ build any stone or brick hpuse for his private haUitatioii, but 
^ such as have lately obtained estates according to the course of 
^ the law of England/ The reason of this he explains in his re* 
^ port of tmistry. Baron Finglas, in 1 S34, affirmed it to be easy 
» to secure Ireland, from the number of forts and castles in it: 
^ but Fynes, MorysQp, and-Spencer, thought more were necessa- 
^< ry, as the Irish had possessed themselves of many; and, ac» 
^ cording to Stanihurst, even built some. The latter tella us^ 
^ O'Neal, O'Carrol, and the other great Irish princes, had large 
**> strong,,ca8tles, and well furnished with military, stores, and a 
* watchman on their tops constantly calling out lo alarm robbers. 

^ The reader has already anticipated me in remarking, that all 
« our castles, till the time of James I, were built by English'masons, 
<< and on English plans: to describe, therefore, their various parts, 
*< after the curious and very circumstantial account already given 
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^ by Mr. King, of the English ones, in the Archxologia, w6ul4 
'« ]>e but to transcribe what he has written. Many of our Anglo-* 
^ Hibernian castles, as they were in 1599, xbay be seen in Pacata 
^ HibcfrAla; a vf6T% wheti to be hadco^pfete, extremely valuable 
^ for its curicmi^ maps and engt^vings^. Thcfse castles appear to have 
^ been large and well#>rtified, and so strong as to bear a long 
« siege,*and the asSauR of artillery; and most of these remsdn, 
** though in ruins. As for the battlemented houses and lawns, in- 
« creasing civility has fevdled most of them- The common small 
* square castles, by fer the most numerous, were the residence of 
« English iindertakei's. AH these are eitisfing monuments of the 
** infelicity of former ages, when cruel and domestic wars con- 
<< vulsed and desolated the island, leaving little more than one 
^< million of wretched miserable beings to occupy thid beautiful 
" and fertile country i* 

Wheii I leaAied that thet« Were five-and-twenty Bcenaed 
trhiskey-shops in Killamey, I was n6t surprised to htfar that one 
of the candlesticks had been stolen from the altar of the Roman* 
catholic chapel there. , 

Inhere is a noblef school for catholic children at Killamey. 
When they are old enough to quit the seminary, they irfe ardent- 
ly sought af^er as servants, as well by protestani as <^athdlic fami- 
lies^ bn account of the irreproaehable conduct of those who have 
been educated there : this i^ btie amongst maily poweHul instances 
which may be adduced, to prove tiiat the great object 6f the Irish 
government ought to be the illtiminati6n of the mind^ of the 
lower orders, withoiit {dniing sit firoselytUni. Religion, let it em* 
brace whatever faith it may, and education, must inevitably create 
a loVe df social order; superstition and ignorance must ever en- 
gender a spirit which is hostile to it. HoW many years are to roU 
away in storm and blbodshed, before this plain, but important, 
truth ?hall be admitted or acted upon ? 

The Rooming after our return from Dunlde Castle, we set off 
for the upper lake : it was still and serene, and the vapours hung 
upon the summits of the mouhUdhs in the most fantastic shaped- 
Bel6w, every thiiig wy clear and tranquil : I never befcm saw re- < 
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flection in the WBttr so perfect; wd tbe echoe9i upon the h^g}p 
being blown) were remarkably distinct. We passed O'Donahue's 
prision, an insulated rock) which has been much fretted by thj^ . 
waves: tradition says that the prince of that name used to phain 
his rebellious si^bjects to it. I saw several rpcks which had b<sen 
so eaten through by the action of ^e air ana water, that they pre- 
sented the appearance of dissected vertebrx. 

In Mucruss lake there is a rock exactly resembling a horse in 
the act of drinking. As every island in the^e lakes h^s som^ trar 
ditionary history attached to it) a^id asthei^ are no less than thirs- 
ty-four islands, I will spare my reader the labour of attending to 
them. We doubled the point; of Rpss isl^d, and, at a distanjce^ 
saw the machmes for working the copper-mines lately discovered 
there. 

Glenaa, always the great object of the lakes, and whom I had 
never contemplated before ^o closely, notwithstanding his spolia- 
tion, rose with uncommon majesty before us: upon his rocky and 
indented shores, the finest arbutus, or strawberry -t|*ees, were in 
jberry and blpssom top ; whilst its southern side presented a yai'ied 
covering of the tops of oak, ash, pine, birch-trees, and ajder» 
white-thorn, yew, and hoUy, growing wijd, and blending their dif- 
ferent greens with great luxuriance: here, a neat little cottage 
jpeeped upon us from ^onie ^exp^cted openings ; therie, the smoke, 
curling above the tree-top^ pointed to its concealment j whilst 
groups of grazing cattl^ enlivened the whole. From ^ solid 
detached rock, apparently without any spil, we remarked a yew- 
tree growing. In Russian Finland, I remember having seen 
several firs growing, without any vegetable mould, upon jthe tops 
«f masses of granite ; they were supported by long fibrous roots 
which clasped the rock> and which I was abje tp overturn with 
^ape. 

On ai^^oupt jpf the descept and rapidity of the current, we >vefe 
obliged to land at O'SulUvan's Punch-bowl, and whilst eight 
grenadiers of the Deny militia, with uncommon strength and ei^* 
ertion, pulled the boat through a romantic gray bridge, called 
Old Weir-bridge, w% vpy^d throuj^h ^eyggf the finest holly &^ 
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•riniCUs; the fruit of the latter I found by no means uilpkuant. 
The poor people eatTit as a wild strawberry, which it resembles 
ki sixe and colour, and a lictto in fiaTour: thb beautiful shrub i$ 
said to flourish here as Snalf as at Nice and Province. The Uos- 
aom of the arbutus is shaped like a goblety and the fruit nfeariy 
spherical : it is at first of a deep pale yellow, which deepens as it 
advances to ripeness, and is gradually succeeded by a rich scarlet. 
In size it c(juals the largest garden strawberry, and requires Id be 
eaten with caution on account of its producing a lethargic effect; 
and to qualify its juices, the country people generally drink a 
draught of water with it. The ancients admired the shade and 
fruit of this plant, which their poets, and amongst them Horace) 
have celebrated. 

In the mountsuns which surrounded us on all sides, the native 
red deer is frequently hunted. A short time before oixr visit a 
ftwn had been taken ; its dam followed the huntsman from the 
mountain to the brink of the water, making the most piteous 
moanings : struck with the conduct of the ^ poor hairy fo<^>" the 
sportsman set the young captive free, and away they bounded tip 
the mountain together. 

I was often told that a low Irishman never gives a direct 
answer. I asked one of the fellows who were rowing us, whether 
the fru!t of the arbutus was wholesome? His answer was: ^ Not. 
foo whoUacmei your honour.'* 

After winding through the most enchanting scenery, we ap- 
proached the celebrated rock called the Eagle's Nest: from the 
water^s edge it is half-way covered with wood; from whence, to a 
stupendous height, a perpendicular rock of marble rises, marked 
with gray and yellow, and purple tints. Near the summit, in i^ 
opening, the eagle has long resided. Our bugieman was landed 
before us: the sound of his horn loudly reverberated from the 
rock, and awakened all the echoes of the neighbouring mountains, 
which died away, revived upon the ear,' and finally expired in a 
wonderfiil manner. From the portion m which some of us werb 
placed, we heard the producing sound ^fter the echo : a circumi* 
stance which^i if we had not most dearly ascertained, would no 
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diMibt be attrybiitedto my Mug at tlmt tifne in a land so celebm* 
ted for lhiU$f aiid woidd be dashed with the celebrated declaration 
imputed to an Irishman, that when he asked.this very echo how 
she did, the answer was; ^ And, Fat! I*m pr^ty well, I thank 
yon.** This jihenomenon, arose from om* situation. We were yetf 
neav the rock, firom which we heard a loud reverberation, and 
the bugle in a fidnter sound followed, the bugleman being placed 
at a considerable distance from us. A pet&raro was dischar^^ 
which produced a noise like a succession of peals of thunder, and 
bad an awful and sublime effect. 

" Sound but another, and another shally 
As loud as thine, rattle the welkin*a ear» 
And mock the deep-mo.uth*d thunder." 

Some of bur questions very strongly reminded me of some ef 
those in Swiiit's witty, but severe poem, called ^ A gemle Echo on 
Women.'* 

^heftherd. What must we do our passion to express? 

Echo. Frew, 
Shefiherd* What most moves women when we them address! 

^ Echo, ji dreas^ 

Shepherd, What must I do when woman will be kind? 

^ho. Behind. 
JShepherd, What must I do when woman will be cross? 

Echo. Be cro89* 
Shepherd, If she be isund, what stills her when she blows? 

Echo. BlowB 
Shepherd, But if she bang again, still^hould I bang her? 

Echo. Bang her^ 

Roused by the discharge of our petararo, the «overeign of 
birds quitted his aerial nest, and fiew round hb rock with gresflt 
majesty, i& if, like the genuine bird of Jove, to enjoy the thunders 
of the echo. The motmtain which ruiis from the Eagle's Nest to 
theliipper lake is two miles in length, and, from its equal flgmr 
and inclination^ is'caUed the Great Ranjge. Near the upper end 
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of it i& sud tp be iht seat of the hiusical ecJiOy n hollow bosom 
in the moiintjun, covered on all sides with tirees. Aifter pursu- 
ing our course by rocks of the most &&ciful Ibrmsy some oi^ 
ffhich resembled men of war, some wholly naked, some richly 
l^loth^ wi^ arbutus end Qther shrubs, we entered the upper lake 
through a narrow p^sage, qalted Coleman's-eye, or Leap. Our 
helmsman, who belonged to the boats kept for. the purpose, of 
attending tliose who visit the lakes, and who most confidently 
beEeved in ^ the superstition of the place, said (hat a. great giant 
leaped across this pass, and showed us spme ho^es in one of the 
rocks to which he sprung, as the impression which his toes made 
upon his alighting. The names given to tlie suiiounding objects 
are highly figurative, and are frequently changed according to 
the caprice or genius of the boatmen: some gloomy-looking 
mountains were called *< the Drooping mountains/' A herrings 
boat was onc^ wrecked in the beautifiil lake of Lough Eaine, in 
which a fidler was drowned: the fisherman deprived the poor fel- 
low of a little posthumous celebrity, by calling the spo^ wh^re he 
perished Herring island instead of Cremona's island, from a coh- 
victipi^ that the fish was better than music. Upon our entering the 
lake the bugle was sounded, which reverberated from shore to 
shore, softening upon every repetitioil^ and terminating in the 
sweetest cadences, to inform the people, at a little cottage upon an 
islan^, that we were arrived, and that they might prepare f^r din- 
ner: after which we rowed round the eastern side of the lake, that 
stretches from this point tp the westward about a league^ and in 
no part exceeds th|^e-quarters of a mile in bi-eadth : it has on its 
bosom a cluster of beautiful knd finely wppde^ islands, and is 
encircled by rugged, stupendous, and most romantic mountains. 
After enjoying this scene, we proceeded to Ronan's island to 
dinner. A more beautiful spqt I never beheld: it was fbr;nerly 
inhabited by the man whose name \t bea^^ i|f ho, with the true guatti 
of sporting, spent ten years in it» for the gratification of using his 
rod and line in the lake during that period. A romantic little 
cottage, built for the public accommodation by lady Kenmare, tp 
whose lord all the islands on the lakes, except Brickeen and Dinis, 
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as well as Glenaa, the Long Range, Cromiglaun, Derryctimhy^ 
Point Prospect-hall to the river Flesk, belong, sto9d apon a Vising^ 
lawn, encircled with rock: behind the cottage was a mount, cover- 
ed with the most beautiful slirubs growing wDd. Lieutenant- 
colonel Heyland, with the experience of a travelled man, and with 
tiie hospitality of an Irish gentleman, broi^ht Mrith him in the boat 
every article for making an excellent dinner, having sent the day 
before to some peasants, who lived in the neighbouring mpuntsdns, ' 
to be at the cottage to dress the meat, &c. Whilst the mountain- 
nymph was roasting our mutton, her husband came in ; a power- 
&1,^ go6d-humoured-*I<:>oktng fellow, who told us he had got three 
large wounds in his head at the last fair. At these meetings the 
people frequently divide themselves into what are called factions^ 
and fightybr Uwt when the whisky moimts high into the brain. 
The reader will wonder when I tell him that pates tbus broken 
are the most gratifying political signs imaginable* The rebellions 
in Ireland, like the hurricanes of the West-Indies, have jlieen always 
preceded by an unusual calm; so much so, that, shortly afiter the 
year 1798, upon a gentleman, who lived in a town where a great 
fiur was holding, and who knew the Irish character well, being 
asked how the people seemed disposed at the fair? he replied, 
^ All yf9& peace and qtaet; for he had left them all fighting." 

From Ronan's island we saw the Stag island, its neighbour^ 
c^wded widi young oak, arbutus, juniper, yew^. hoUy, box, and 
ash, hanging over its rocky sides. On the "tet^^ere. several 
islands, bounded by the cliffs of Cromiglaun> mNM ^^*^^^ ^^^ 
M'Gilly, Cuddys, Ricks, called so in allusion tir;^0|M2|||gucal 
shape, which tedte their rise from Ghirmeen^ and encircling a 
considerable valley to the west of the lakke, form an extensive 
amphitheatre. . These naountains are. very numerous, and broken 
into the most whimsical shapes: their brown barrenness has, at 
the distance which most of them are seen, from, a grand but 
gbomy effect. They are well stocked with grouse, or, in the lan- 
guage of the natives, thd hen of the heath: they furnish the lake 
with its principal supplies of waters a few poor cottagers procure^ 
a scanty subsistence upon the borders of its valley. In th^ north 
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the purple mountain, one of the great features of this scene, rts^ 
in a conical shape, and is tinctured with a deep indigo colour, 
arising in some degree from a sort of heath, which is not to be 
found in any other part of the country, that produces, purple ber- 
ries; but more from another herb, used in dyeing, probably tiie 
fichenoides saxatile foliis pilosis purpureis: it is much frequented 
by a bird so little known in Kerry, that it has no name assigned 
to it ; it is somewhat larger than a grouse ; its breast is red,' the 
rest of its plumage a clear shining black, except the wings and 
tsdl, which are interspersed mth white feathers: the mountain of 
Derrycunihy formed the southern border. The scenery of these 
lakes is ever new. Those vast clouds that are foiled together from 
the Atlantic ocean, unbroken until they touch the suntmitsof tl^r 
stupendous mountains that encompass this fovourite ^)ot of nature, 
tint every scene with endless varieties of light and shade. As the, 
beholder dwells upon his object, although the outline remaina Xfu-^ 
altered, new chiiracters arise, new beauties are unfolded* 

After a most excellent repast, the bugle blew a farewel sound, 

With which hill, dale, and valley rung! ~ 

Evening and rain came on: full of delight, and somewhat 
tt flushed with the Tuscan grape,"* we « ^ot^ the Old Weir 
bridge, in one of the ^kest of nights, and descended its fall. 
As we turned Ross island, upon the bugle sounding, the windows 
of the venerable castle beoame illuminated, to enable us to reach 
it, where we found our horses in waiting, and returned to Ki^u^- 
ney, much gratified with our day^s excursion. 

To have been sovereign of such ufi Arca^an retreat must 
have been truly enviable. The name of Donahue still sounds Uke 
royalty in ^e ear of die surrounding peasantry. The kings of 
Slunster used to pay, as tribute to this prince and powerful thie£> 
tain, ten dun horses, ten coats of mail, and tem Mfis. The rude 
and supnerstitknis imi^ination of the peasantry still bccaaiimaSy 
contemplate^heir royal idol, whose reign showered down bles- 
sings on their ancestors; by the moon's pale befun they still see 
thcLgood old king, mounted upon a milk-white horse, followed by 
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utrftio of attpndantft. Such a vision is thought fruitful of every 
appro^iching; happiQess, ajid no one doubts th^ narrative. The de- 
scendant pf this prince, a respectable country gentleman, is stiH 
approadied with the respect due to great superiority. 

The weather setting in very rainy, and as I wjsis pressed fgr 
time^ I did XK>t visit Mangertop ; a mountain. in the neighb(mrhood> 
which is eight hundred and thirty *sev^ yards above the sea, fron^ 
which all the mountains and lakes below appear expanded as in a 
map: this mountain, by the experiment of tl>e baroi|^eter, has 
been fbund to be three thousand and sixty feet in perpendicular 
height. 

In the Derry militia, which was quartered at KJUarney whilst 
I was there, I saw a complete refutation of the assertion that the 
Ilish soldiers are shorter than the English. 

Before we quit Killamey, I cannot resist laying before my 
reader an instance of generosity and humsoiity with which he will 
be charmed, and which was displayed by the colonel of the very 
Tegiment I have mentioned. 

In the season of 1787, as the present lord Castlereagh, then 
Mr. Steward, was enjoying the pleasure of an aquatic excursion 
with his schoolfellow and friend, Mr. Sturrock, near Castle- 
Steward, the seat of his lordship's fatJier, the earl of London- 
derry, unaccompanied by any other person, a violent squall of 
wind upset the boat, at the distance of two miles at least fl^om 
shore. Lord Castlereagh, who was an excellent swimmer, recol- 
lecting that Mr. Sturroak could not swim, immediately on the 
boat sinking directed his attention to his friend, swam to him, 
placed a piece of a broken oar under his breast, recommended 
him, with the most encouraging composure and presence of mind, 
to remain as long as he could on this pie<ie of timber, and when 
fatigued to turn himself on his back, which he show^ him how 
to effect by placing himself in that position. He continued swim* 
ming near his friend, occasionally .raising his hands, in the hppe 
that some one might discover their perilous situation. Mr. Stur- 
rock, father to the yoimg friend of lord Castlereagh, and Mr. 
Clealand, his loi*dship's tutor, had been looking at the bcmt pre- 
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Tious to the squaU, which they had taken shelter from in a tem-^ 
pie in the gardens of Mount Steward. Upon the storm subsiding 
these gentlemen quitted the place, immediately missed the boat^ 
and concluded that she was lost. Most p^videntially they found in 
the harbour a small boat, into which they sprung, with feelings 
which it would be in vain to describe, and after rowing with all 
- tbeir vigour for a mile and a half, they at last discovered, as the 
waves rose and fell, a hat, and not far from it a hand waving; 
they reddubled their exertion, and came up to lord Castlereagh, 
. who implored them not to mind him, but instantly to go to his 
companion. ^ N6ver mind me," said his lordship, '< for God's sake 
<' go to Sturrock, or he will be lost; leave me, I think I can sup- 
" port myself till you return." They accordingly left him, and ar- 
rived at the critical moment when his young friend had just risen, 
after sinking the first time, and seizing him by his hair, they 
drew him quite senseless and exhausted into the boat— -smother 
minute, and all would have been over. They then returned to his 
lordship, and rescued him also. I leave (he reader to ima^ne 
the alternate agony and joy which must have characterised the 
whole of this awful and impressive scene. • ^ 

I dined every day, when I was not upon the lakes, at thp 
Derry mess, and had the pleasure of observing the fallacy of a 
prejudice which inseparably links the Irish gentleman to his bot- ^ 
tie. I witnessed nothing but cordial welcome and perfect liberty 
and good-breeding. 

There is no regular posting to Cork ; the traveller must there- 
fore hire a chaise all the way, for which he will have to pay five 
or six guineas, at the discretion of the postmaster. I luckily met 
with a return Cork chaise, and made an agreement for two 
guineas. I found here, and at most of the inns, that the servants 
were thankful for what they received as a douceur. 
* On the 17th of October I bade adieu to Killamey, in com- 
pany with an intelligent Irish officer, and set off for RfiU- 
street, about twenty miles distant, which I do not see, alUiough a 
good-sized town, indicated in Faden's Map of Ireland: the road 
is a cross one, and deplorably bad, and the country as dreary orx 
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that ude of the lakes as I found the approach to them from Lime- 
rick. On our lijg^ht, for a long way, we saw Gleena, the Turk and 
Mang^rton mountains^ which were succeeded by a chain of les- 
sening hiUsj upon the sides of which patches of stationary vapour 
rested in vety smgular forms. Uponthe road we overtook pea- 
sants with horses carrying barrels of butter to Cork, secured as 
usual with ropes of hay. The cabins were generally thatched with 
I)otatoe stems, and had a very wretched appearance. On this side 
of Cork, tillage appeared to be much neglected, and as a natural 
consequence the population is very thinly scattered. . j 

The cows and cattle of this county (Kerry) are deformed from 
starvaUon ; but when the former are taken care of, they exhibit 
good symmetry ; and though very small, not weighing more than 
sixteen stone (Ulbs. to the stone), give frequently as many quarts 
of milk at the two milkings. 

Ireland and humanity are* greatly indebted to Mr. Foster for 
his wise extension of bounties on the exportation of corn, by which 
tillage has been extended^ but pasturage seems to have kept 
2dmost equal pace with it; the result however is, that they have 
both gained upon the waste lands, and the progressive increase of 
the former must call, forth the energies and industry of the pea- 
santry : it is'a melancholy l&ct, that the number of poor in Ireland 
/ who derive an abject subsistence from slender employment is very 

considerable. 

# ■ ■ 

In the beginning of the rebellion of 1798, the number of cot- 
tiers who assembled at distant places of rendezvous, without being 
missed, I was assured, was very great ; otherwise it is to be pre- 
sumed that such a sudden vacancy would have excited alarm. So 
injurious is grazing to population and civilization, that the most 
wretched peasants in mind and body generally inhabit the most lux- 
uriant soil. Where the grass grows greenest, the face of the pea- 
sant is most sad. ^ 

Doctor Priestly, in his Lectures, page 1 19, published in 1788, 
well observes: "The commodities whose price has risen the 
" most since before the time of Henry VII are butcher's meat, 
" fowls, and fish, especially the latter; and the reason why com 
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^ was atWdLjs much deafer in proportkn to other eats^lesy acc69rd« 
^ ing to their prices at (^resent, id, that In eaflj^ thues agrkuhUM 
^ was litde understood. It required more labour and e^epense, and 
^ was more precarious, fhtm at present. Indeed, notwithstanding 
^ the high price of corn in the tihies ire are speakhig of, the msf 
^< ing of it so little answered the expense, th^ agriculture wat 
^ almost universally qtiitted for grazb^, which was more profita*- 
^ ble, notwithstanding the lotr piice of butcher*!! meat: so that 
^ there was constant occasion for statutes to restrain ^ra^g, and 
^ to promote agriculture; and no effectual i^medy was ibuiid tiU 
<« the bounty ufion the exfiwrtatUm qf cofh; since Which, above ten 
<< times more com has been raised hk ihj& country (England) thaik 
« before." 

That the population of Ireland has increased no one can doubt., 
Mr. Whitelaw informs me that, from such observatbns as he hsA 
been able to make, from a feW trials on a small scale, and from the 
observcldons of intelligent friends, he is induced to believe that it 
does not fall short of five millions, but does not exceed it, as some 
writers have asserted ; whilst others have confined it to three nul^- 
lions only. I place great confidence in Mr. Whitelaw's statement. 

The relative proportion of square mijes, and of population, 
between England and Ireland, is as folldiws: 

Englatid contains 49,450 square miles. 
Ireland 2*^,457 ditto. 

• England contains 9,343,578 persons; 

or 189 ditto to <me square mile. 

Ireland contains 5,000,000 persons; 

or 182 1-1 0th to one square mile. 

I have alre%<Iy mentioned the difficulty c^ ascertaihllig the popu- 
lation of Ireland with accuracy. Sir William Pettjr, Mrho wrote in 
the reign of Charles tl, estimated the population of Ireland at 
one million only. His situation as physician to the army in that 
country, and his long residence there, must have afforded him 
tolerable opportunities of judging. The nuihber who perished 
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in the rebeDions of 1798 and 1803 is supposed not to have exceed- 
ed twenty-thousand men; but it niustj|ver remain a matter of 
cdnjecture". The population of Ireland, nd consequently its agri- 
ciUtural improvementSf must hare receired severe checks at 
various eras. The war of 1 64 1 , which lasted eleven years, and the 
plague and fimiine which accompanied H, destroyed six hundred 
md eighty-nine thousand persons; and, m 1652, Dublin was 
obliged to import provisions from Wales; and, about forty yeara 
since, com to the amount of 380,000/. 

To no country tmdef heaven has nature been more bountiful 
Aan to Ireland, and |ii few eountries have her bounties been less 
tasted by those for whom they were destined. Her history pre« 
sents the gloomy picture of man opposing the happiness of man. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

CAUSES OF POPULATION — POPlJLATION OF RUSSIA AlTD CHINA— 

luxury: its effects— -English and irjlsh soldiers— «cill 
street— rustic civilitt— a blessing-— singular litiga- 
tion—the blarnet-stone and happiness— cork describ- 
• ed— t^e poor— remarks on the house of industry— 

frenchman's EULOGIUM on PORTER— porter BREWERIES- 
PROVISION TRADE— CATHOLICS— METHODISTS— HEARTH MO- 
NEY—MORE DROLLERY— PERJURY. 

1 HE causes which promote population have been ably 
ascertidned to consist in a mild and equitable government, abun- 
dance of food, frequency of marriage, a salubrious climate, favoura- 
ble to health, generation, and long life, to which I think the 
absence of English poor-laws may be added. Under these propiti- 
ous circumstances, population will double in less than twenty years. 
What would the population of Ireland have been, if her political 
happiness had been commensurate vnth her physical advantages? 
- What may not such a country become in the space of twenty 
years, under the fostering care of a wise and beneficient govern- 
ment? 

The retarding causes which affect the population of Russia, 
prevent it from doubling itself in less than forty -nine years. The 
amazing population of China has been attributed to the expenses 
attending the marriage state being so inconsiderable. A litUe rice, 
some raw cotton, or other materials, for clothing, and a couple of 
maps, form almost all the fomiture of an ordinary Chinese house. 
The lower orders of Chinese are, I believe, more wretched than 
the lower Irish. We are credibly informed, that thousands of 
families live perpetually in littie fishing-boats upon the canals and 
rivers, and that they frequentiy subsist by fishing up the nastiest 
garbage thrown overboard from an European ship. In Ireland 
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there are scarcely "greater checks to marriage amongst the lower 
orders, than th^ce are in the sexual intercourse of animals. If the' 
condition of the Irish peasantry were improved, I do not see that 
population could, suffer. 

Luxury is depopulating in its consequence, civilization not. 
The voluptuousness of the Roman empire wasted the populatioii 
of Italy to a shadow. Industry made Holland what she lately was ; 
and the same spirit, and the progress of the arts and of knowledge, 
have powerfully conduced to render England what she is. Polyg- 
a^i^y is known to be unfavourable to population ; for it has been* 
with tolerable accuracy ascertained that, in almost every country, 
more men than women are bom in the proportion of fourteen to 
thirteen, or of fifteen to fourteen. The low Irish are not only re- 
markable for their early marriage, but/ for the inviolate sanctity 
with which the marriage contract is kept; and hence, amongst 
other causes, the numbers and the health of the children which 
are crowded in every cabin. 

When our militia regiments were in Ireland during the rebel- 
lion, tli^numbers of the married men amongst the Irish regiments 
were astonishingly greater than those of the same description in 
the English regiments, to the no ^mall and frequently jocose sur- 
prise of the Irish solder. Sir William Petty well observes, that 
" Fewness of people is real poverty ; and a nation wherein are 
^ eight millions of people, is more tha|i twice as rich as the same 
<' scope of land wherein are but four.'* Montesquieu qusdntly calls 
population " une immense manufacture" I tan confidently assert, 
that it is a manufacture well calculated to flourish in Ireland. 

I saw nothing in the road to Mill-street worthy of notice, but 
the object which suggested the few remarks before mentioned. 
The town is a long street, with several tolerable houses in it, and 
a barrack, where I dined with my intelligent companion and his 
amiable lady. The next morning I proceeded alone for the first 
stage, distant about twelve miles, over a most desolate mountsdnous 
country. Owing to the succession of mountains, and a very bad 
road, I was five hours in accomplishing this stage. I was inform- 
ed this road will speedily be improved, and that a mail is intended 
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lo run fiom Cork to Kfllanieyy and thence to Limerick mi Dub* 
lia. As I Walked forward whilst my chaise was slowly ^limbing 
up a mowitaiiiy I took the wrong road: apepsant who bad watch* 
ed me, ran after me, and put me right. I belied a peasant to re- 
mount bis barrels of butter, the hay^n^^es of which bad g^v^ way. 
^ Ah!** said the feUow, ^ may your honour live tong, very k>ng.^ 

At ten mile-house I was fortunate enough to meet with a fe<- 
naie companion, an intelligenty sprightly Irish girl, who had been 
educated at one of the convents at Cork wfaflher she wa^ gf^ng, 
and who rdieved the dreariness of the ^road, by taUdng the Irish 
^guage, and singing some ancient Irish airs; the former sound- 
ed very mellifluous, and the latter were very delightful. 

I found that a great sensation had been produced at Cork a 
short time before, by an action which bad been brought by a catho- 
lic (a baker) of the name of Donovan, against his priest, the reve- 
rend Mr. O'Brien, vicar-general to Dr. Coppinger, titular bishop 
of Cloyne, and Roman catholic parish priest of Cionakilty, and 
tried at the assizes at Cork before the honourable judge Ds^, and 
a special jury. On the trial, it appeared that a subscrytion bad 
been set on foot by the priest for the purpose of building a Roman 
catholic chapel: Donovan was directed to pay a quota of stxteea 
shillings and three-pence towards it, which he did. He was after- 
wards called upon to pay nine shillings more, whiob was also paid; 
but accompanied by a remark that he was very poor, and could 
not afford it. Upon a third demand of sixteen shiUings being made 
upon him, the plaintiff absolutely re&ised to comply trith it. On 
the following Sunday the priest denounced, from his altar, all 
those who had not paid their demands toward building the chapel : 
the plaintiff, still persisting, was excommunicated, and the peo{He 
held execrated and contaminated if they should hold any commu- 
nicati(Xi with him, and he was obliged to shut up his shop. The 
jury, composed equally of protestants and Romcv^ catholics, gave 
a ver^t agsunst the priest with fifty pounds damages* This trial 
is of no little consequence to the community, in as much as it 
clearly exhibits that the influence of the catholic priest, armed 
with the terrible weapon of excommunication, is not so omnipo- 
tent over his flock as it is usually cqnsidered to be. 
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About fiaur miles before we reachecl Cork« on our left, my fair 
cwnfmgnon du voyage j^mteA out to me Blarney castle, upon a tur- 
ret of which there is a stone which is very nearly inaccessible^ and 
possesses, it is said, the rare^ virtue of making ^ose for ever 
bappy v>h9 touch it. 

As we approached Cork the view became very fine, the river 
Lee winding to the cove, a country on each ude well cultivated, 
an4 dotted with Villas: the city, its superb barracks, the Mardyke 
walk, extending ^ mile under the shade of elms, the new gaol, 
which haft a noble appearance, and the shipping, presented an un- 
commonly rich, varied, and picturesque prospect. Cork is the se- 
cond city in Ireland, and if ships of above two hundred tons were 
not obliged to unload at Passage, five miles and a half from Cork, 
it would be one of the finest port towns in the world. In times of. 
peace the flags of every nation may be seen waving in her har- 
bour, called the Cove, now protected by a fort, built on the 
great island below, commanding the haven, whi^ is perfectly safe, 
and capable of affording complete protecUon to the whole navy of 
England from every wind that blows. Ships from Elngland, bound 
to all parts of the West-Indies, put in here ; and In one year, in 
pacific times, no less ^han two thousand vessels have floated upon 
its bosom. 

In the city are three convents ; two of the order of the Presen- 
tatimi, devoted entirely to the instruction of poor female children^ 
and one called the Ursuline, for the education of females in the 
higher ranks of life, but in which poor children are also sometimes 
instructed. 

The barracks are upon an immense scale, and very superb : 
they stand upon a rocky mountain, aifid command the city, and all 
the beautiful scenery of the surrounding country. The city stands 
upon several islands formed by the river Lee, which are hand- 
somely banked and quayed in. Several streets have been gained 
from the river, and are built like the Adelphi, upon ai'ches: the 
shops are well supplied) and many of them are elegant. The 
Mardyke walk is vttj beautiful: from this spot I made a sketch 
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of the city. It has many very handsome houseS) and the society is 
refined and elegant. 

In the centre of the parade, which is very spacious, there is 
an equestrian statue of George the second; it is of stone, and 
piunted yellow, and has nothing belonging to it worthy of further 
notice. 

I saw a review of the military quartered in and near the city 
here, and never beheld finer roeh. .An English officer of rank and 
family, who distinguished himself at the battle Arklow, informed ' 
me, what candour induces me not to suppress, that on a march the 
native troops of Ireland have frequently preceded the English by 
one mile in four miles. 

The poor of this city are very numerous, and bear a dreadful 
proportion to the population ; but this excess is met by an increased 
active and provident spirit of charity. Yet although there are 
many beneficent institutions, they are not adequate to shelter and 
support the many distressed objects of every. province who flock 
to the city for relief. 

The most prominent institution in Cork for the relief of the 
poor is, ^ The Society for bettering the. Condition and increasing 
the Comfoits of the Poor.** The next of general utility is the 
Friendly Society, to enable the poor labourers, by paying^ a small 
subscription monthly, whilst in health, to provide a sufficient sup- 
port for themselves in luckness, or old age, without dependence 
upon the uncertainty of charity. There is also a society, which 
holds out rewards for cleanliness to the poor; and another called 
the Charitable Loan, for lending small sums of money to those who 
can procure proper recommendations for industry, and which sums 
are after to be repaid, with or without interest. Under the direc- 
tion of the committee of the Charitable Loan, is a fund for the re- 
lief and discharge of persons confined for small debts (under the 
appellation of Debtors' Charity). The Cork Coal Company was 
another useful institution for the poor, as it provided small quan- 
tities of cotd, in time of scarcity, at a cheaper rate than the exor-. 
bitant price of the article in some parte of the year would allow of. 
The North and South Infirmaries ax*e institutions of very general 
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utility, and well supi>oited^ but as severd kivalids may not be able 
when sick to atttend at them for advice, the Dispensary and Hu- 
mane Society was established, in order to afibrd relief, by the at- 
tendance of a slulful physician at the houses of such as could not 
conveniently attend at either of the infirmaries. The Benevolent 
Society was then established,* to provide the means of subsistence 
lor those under the care of the Dispensary, whose bad state of 
health deprived them of the produce of their own exertions. The 
house of recovery, established for the relief of people in fevers, 
and the prevention of contagion, claims a considerable degree of 
attention, whether viewed as to its consequence to society at large, 
or to the people afflicted with so perilous a disease. It is amply 
supported by subscription, and its utility has been generally felt 
and acknowledged. <# 

The Lying-in Hospital here at first did not answer, on account 
of exdted prejudice; it is now, however, in some degree of esti- 
, mation among the lower orders. Attached to the South Infirmary, 
a lock ward and a penitentiary house are now built, and will soon 
be fit for the reception of reformed prostitutes. There is also a 
charitable repository. The mayor and shenff's charity is an insti- 
tution that affords the sum of two hundred pounds per annum, in 
small sava&y to aged or distressed freemen, towards their support. 
The Foundling Hospital is well supported by a tax on coals. 
There are also several Alms-houses. The Blue and Green-Coat 
Hospitals are established for the instruction of children re- 
commended by aldermen. There are also, in every parish, 
schools for the instruction of poor children. The Schools of In- 
dustry are very justly entitled to. the support they meet with, 
where poor children are rescued from the fatal habits of idleness, 
beggary, and thieving, and are taught to read and write, and are 
m^de acquainted with such works as may habituate them to in- 
dustry, and enable them to provide £qr themselves, with advantage 
to society. 

The county and city house of industry at Cork is well worthy 
the notice of a traveller; although ^e mixture of the objects of 
punishment and charity, within its pale, is objectionable, yet upon 
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the whole ft does hommr to the hutnanitf of the city. Aguiist 
this mixtore, wHkb obttuns ahnost in every hu*ge town and city in 
Ireland, exceptDtiblin,tob solemn a {protest cannot be entered. The 
«first objects which presented themselves were the vilest prostitutes 
of the city and incorrigible young offender*; the former amounted 
to dghty-^o, each of whom had a chain and log fiistened upon 
one leg ; they were without shoes or stockings, but that is no 
grievance, for in all human probaMlity they never were either,' or 
only during the more fortunate vicissitudes of life; but they were 
wretchedly clad, being allowed no prison dress, which, in my hum- 
ble opinion, upon the principles of humanity and even of justicoy 
ought to be supplied: excepting a few of the other classes m€;n- 
tioned, the rest in this division of the-building were decayed house* 
keepers, male and femsOe amounting in all to two hundred and 
thirty-two persons. I found the charity and prison allowance libe- 
ral, consisting of meat, stirabout, milk, and potatoes, varied on dif- 
ferent days. In another part of the building I saw the idiots and 
insane, amounting to one hundred and eight ; the former were very 
few ; the latter appeared to have every kind and soothing attention 
paid to them ; formerly they used to run about the streets unat- 
tended. The wards, though too confined^ were remarkably clean; 
and there was not, as in England, that highly improper intercourse 
of convalescents with subjects of violent fi^enzy. This institution 
is supported by presentments, and charitable donations. 

The Old gaol is a shocking place, having no yard, and the pri- 
soners looked very unhealthy; they were not ironed. I was sur- 
prised to find that they were not removed to the new prison, which, 
although not finished, had many apartments fit to receive them. 
This gaol is one of the finest I ever saw : only its guard, and bars 
and bolts, could have prevented me from mistaking it for a new 
and noble mansion. It stands a little way out of the city in a most 
tiealthy and beautiful situation. The passages and cells were spa- 
cious, secure, and healthy; the arrangement of the building ap- 
peared to embrace every object which humanity could desire: it 
is capable of holding from five to six hundred prisoners. 
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The inhabitants t>f Uiis, like those of every otbef citjr, afe difi- 
|K>aed to exaggerate its population^ which they estimate at nearly 
one hundred and twenty thousand ; but most of the R<mian Catholic 
clergyitien, and the resident physicians who have tht best means 
of information, average it at about one hundred thousand i the 
mode usually adopted of grounding the calculation upon the 
number of houses, is very fidhicious, not onl with respect to this, 
but every other .city, hi the southeni and western provinces, and 
generally throughout Irele^d^ where the poorer classes are com- 
pressed into a space which is shocking to humanity : in several 
lanes in Cork, the walls of a small wretched habitation, frequently 
enclose upwards of fifty persons. Limerick, and I am toki Galway, 
exhibit similar instances of crowded population, and hence have 
arisen the gross errors of those who have formed their estimate 
of population upon the returns of the hearth-mcmey and tax- 
gatherers. / 

The poptdation of Cork has increased five-fold since the reign 
of ChaHes the second^ and has received, notwithstanding the 
counteractive efiects of war, and the decline of manufactures in 
the south, an augment tion of at least teo thousand inhabitants 
within the space of ten years. 

A Frenchman, with much vivacity in his enthu^astic admira- 
tion of porter, called it, « La Creme de Londrea" As the substi- 
tution of this wholesome beverage for spirituous liquors, is of so 
tnuch consequence to the political and moral prosperity of Ireland ; 
and as the greatest and best quantity of Irish porter is bi^wed at 
CoiiL, the porter breweries there formed one of the eai*liest objects 
of my inquiry: there are four principal pdrter breweries, viz. 
Messrs. Beamish and Crawford's, Messrs. George and Andrew 
Drinan's, the River Lee Porter Brewery, under the firm of Leslie 
and Co., and Messrs: Gibi)ons and Canx)H ^ there are also one or, 
two inferior porter breweries : the principal ale breweries belong 
to Messrs. Reilly and Hadigan, and Cashman and Sons. 

I found it difficult to learn with accuracy the quantity of porter 
and ale annually brewed: the proprietors, of course, are not friendly 
to any inibrmation on their own consumption, as it would lead to 
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a knowledge of the real extent and consequence of their business : 
the only resource in this case is to calculate from the quantity of 
malt, for which duty has been paid »t the excise-office^ by the pcnr-r 
ter brewers of this city; combining this information, which has 
been obtained with great difficulty, with the quantity used at each 
brewing, and the brewing of each week,, together with the in- ' 
creasing demand, and the present home and export consumption, 
the average annual quantity of porter brewed in this city cannot 
be less than one hundred and forty thousand tierces. , 

The Irish are naturally proud of saying that the Cork porter 
is exported to England ; this exportation, however, is very tdfling ; 
but the export to the West^Indies and America is considerable. 
From an average taken for three years from the custpm-house 
books, the annual export is nearly two thousand tierces. 

* The price of porter to the retailer is one pound seventeen shil- 
lings and elevenpence per tierce, exclusive of the cask, fbr which 
a deposit of sixteen shillings and threepence is left until returned; 
but as there are many allowances made to customers, the average ^ 
price may be reduced to thirty-three shillings per tierce. I have 
been a little prolix upon this subject, but I trust the importance 
of it to Ireland will plead my excuse. 

In consequence of the silver tokens being inadequate to the 
wants of trade, the small silver bank-notes, although declared ille- 
gitimate, continue clandestinely to circulate: as they are much 
defaced, it is to be hoped they will be speedily and finally with- 
drawn. There are five private banks in this city, the collective cir- 
culation of which amounts to upwards of eight hundred thousand 
pounds ! but such are the chai*acter, property, and experience of 
the gentlemen belonging to these banks, that the public mind is 
perfectly at ease upon the subject of so large a responsibility: 
there are two or three minor banks in the small adjacent towns, 
which may increase the entire circulation of the county to a million. 

As Cork is remote from the capital, the paper of these banks 
is natui^ly preferred to the notes of the bank of Ireland, on account 
of the facility of ascertaining the forged and genuine signatures, 
by a direct application to the banks from which they pui^wrt 
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to be issued. It is with great pleasure that I learned that those 
abominable notes, called Shopkeeper's lO's, are entirely abolished. 
Cork exports more beef, tallow, hides, butter, fish, and other 
provisions, than Belfast, Waterford, or Limerick; her other ex-- 
ports are linen cloth, pork, calves, lambs, rabbit-skins, wool for 
England, linen, and woollen yam and worsted. The slaughtering 
season commences in September, aDd continues to the latter end 
of January, during which time it has been computed that no less 
than one hundred thousand head of black cattle have been killed 
_and cured. 

The provision-trade has not been carried on for these last three 
or four years with the same spirit, and to the same extent, as for- 
merly, owing in a great measure to the business having become 
more general in the other sea-ports of Ireland than before : yet a 
much larger quantity of provision was made up in Cork Iftst season 
than the year preceding ; but if it be considered that the greater 
portion was intended for the use of government, and that the price 
of cattle has been much too high in proportion to the prices allowed 
by government for the manufactured provisions, it may easily be 
inferred that the trade could not be very productive to those con- 
cerned. 

The union has not as yet produced any visible effects upon the 
trnde of Cork; but, from the best information I could procure, it 
is expected that in time that great political measure will be followed 
by salutary consequences to Cbrk. 

The price of land in the neighbourhood of this city varies from 
three pounds to ten pounds per acre of Etiglish statute measure. 

Upon the banks of the river, and towards the harbour's mouth, 
on account of the convenience for bathing, the land, without being 
rich, is very high in value. Within these last ten years rent has 
tripled: the price of labour in this part of Ireland has advanced 
greatly within these few years; but the comforts of the lower 
orderi^ have not ^^ grown with its growth," in consequence of the 
prices of the necessaries of life keeping equal pace with the ad- 
vance of wages, which in these parts arc now from sixteen pence 
to eighteen pence per day. 
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Tillage in the immediate neighbourhood of Cork> and in the- 
southern pans of the countrf, has been latterly much promoted^ 
in con^ttonce of the breweries and 'distilleries consuming such 
an immense quantity of barley and oats, whilst the large quantity 
of wheat and Sour used in the market, both for home eonsumptioB 
and export} has greatly excited the fermers to the cultivation of 
the former. The rigorous exaction 6£ the hearth-money tax has 
been much complained of amongst the poor, but as the le^slature 
ia about to annul it, all forther comment would be unnecessary. 

The relative proportion of catholics to protestants in this and 

in all the cities of Munater, is full four to one; in the interior of 

the country it is ten to one ; almost all the common people are of 

the first description, as well as the respecti^Ie merchants of the 

• city. 

Under die term protestants are comprehended all separatists 
from the catholic conimuniotl : the established church in thh part 
of Ireland han very few followers; the methodists, on the contrary, 
are rapidly increasing!. 

It is with uncommon satisfoction that I am enabled to state, 
from indubitable authority, that, with an exception to the oppressive ' 
case of Donovan before stated (a solitary instance), the catholic 
clergy in this city, and throughout the province, are, by their pub* 
lie and private virtue and deportment, eminently entitled to the 
thanks and admiration of the government. In the discharge of 
their high avocations, they have laboured to remove the prejudices 
of the poor and unenlightened catholic, have placed his religious , 
happiness on the side of his social duties, and united his faith to 
the repose of his country. Since the unfortunate era of 1798, the 
tranquillity of Cork has been remarkable. • 

Although catholic landholders in this country are not vefy nu- 
merous at present, as the character of the city is purely commer- 
cial, no doubt the catholic landed interest will be much extended,' 
., by catholics investing their fortune in future in the purchase of 
land. 

In the course of my rambles I was attracted by a crowd upon 
some steps, and found that the quarter^sessions were holding. I 
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entered a dismal hall, where an assistant barrister presided : the 
same merry noise and confiitAon prevailed here as at Killamey. I 
found a vdid Irishman, a fkcetious fellow, upon the table, seated in 
a chair, and under examination, attended by an interpreter. 
<* D'ye know," said the examining solicitor (who officiated as coun- 
sel) ** the traversers in the dpck?" " And plaze you, I know them 
^ both by what I Aave heard^* was the answer. (A loud laugh.) 
The following question produced (»ie of the most favourite figures 
of speech amongst the low Irish : <<Well, sir, did he confess at 
"all? Answer — plaze your honour, he would not confess a 
« h'a^ttprth^ — i. e. the worth of a halfpenny. « I know you well," 
said one of the jury to another witness. " Oh, plaze you," said the 
wimess, ** jou never knew me but out of honesty." (Another 
laugh.) This fellow contradicted himself many times, but always 
with so much humour, that the gravest judge could scarcely have 
preserved a due, solemnity of face. So natursdly disposed are the 
lower orders to drollery, that I found perjury, if it had any thing 
of humour in it, seemed to be stripped of all its culpability. The 
government has acted wisely in appointing gentlemen regularly 
bred to the law, to preside in these courts, w^o are capable, by 
habits of investigation, of discovering the truth, however deeply 
concealed, and who know the genius* and condition of the people 
thoroughly. Amidst all this ^etious prevarication, and sn^iling 
confusion, I was assured from very good authority, and in the 
causes to which I fixed my attention I found it to be so, that justice 
was fairly administered: at the same time I think, the amelioration 
of the lower people demands, that wherever a perversion of truth, 
under the solemn obligation of an.oath, appears, however calculated 
by attendant specious wit and humour to disarm severity, it ought 
to excite the strongest animadversion of the bench ; which, I am 
convinced, from the uncommon acute sensibility of the lower peo* 
pie, would speedily cover the crime with ignominy. 

The Bridewell is an old building: I found it clean, and 
occupied only by two refractory apprentices. The market for fish, 
meat, and vegetables, is admirably constructed and profusely 
supplied. The Irish excel us in the architectural arrangements of 
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these buUdingi. Proviuons were as under: the best beef and 
snuttcMi at four pence per lb. a couple of ducks one shilling, a 
turkey half'««crown, and a hsure six pe^kce. In the shambles I met 
the mayor^ distinguished by a cocked hat and golden chain, 
actively engaged in preventing frauds, and preserving order. For 
the support of this ofiEicei five hundred pounds per annum is 
appropriated out of the city revenues, amounting annually to three 
thousand pounds. The civil government of the city is vested in 
this magistrate, a recorder, and sheriffs. Cork is also the see of a 
bishop, who has a palace here. -There is a small neat theatre, but 
there were ;iq performers when I was in the city- At the great 
cattle^-fairs, no woman with a red cloak is permitted to appear; 
a regulation which arose from the following very extraordinary 
circumstance, which a gentleman of great respectability assured 
xne was true. At a ^eat cattle fair in this county a herd of oxen 
was so frightened by the red cloak of an <dd woman, that they ran 
off with the greatest fury, and descended a d^>e of ground with 
such velocity) as to break down part of the park wall of a nobleman4 
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CHAPTER Xnc. 

/ / 

MO&fi FZOURATITS EXP&ESSIONg — KILKENNY THEATRICALS-— 
VSEft£»— KILKENNY ]>£SC&IBEI>i^ — THE < COLLEGE— *GOAL&^« 
CAVALRY AND PIXBMEN— HUMOUR OF CHAISE DRIVERS — THE 

CANAL-BOAT^-MOIRA HOUSE THE RELL THE LETTER AND 

IRISH DRAGOON-— ST. VALORI— THE LATE DEAN KIRWAN— « 
HIS ELdqUKVCE EFFICACIOUS— «BRI^# AND BEAUTIFUL EX- 
TRACTS FROM HIS SERMONS. 

1 SET off for Kilkenny, and in my Way passed througli 
some portions, of rich hilly country, chiefly in pasture. The views 
were frequently very extensive and picturesque. The cabins were 
very wretched in general ; but in some places, by their neatness, 
evidently displayed that there are proprietors who feel the justice, 
as well as the policy, of making their tenantry happy, 

" Arrah, by my shoul !" said one peasant to another, as I was 
walking up one of the hills of Tipperary, ^' he (speaking of a 
rich avaricious fanner) ^^ is worth t^o thousand pounds to my 
<* knowledge ; but I would not nail ufi a fieach^tree with hia clothes** 
At Kilkenny I found quite a jubilee^bustle in the streets, and 
^gant equipages drivmg about in all directions. The annual 
theatricals of this delightful little town had attracted a gre^at num- 
ber of fashionables from Dublin and the surrounding country. 
These dramatic amusements, varied by races, balls, and concerts^ 
are supported by gentlemen of rank and fortune, for the purpose 
of converting the result of a highly intellectual and social gratifi- 
cation into a permanent source of relief for those who are sinking 
under want and misery : to the eternal honour of Ireland be it 
spoken, that this sentiment is a prevailing one. The character of 
an Irish gentleman may be described in these words, gaiety and 
generosity. The theatricals of Kilkenny last about a month, and 
at the end generally leave a balahce, after deducting the expenses 
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of the house, dresses not included, of two hundred pounds, which 
is applied to charitable purposes : one hundred and forty pounds 
have been received in one night. The theatre^ which b the {Mi- 
vate property of the gentlemen who perform, is small and elegant, 
and the whole, except the back of a gallery, is laid out into boxes, 
the admission to which is six shillings. Over the proscenium of 
the stage is written the following elegant and expressive motto, 
from tlie pen of genera] Taylor: ^ Whilst we smile» we soothe 
affliction." I saw Henry the Fourth performed: the principal 
characters were admirably supported, and the dresses were un« 
commonly superb. Lord Mountjoy appeared one night in a dress 
valued at eight thousand pounds. The female performlers were 
engaged ^m the Dublin stage. The house was crowded, and 
enabled me to speak with confidence of the beauty and elegance 
of the higher orders of Irish ladies. The principal characters at 
these theatricals are supported by Mr. R. Power, Mr. Lyster> 
Mr. R. Langrishe, Lord Mountjoy, &c. These theatricals sug- 
gested the following lines: 

Amid the ruins of monastic gloom. 

Where Ndre*s translucent waters wind along. 

Genius and wealth have rab'd the tasteful dome* 
Yet not alone fbr Fashion's brilliant throng. 

In Virtue's cause they take a nobler aim: 
'Tis theirs in sweetest harmony to blend 

Wit with compassion, tenderness with fame ; 
PUature the mean*, heneficence the end. 

There, if the tear on Beauty's cheek appears, 
(Foijn'd by the mournful Muse's mimic sigh) 

Fast as it falls, a kindred drop it bears. 
More sadly shed fbr genuine misery. 

Nor, if the laughter-loving Nymph delight. 
Does the reviving transport perish there; 

Still, still with Pity's radiance doubly bright. 
Its smiles shed sunshine on the cheek of Care, 
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So if Pomona's golden fruit desoend^ 

Shook by some breeze, into the lake below; 

Quick jwill the dimple vihick it forms extend. 
Tin all arottnd the joyous circles flow. 

Blest be the reas'ning mind* the social zeal. 
That there bids Folly from the stage retire; 

And while it teaches us to think, to feel. 
Bids us in tears our godlike bard admire. 

Thus aided, see his rescued genius spring. 

Again he pours the frenzy of his song. 
With every feather in his eaglets wing. 

Once more in majesty he soars along. 

Oft deck'd with smiles, his spirit shall explore, 
£rin ! thy beauteous vales, and classic ground. 

And every ripple of thy windin|; Nore 
To him shall sweetly, as his Avon's, sound. 

Ormond castle, formerly the principal seat of the dukes^ now 
of the earl of Ormond, is a noble ancient mansion. I was princi* 
pally struck with the two vast unequal round towers which flank 
the entrance: the stables, which are on the opposite side of the 
road, are very fine. In the great ^lery of the castle, which i& 
nearly as long as the whole length of the building, I saw some 
good paintings ; those which struck me most were, Qharles I. and 
the earl of Strafford, by Vandyke, and a head of lady Amelia . 
Nassau, countess of Ossory, who, if the portrait was a faithful one, 
must have been a most beautiful woman. I made a sketch of the 
back part of this castle from the bridge over the river Nore. The 
cathedral, a fine old gothic structure, and it^ round tower, are well 
worthy of notice ; as are the ancient ruins of three old monasteries, 
called St. John, St. Francis, and the Black Abl?ey. The windows 
of the Black Abbey are. very curious. The counties of Limerick, 
Tipperary, and Queen^s-county, abound with more antiquities 
than any other part of Ireland. 

At the top of the town there is a very handsome asylum for 
twenty decayed female housekeepers, which has been recently 
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endowed by Mr. Switser out of a noble forti^ne created by busi- 
ness. Each of the objects of his charity is allowed a very com- 
fortable room, coals, candles, and ten pounds a year. The walks 
along the sides of the river Nore are singularly beautiful, from 
which the college of Kilkenny has a very pleasing appearance. 
This college was founded by the great James duke of Ormond in 
the year .1682, and endowed by him with the annual sum of one 
hundred and forty pounds, to be paid yearly out of the Ormond 
estate, until his grace should have allocated, lands for the purpose 
to the same amount, which his death prevented. The school is 
regulated by twenty-four rules, or statutes, which were signed by 
his grace, and regulaily transmitted from master to master. The 
presentation was originally in the Ormond family; buti in case of 
failure of male issue, it was to devolve to the provost and senior 
fellow of Trinity college, Dublin, and ever afler to continue so: 
they in consequence presented the three last, masters. There are 
; three visitors appointed by the statutes, whose duty it is to inspect 
the house, &c. the master's conduct, and management of the in- 
stitution : these are the provost of Trinity -college, the bishops of 
Ossory and Ferns. On the day of their intended visitation, the 
master is entitled to Bjat buck from his grace's next parit for their 
entertainment: the buck is regularly given by the earl of Ormond. 
There are, in general, two or three classical teachers besides the 
principal, exclusive of masters in writing, French, drawing, musiqi 
and dancing. The number of students seldom have exceeded 
seventy : forty or fifty of whom are boarded in the house, the 
remainder are day-scholars. It is liberally and wisely open to youths 
ofaUrcUgioua deacrifiHonsj either as boarders or otlierwise. The old 
house having &Ilen greatly into decay, the present edifice was 
erected in the year 1784, at the expense of five thousand pounds 
granted by parliament. A considerable military force is garrison- 
ed here. In this town the Brehon law was formerly abolished,^ 
a parliament holden here in the 40th Edward III, under Lionel 
didfe of Clarence, the then lieutenant of Ireland. ^ At the time of 
the conquest of Ireland the Irish were governed by tluslaw, which 
was traditionary. 
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I was infonned that a protestant school is about lb be raised 
by subscription. After receiving the most polite and friendly at- 
tention from general Taylor, the then commanding officer of the 
district, whose noble spirit of patriotism, displayed in an annual 
volunteer contribution towards defraying the expenses of prose- 
cuting the war, is, I believe, unequalled throughout the empire, I 
left Kilkenny, and took the post-chaise diligence for Athy, where 
I intended to vary the tour, by returning to Dublin by the canal- 
boat, which proceeds from the former town. The posting from 
Cork to Dublin is uninterrupted, and the roads excellent. 

Our first stage to Castlecomer, about, ten miles, lay over a 
mountainous and pleasant country, close to which are .the {»ts 
from which the Kilkenny coal is taken. This coal makes no 
smoke, and when completely ignited resembles a mass of melted 
glass. This coal and that of the county of Tipperary, are carried 
to very distant places. There is a great deal of coal in Ireland, 
sufiiciently abundant to supply it with fuel, were all the turf bogs 
in the country to be dvained. The produce of the collieries of Bal- 
lycastle and Fairhead, in the county of Antrim ; of Drumglass and 
Coal island, in the county of Tyrone, have very much reduced the 
importation of British coal into the populous and manufacturing 
province of Ulster. An able engineer, in evidence given at the bar 
of the house of commons in 1783, declared that .the collieries at 
Lough Alien, in the county of Leitrim, alone, if properly worked, 
were adequate to supply the whole island with coals. The use of 
coal in Ireland, from the appearance of the Ballycastle coal-amines, 
must have been very >ancient. It appears that sea-coal was first 
tried in London in the reign of Edward I, and>jvas immediately 
prohibited, from a hasty opinion that the Tapour was prejudici^ 
to health. 

Castlecon>er still retained many visible marks of its melan-^ 
. choly fiite during the rebellion of 1798, when it was nearly reduced 
to ashes. The subject of the rebellion leads me here to observe, 
that I learned from many military officers who were actively en- 
gaged in suppi^ssing it, that they dearly purchased the conviction 
of the inutility and folly of opposing cavalry to pikemen. 
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The git>uiids of the dows^er lady Ormond, upon whose estate 
are the coal-pits^ are finely wooded and very beautiful. On our 
road to Castlecomer the off-hoi*se proved to be the most vicious 
animal I ever beheld: his hinder legs were frequently within an 
inch of our driver's head, who at every plunge, with perfect conEi- 
posure, striking him on his rear, exclaimed, ^ And by the plague 
« what has got hold of you now, why can't you be aisy ?". All his 
fok>w8 were as much lost upon the animal, as in Frederic the 
great's opinion misfortunes are upon Frenchmen. 

A few years since it was customary, instead of having a regu- 
lar driver, for the master of a chaise to bargain with the first boy 
who was passing by to drive it; and when the horses were about 
to start, it was usual for the ostler to come up to the door, and ask 
for something '^ for having put the Httle lump, of a boy«on the out* 
««flk of the horse." 

When a celebrated English comedian was going to dine a few 
miles from Dublin, the horse of the jingle sprung and rose on his 
hinder legs most furiously, upon which he called the driver to stop 
and let him get out. *' Oh, your honour, don't be alarmed," ex- 
claimed the fellow, " by my shoul the mare is only a little baahfuly 
** it is the first time she ever was in harness." 

The drive to Athy, our next stage of tliirteen miles, was ex- 
tremely pleasant: the town, which is handsome, stands in a delight- 
fixl situation on the river fiarrow. In the twelfth century there were 
two monasteries founded here, one for Dominican, and the other 
for Crouched friars, for the supplying of which with necessaries, 
the present town is said to have originated. The gaol, which 
stands upon the end of the bridge, is. called White's castle, which 
was erected by a celebrated chieft&ui of Mullamast, to repel the 
incursions of O'Kelley, the ancient chieftain of the county of 
Kildare. This town and Naas are the alternate assize towns. Upon 
the canal I found the boat nearly ready, and precisely as the clo^k 
struck one, the towing horae started, and we slipped through the 
water in the most delightful manner ims^nable, at the rate of 
four miles an hour. The boat appeared to be about tliirty-five feet 
long, having raised a cabin, its roof forming a deck to walk upon. 
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The cabin was divided intd a room for the ^ncipal passengerSi 
haidng cushioned seats and windows on each side, and a long table 
in the middle, and into another room for the seryants of the vessel 
and pantry: the idtchen was in the steerage. From Athy to Dub- 
lin by water is forty-two miles; and the setting off and arrival of 
the boats are managed with great regularity : the passage money 
is ten shillings and ten pence. TJbe day was very fine, and the com- 
pany very respectable and pleasant. We had an excellent dinner on 
board, consisting of a leg of bmled mutton, a turkey, ham, vege- 
tables, porter, and a pint of wine each, at four shillings and ten 
pence a head. We crossed the river at Muristereveh, which I have 
described. Our liquid road lay through a very fine country, adorned 
with several noble seats. The opening of the ascending locks 
having all the effect of a fine cascade, gradually raising us from a 
dark abyss of embankments of masonry on each side, and of waters 
roaring upon ua in fixmt, to the light of day, and to a tranquil level 
with a rich and fertile coutftry, was to me inexpressibly delightful. 
We slept at Robertstown, where there is a noble inn belonging to 
the canal company, and before day-light set off for Dublin, where, 
after descending a great number of locks, and passing through a 
long avenue of fine elms, we arrived about ten o'clock a. m. All 
the regulations oi these boats are excellent. I was so delighted 
with my canal conveyance, that if the objects which I had in view 
bad not been so powerful^ I verily think I should have spent the 
rest of my time in Ireland in the Athy canal-boat.- 

Upon my return from the south, I had the honour of being 
introduced to the venerable countess of Moira, a lady who, for 
upwards of fifty years, has been the generous and ardent patro- 
ness oi genius and learning in Ireland; and who, by the powers of 
an elegant and capacious understanding, by the profundity of her 
knowledge and the extent of her attainments, has ably and copi- 
ously augmentcid the valuable store of refined information, and 
added the graces of mind to the lustre of a royal origin. The 
town residence of her ladyship is at Moira house, the ancieut 
family mammon, at the west end of thfs city, on Usher's islandy 
where I had the felicity also of meeting lady Charlotte Rawdon^ 

3M 
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the engaging sweetncai of lAoBe mannen is only equalled by the 
purity of ker heart and tlie Tariety of her accomplishinents. I 
much regretted tlut my time would not admit pf my visitqig cas- 
tle Forbes, ta pay my respects to lady Granard, uxither daughter 
of the countess of Moira, of whofUy xut Irett as of her lord, report 
^wakened the strongest dewe <if the honoiir of being perscmaSy 
known to them. 

Moira hoiiise is the rendezvous of the most dis^iguiahed men 
of Ireland/ It was here that I had an sqiportunity of witnessing^ 
the colk)quial talents of that surprising man Cwrran, whose wit, 
fike the eleetric fluid, Uiuminates whatever it touches; the highly 
poetical translator of Dante, the Rev. Henry Boyd, and several 
cither persons less known to liune, but eminent for their taknts 
and respectalMlity. 

In the dining-room I was shown a very ancient beH, to which 
I have alluded in a former part of this woHil; of its history very 
little is known, but it became highly interesting to me, from its 
having been used some years since at the ftmeml oi aT^y M 
man in the north of Ireland, a tenant in the &mily c^ the last 
ferd Moira, in honour of his being the parent of a sc^^er, who 
perished in the service of his country in the fotlo^wkig gafiant and 
memorable maimer: This man, an Irishman, whose nanoe was 
Lavery, was a dragoon in the seventeenth regiment, and served 
under the command of the late marquis CMHwallis, then lord 
Comwaliis, in America,'by Whom he was sent wi^ a letter to an 
officer, quartered at a distant post, who had not the key of the 
cypher. On account of the great importance of the dispatches^ 
^e dragoon was- Erected to destroy it in case of being attacked 
by the enemy; snd to fecilitate the desmic|ion of it in qase of 
necessity, the communication was written upon fine silver pi^r, 
and rolled' up in a very small compass. In his way the sot<her 
was unexpectedly fired upon fi?am an ambuscade, and fell from 
his horse, mortally wounded in the belly: the men who had fired 
at him immediately rushed forward, upon which the poor fellow, 
fearfiil that they would discover his intention if he attempted to 
put the letter into his motlth, t^hrust it into Ms woundj knowing that 
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the blood would make it illegible* After havkig rifled him of his 
accoutrements and what Ihtlc property he had, the enemy left 
him, when soon afterwards he was discovered and conveyed 'to a 
neighbouring house, the inhabitants of t^hich were &vourably dis* 
posed to the English, where with his dying breath he requested 
them to tell lord Comwallis by what means he had prevented the 
enemy £ix)m seeing the letter. 

The weatker continuing very fine, t had the pleasure of mak- 
ing a visit to W. Cooper Walker, Esq. of St. Vak>ii,' near Bray. 
St. Valori is a beautiful spot; how cairit be otherwise, when it is 
within the region of the Dargle? The owner of this lovely place 
is well known to a large circle of friends for the excellence of his 
heart, and to the world for the learned and elegant literary pro- 
ductions with which he has gratified it. A variety of knowledge, 
ancient and modem, a long residence in Italy, a correspondence 
with the most distinguished literary men of the age in various 
parts of the world, a felicity of temper, and a resignation to the 
hand of heaven, enable this elegant scholar to ^ppo^pir long and 
frequent visitation of sickness with perfect serenity. ¥te has thus 
modestly but forcibly depicted himself and his sequestered reU*eat 
in his highly interesting Historical Memoirs on Italian Tragedy. 
« Soon after my arrival m my native country, ill health obliged 
<< me to retire from the busy hum of men, and I sunk into rural 
<< seclusion in a verdant valley, watered by a winding river at the 
« foot of a range of lofty mountains : here I summoned round 
'< me the swans of the Po and the Amd, and whilst I listened td 
^ their mellifluous strains, time passed with an inaudible step ; 
^ but though I no longer sighed after the society which I had 
<< absokdoned, I felt an ardent desire to increase its stock of 
" harmless pleasures/* 

The following beautiful lines were addressed to him by that 
extraordinary, early, but unfortunate genius Dermody, the Chat- 
terton of Ireland: 
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Tit thiiw with fbnd reiearch to trace 

The shrinking river's latent vein$ 
From diitt to dig th' imperial &ce. 

Or raiae to light the loft^ atrain. 

Then like the bee full fraught return* 

Inatmction pour from wisdom's urn. 
And bid the Alban graces smile* 

On lost yvntnuif* barfen isle. 

Oh! couldst thou fro^ some gentle shade. 

Retrieve the lost, the priceless page. 
The depths of elder time invade 

And brighten blank oblivion's age! 

The wish is vain: what taste can do, 

What elegance with sense combined; 
Thy learned toil shall bring to view. 

And nourish the abstracted mind. 

Near.8t*.Vaiori I saw an ancient cross; it was supposed to 
have been removed from the glen of Bully maO) where there for- 
merly was a church. It once stood in the centre of the fields on 
that side where it now stands^ but the devotion of the passengers 
so often induced them to break down the fence, in order to ap- 
proach ity that it was thought prudent to remove it to the road- 
side^ where it has remained ever since. Between this cross and 
St. Valori there are the ruins of the dktle of Fossero, which once 
guarded this pass into the mountains. I made a sketch of the en- 
trance of the DarglC) frt)m one of the lower walks of St. Valori; 
nothing could be more beautiful than the rivers which 

— — leads you on 
To the extreme bound. 
Of a fair flowery meadow, then at once 
With quick impediment,'^ ' 

Says stop, adieu, for now, yes now, I leave you. 
Then down a rock descends. 
There as no human foot caii follow further. 
The eye alone mitst follow him, and there 
In little space you see a mass of water. 
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■^ Cdlected in a deep and fruitfol val^ 
With laurel crowned and oUve, 
, With cypress, oranges and loily plnea : 
The limpid water in the sun's bright ray, 
A perfect crystal seems. 

The mountains that rise behind this entrance of the Dargle 
are called the two Sugar-loaves : to the lesser one the English- , 
gave the name of the Gilt-spur hill. The English settlers in this 
neighbourhood destix>yed eventftoace ofthe Irish language, and 
left nothing but the brogue behWr- The conversation at St. Valori, . 
amongst many interesting subjects, reiviewed the native prompti- 
tude of the low Irish, when one of the party said that a gentieman 
of his acquaintance one day tried to puzzle a common bog-cutter 
with the following question: '^ How far, my good man, is it from 
MuUingar to Michaebna^P'^m-^^ As far," said the fellow, « as from 
Whitsuntide to the ace of spades V* 

The very recent death of dean Kii*wah, one o£ the greatest 
devotional orators that eveF Appeared sinc^ the ^ps of Massil- 
Jon, did not fail to engage the most sympathizing attention. This 
great man, from the cradle^ laboured under a weakness of consti- 
tution, which conducted him to the grave in the prime of life, and 
in the iull zenith of those powers whici^ the Divine Author of his 
being had bestowed upon him for the purpoie of unfolding His 
glorious attributes, and ^locking^the copious streams of charity. 

This enlightened minister raised nearly «trry thousand fiotmds 
by the influence of his sermons alone : a single discourse has fre- 
quently been followed by a coDection of one thousand pounds. 
In pleading the cause of the wretched, he spoke as with the 
tongue of inspira1;y>n. Frequent were tbe instances of his hearers 
emptying their purses, and borrowing n\ore from those who sat f 
near them for the purpose of enlarging their donation. Reserving 
himself for charity sermons Mone (which were, from good pQlicy, 
rare), unfortunately I did not hear him; but I was informed that 
his tone and planner were singularly impressive and commanding. 
His sermons, wMch were extemporaneous, are not published, and 
with infinite difficulty I procured some sentences which were 
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taken in short hiuu^ and for which precious fragments ^ am 
indebted to the ardent zeal of a reverend admirer of his: they 
wiU enable the reader to judge of the superior eloquence of his 
style- 



BUMAir VAKITT. 

^ Insects of the day that we are! hurried along the stream of 
^ time that flows at the base of God's immutability, we look up 
(( and thii)k in cmr scheqies and^r pursuits to emulate his eter- 
.« nity-!' . ' ^ 

iNFLtiENCE OF Example. 
« It is the unenvied privilege of pre-eminence, th^t when the 
" great fall, they fall no^ by themselves, but bring thousands along 
^ with them, like the beast in the Apocalypse bringing the stars 
« with it." 

HELIGIOVS LIBERTT. 

^ I will nof moi^ immediately call your attention to the in- 
<< stitution for which I have undertaken to j^ead. The principle 
** which forms its ground-work is, I am glad to inform you, of 
*< the most liberaland expanded nature. Children of ail religious 
^ persuasions may be educated without any attempt on the part 
^ of their govemoA to instil Sentiments contra'ry to the judgment 
<< and choice of their parents^p— such peirfect religious liberty 

V •* must ever recommend simDar estaMishments to men of enlarg- 
^ ed ideas, who, (be their own mode of wora^ip wl^ it may) will 
" always unite in their support* upop the broad and generous 
« ground of philanthropy alohe. PhUavthrofttfj my friendSi is of 
« no fiartkular 'scet ; it is confined. by no paJtiy form of rale; it 

• ^ itnofra no dUtincthn bu(that of the hafipy and unhapfiy: it is cdder 
^ than the gospel, eternal as that great source from whence^it 
**' springs, aoid often beats higher m the lieathen's breast, than 
*^in those of many who are called christians; who, though under 
'' the influence of the most benevolent of all possible systems, 
« yet not unfrequendy refuse both relief and compassion to the 
« petitions of the wi'ctched, and the entreaty of the unhappy. God 
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*• 

^Vfoibid that the genuine feelings of the hear^were confined^o 

« to ftis or that mode of faith 1 God forbid that any ridiculous 
<« prejudice should hinder me from reverencing the man (how- 
" ever inre may differ in speculative notions) whose gentle spirk 

* flics out to soothe the mourner; wliose ear is atteiftive io'the 
•* v«ce of sorrow; whose pittance is shared with those who are 
^ not the world's frienis; whose bountiful hand scatters food to 
^the hungry, and raiment to the naked; and whose peaeefiil 
^ steps, as he joumeyeth on^^ way, ^^re blessed, and blessed 

* again by the uplifted eye of ^P^kfiil indigence, and*the «ound& 
<( of honest gratitude from the lips of wretchedness. Should such 
^ a man be i}l*fated here» or hereafter, may his fate be light! 
<* Should hs transgress, macy his transgressions be unrecorded! 
¥ Or, if Ae page of his great account be*stained with the weak- 
•< nesses of human nature, or ^t misfortune of err*, may the 
^ tears of the widow and the orphan, the tears of the wretched he 
<* has relieved, efface the too rigid and unfriendly characters, and 
^ blot out the guik and remembrance of them for ever I'* 

WANT OF HUMANITY. 

^ The individual whose life is de<£cated to a constant war* 
tf hre with his passions, whose life is a scene of temperance, 
^ sobriety,, assiduous prayer, and.unrenutdngal^ndance on divine 
^ wor^ip, such an individual is certainly entitled to al> the merit 
. ^ justly due to such christian works; but, my friends, if, under so 
^ hk and pfamsible a sorface, there be a dark and frightful void; 
M if^ uffiter the show of virtue, the stream of sensibility does not 
^ fiow^ if such a character, pure and evangelical as it may appear, 
•^ has never been marked ji>y one solitary act of hiunanity, by any 
^ instance of that orotherly affection and mutualjove which hourly 
^ breaks out fhto offices of mercy and useful beneficence, who 
^ will hesitate to avow *tbat 4|sp^cious an exterior is a mockery 
<< on true virtue^ an imposition on the good sense of the world, 
^ and an insult on the life of Christ and the morality of hb gos- 
^ pel? Who will hesitate to admit that such a man may be aptly 
" compared to a mountain remarkable for eteriHty .and elevation, 
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♦ % 

^ which eneumbert the earth with itt pretturcy while it chUU aU 

" around with its shaieP" * 

LIBE&AUTT. 

^ liberality is the most amiable feature of the human mind; a 
^ sacred tie which umtes^l jarrmg systems, promote mutual 
^ affection and peace among men, inspire! respect for the honest 
** intentions and well-meaning opinions of all mankind, fervently 
** wishes, but perhaps fbf Is the imnossibility, to unite all modes of 
^ religion upon one broad and fJPbnal basis. True liberality is 
^ more; it b expanded as the earth, stimulates the bosom to pro^ 
^ miscuous benevolence, uiges it to fieel, and to relieve, the distres- 
u ses of Turk or Jew, as readily, and with as much- warmth, as 
^ those of the indigent 'who raise their hands within those walls ; 
<^ it wafts the mind over the waste of oceans into distant hemi- 
<< sf heres, to let M a tear at the couch of the afflicted injidd as 
^ welHis at the bed of a sufferer qfour own communion: these are 
^ the operatiqns of this beauti&l and angelic virtue, and are the 
<< pride and glory of^^very great soul. Thank God! that in the 
^ 1^ and land we live, religion is at length becoming free and 
" natural, and that all zealous contentions about particular systems 
^ are now clearly discovered to be unfriendly to the true interests 
^ of the community, as well as the peace and happiness of the 
*^ world. Thank God ! the day is rapidly advancing (and it is a day 
<< we should all look forward to with rapture and delight) when 
^ every citizeln may think as he pleases upon subjects of religion, 
^ and quietly offer sacrifice in whatever temple his inclination and 
<< opinions pomt to: the day, and I will call it the prions day, 
*V when all rel^ous societies, all ranks and degrees of men, will be 
^ connected together by one common and endeanng tie of christian 
^ benevolence and love ; when the rancour of partie^will cease, the 
<( altars of uhcharitableness cease t4l|moke; the illiberal, narrow, 
^^ and sophisticated reasonings of bigotry be drowned in the vast 
<< and public cry of an enlarged philanthropy ; the hoary and vene- 
« rabic tyrant, Superstition, plucked from his throne ; when the fri- 
" volous and ridiculous contest about primogeniture will ^>e no 
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." more; and the God ot benevolence, of lium^i^, of inutual for- 
« l>earance and ardent charity, s^pear in the threshold of every 
^ sanetuary^and c^tain an undisputed empire .inwevery heart! Thank 
^< God! thatdayi6advancing----iknowit|Ifeeiit^Icanq|8sert it; fi 
" period devoutly to be wished fpr; and, perhaps, the first bpen- 
« ing since the christian «ra of human happiness. If there is yet 
<« some prejudice* it is giving way^ it must giv^e way to liberal iii- 
"quiry; it must retreat, to the. dai^ uncultivated corners of the 
. « earth, and ofcourse pwish wj^gp- It cannot g?X)W« Tbe.te^urs ^f 
" a few fenatics may acoompan^R^'fall; but; I believe J;hat every 
*^ man who wishes to see the glorious restoration of ce^son, its 
^ dignity unfettered, and the dominion of. real vital. religion esta* 
<< blished; every man who has at heart the enlargement .of humsoi 
<( nature, and wishes to see the peace of society established upc^ 
" a secure and permanent basis, will joyfully sing to its requiem, 
<< and manfully exert himself to oppose its second appearance in 
"the world!** / 

th;e vanity of wealth. 

" If they who lie there [pointing fipom the pulpit to the church- 
" yard], whose places you now occupy, and wbose riches you pos- 
" sess (God only knows how possess); if they, J say, were at this 
« moment to appear amongst you (don't tremble), \t would not be 
« to reclaim their wealth, but to beai* testimony to it8 v^mty**^ 

PRIDE. 

« How often have we seen the column of pride^ erected upon 
« the base of infamy, andjust when it hath begun to attract the 
^ gape and stare of the ^hatory multitude, death, like a rocky 
<( fragment rolling from the mountain, crumbles into nothing the 
" imaginary colossus." 

Dean Kirwan made the celebrated Bossuet and Massillon 
the models of his style and action. Voltaire selected the sermon 
of the latter upon « The small Number of the Elect," as an exam- 
ple of devotio;pal eloquence under that hea4 in the EncycIop«dm; 

2N 
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which oration, I was infonnedy resembles the dean's best man* 
ner in many parts. The action of the dean was too vehement for 
bis constitution; after having astonished his auditors with his sub* 
limity, or affected them by his pathos, he was frequentiy obliged 
to pause, and sit down before he 'proceeded again ; and this respite 
from the effect of feelings highly wrought upon was equally ne- 
cessary to his hearers. On the days when he preached, every 
avenue used to be crowded long1)efore he ascended the pulpit. 
Grattan finely said of this eloMiient divine, that ^in feeding the 
^ lamp of charity, he had exhausted the lamp of life." 

The &mily of this most bountifial patron of the poor and friend- 
less is left in very restricted circumstances. ^ Mm aibi sed aUU^* 
most justiy belonged to him. The gratitude, the t^ste> tbie spirit of 
thcf Qountry are charged with their protection. 



'^ 
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<;hapterxx» 

TU7NAaiKCR-«CIlATTAl^— «TRIKI190 SPEClM^Kft, OV BIS AtO* 
qXJEMCE AND STTLE OE WRITING. 

Upon quitting St. Valori, I paid a visit to that gr^at man 
Grajttany ^hom I have with fio much g:ratification mentioned) at 
his beautiful seat called Tinnahinch, or the Little Peninsula, the 
approach to idiich is very fine. Tinnahinch, or Teine Inch: the 
jatter applies to some great altar of the pagan Imh, in or about 
the place so called. Teine signifies^ water; it also means stagnated 
waters, and the water-marks of a river. Inchf or inis, or enis^ sig- 
nifies an island. The Irish give this name even to lands not quite 
surrounded by water, as Inche-core, near Dublin, which has the 
Liffey in front, and a small stream parallel to it at the back, run- 
ning to Kilmainham gaol. The house stands at the base of avast 
mountain, finely clothed with wood and verdure: a little from the 
summit is Powerscourt^ the noble residence of^ viscount Powers- 
court. 

Soon after my arrival, the distinguished owner of Tinnahihcb 
. conducted me through his beautiful grounds. The surrounding 
objects corresponded with the mind of my guide. Befo]:e us a 
winding river, here fertilizing meadows, there foaiping: oyer rpcks; 
the rich romantic foilage of the woods, and the lofiy mqu^tains 
that half enclose the Dargle, represented his eloquence, lucid, 
rich, copious, and sublMk. whilst behind the cloud-capt Scalp, 
Serrated with broken r^^ resembled the terrible force of his 
roused philippic. I had the peculiar happiness of seeing this great 
man in the bosom of his amiable, elegant, and accomplished fiimi- 
ly; and in one of the greatest orators and politicians of the age, I 
saw the affectionate husband, the fond father, the luminous and 
profound scholar, the pla3rful wit, and polite, well-bred, ho^itable 
gentleman. Such is the man who, in his speeches upon the ques« 
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tion of the paramount right of England to change the constitution* 
al goyemment of Ireland) displayed an eloquence before unknown 
to that) and never surpassed in any country. This question un- 
derwent several discussions in 17S0, 1781, and 1782: the speech 
which he delivered on the 19th of April 1780, was, as I was in- 
formed by a gentleman who had the good fortune to be present 
when it was delivered, most brilliant, energetic, and impressive: 
it effected the rejieal of th^ 6th George I, and for a period gave 
independence to his country : for thh afieech alone the pariiament, 
by an almost unanimous vote, granted him the sum oi fifty thtm- 
HmdflaundM! His speech also on the propositions in 1785 is said 
to bave teemed widi the highest eloquence. 

Owing to die parliamentary debates of Ireland having been ir- 
regularly and imperfectly taken, I found considerable difficulty in 
procuring specimens of the eloquence of this great orator; some 
of those with which I shall gratify my reader, I received from the 
oral communication of persons ^^ho had heard and treasured them 
up in their recollection. 

I am sure I have no right, from public or private information, 
to assert that Grattan is the author of Junius's Letters, but the 
very soul of that immortal writer seems to vivify all his speeches 
and writings; the same sagacity, the same galling irony, the same 
richness of language, the same impassioned energy of expression, 
combining conciseness with ornament, strength with beau^, and 
eleg£(nce with sublimity. 

it must be remembered that the speeches from which I have 
^taken the fbllowing extracts, were delivered in times of political 
convulsion, when the public mind was highly inflamed. I offer 
them solely as specimens of elevatedftt^toryj and not for the pur- 
pose of introducing political sentiments. 

PROVI^EKClb. 

« So it frequently happens ; men are btit instruments of Provi- 
dence, and without knowing it, fulfil her wjQrs. The asealot is but 
an inflamed organ^ bursting forth with unpremeditated truths.** 
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VRSTCHSD PEASANTRY. 

^ The hapfliss people of the south are husbandmen from ne- 
cessity, not choice. They have no other means of existence. They 
are obliged, in many places, to clamber mountains, rocks, and pre* 
cipices, to snatch from sterility a little spot of groupd, and oppose 
indefatigable industry to the natural stubbornness of the soil. And 
they are compelled to wade to dultivation throuj^h bogs and mo* 
rasses; labouring thus to add to the productive grounds of the 
kingdom." 

VALU]^ OF PEASANTRY. 

<< Where can the peasantry of Ireland look for protection, if 
you deny them a^stance ? They are the fiUlara of the state, auad 
if not humanity, good policy ought at least to guide you to cherish 
them. You complain they are intractable 5 there is no animal so 
fierce but can be tamed, save the tyger; yet he is in some mea- 
sure to be subdued. If you wish to conciliate him, feed him well. 
Try the experiment, I intreat you. 
« \ 

TOLERATION. 

^ The source of your reason tells you that you should embrace 
every sect of religion ; how then can you hope to receive sovereign 
mercy if you are deaf to the cries of your fellow creatures? The 
^xtrine of the dark conclave of bigotryy which, bursting, over- 
whelmed the nations of the earth, may be urged in favour of such 
criitiinal apathy; but the pangs of him who suffered a cruel cruci- 
fixion will rush from the sepulchre, to upbraid you with ingrati- 
tude, and involve your future tranquillity.'* 

ILLIBERALITY. 

« When a bill for the improvement of barren lands, and the en- 
couragement of industry among the lower orders of the people, 
was in the last sessicMi resisted by the spiritual peera, a right reve- 
rend prelate was said to have declared as a principle, that tlie poor 
should not be relieved, if the clergy were to be at the expense. 
Such a sentiment coming from a christian, and a protestant bishop^ 
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inUst have smitten ereiy breast with deep and sincere affllcfion : - 
but if we are cast doiyn by so great and graice an authority on the. 
one side, we are consoled again by a still higher interposition^ dte 
express commands and practice of the Scriptures on the other* 
The Saviour of man suffered on a principle different from that 
which the right reverend prelate has intrbduced. The apostles^ 
the niartyrs, and thai Jlandng coMtellaticm of men that in the early 
age of Christianity shot to their station in the heavens^ andfelkf and 
falling iUummed the ndticfts of the earth with the blaze of the Goefielj 
they rose and they fell with inspirations of a very different kind. 
Had Christ been of thie prelate's opinion, he never had been faom^ 
and we never had been saved. Had he said to his apostles, < The 
poor are not to be fed, the valley is not to laugh and to sing at the 
expense of our church ;* or, had the apostles said to the naticms of 
the earth, ^ Ye are not to be benefited at the expense of christian 
pastors;' or, had the martyrs expostulated with themselves, < We 
will not suffer for mankind,' what had become of the christian re- 
ligion? Let the pagan priest of Jove> or the sensual priest of Ma- 
homet, deliver such doctrine, but don't yoii part with the palm of 
Christianity, nor relinquish the lofty self-surrendering precepts of 
your gospel, to poach in politics for little and wicked tenets, in 
order to brand your prayer-book with the image of a sorry sel- 
fishness, which would disgrace the frontispiece of Machiayel." 

DESCRIPTION OF A QRt AT CHARACTElt. 

'^ I speak of some, not all. There are among them men whom 
I revere. Such is one whom I don't name, because he is present; 
mild, learned, pious, and benevolent ; a friend to the meekness ot 
the gospel, and a friend to man. Suck is another w];iom I may 
venture to name, because he is not present. He has the first 
episcopal dignity in this realm — it is his right---^he takes it by 
virtue of the commanding benevolence of his mind, in right of a 
superior and exalted nature. There are men possessed of certain 
creative powers, and who distinguish th^ place of their nativity^ 
instead of being distinguished by it — they don't receive, they give 
birth to the place of their residence, and vivify the region which 
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19 about them^ The man I alluded to I Know not, or knpw him as 
we know superior beings, only by his works.'' 

ANONYMOUS SLANDEll. 

^^ No man, no body of men, has a right to charge on a member 
of the legislature, as his speech made therein, an unauthorised 
publication. Against this rule have transgressed those anonymous 
and wrathful clergymen, who, in a flock of noisy publications, 
iave attacked what I never published, and replied to what I never 
said. They are welcome— 4hey have shown thfU; all of them csn 
excel; their pation', I hope, will reward them I The Jiie^ of the ^ 
vitUagCy they gather about the press, and already taste, in devout 
expectation, the inspiring fruit. A light swarm ! that they should 
travel over boundaries I am not astonished; but that the grave 
]ix>dy, the' puK)chial clergy of Munster, with their six bishops 
should assail me, is strange— but they too are welcome." 

VSVHPED C03rSEqUENC£. 

^ But It should seem that it was not religion which supported 
the parson, but the parson that supported religion. The error, 
however, is natural and common; the politician thinks the state 
rests on his shoulders, and the dignified divine imagines the church 
and the christian reiigion-— /Af Jtrnutment and starry sfihere^ to 
dance round his person and property. It hk a matter of curiosity 
to know what, on the preset occasion, has endangered the christian 
religion-— an anonymous pamplet against tithe, and amotion to 
inquire into the sufferings of the poor — ^for this is Che godhead 
brought out of his shrine, and exposed as an outwork in de&nce 
of church property." 

In Mr. Grattan's celebrated address to his felk>w<itizens,^ in 
, |797, the following beautiful passages occur: 



DEMOCKACT. 

« We saw the minister retreatingfiom the eneniy with as Tq>id 
Uep i» he advanced upon the people^ going back^ and back, and 
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back; while the democratic principle hi Europe was getting o^^, 
and on, like a mist at the heels of the countrymen^ small at firsts 
and lowly, but soon ascending to the hills, and overcasting the 
hemisphere." 

OUTRAGE. 

^^ Sensible acts of violence have an epidemic force ; they ope- 
rate by sympathy ; theyfi09sea9 the air^ aa it vfercy by certain tender 
ift/iuenceej and spread the kindred pas$ion through the whole com- 
munity/* 

TOLERATIOH. 

^ Kings have no right to enter into the tabernacle q£the human 
mmdy and hang up there the images of their own orthodoxy. We 
know of no royal rule either &>r religion or mathematics." 

WEAKNESS OF HUMAN NATURE^ 

^ Our contemplatidn, the most profound, on divine nature, can 
only lead us to one great conclusion, our own immeasuraUe inan- 
ity s from whence we should learm that we cfin never serve Ck^ 
but in serving his creature; ^pd to think we serve God by a pro- 
fufHOn of ]M*ayer, wh(^ we degrade and proscribe his crea^re and 
our fellow creatufet is to suppose Heaven, lil^e iihe cqurt of prin- 
ce8» a region of flattery, md that man can there procure a holy 
Gopoivance at his inhumanity, on the personal amplication of luxu- 
rious and c<m)plimentary devotion." 

FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

^ A gigantic form walked the earth at this moment, wba 
smote crowns with a hundred hands, and opened for the seduction 
' of their subjects a liundred drms/' 

EXTENDED EMPIRE. 

^ When England had conquered France, possessed America, 
guided the ^mmsela of Prtis8iar.4i0eQted HoUand, and intimidated 
Spahi; when ^^ was jthegreai^vfe^ttm tentfUe to which the nations 
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of the earth repaired, ifroni whence to draw eternal oracles of policy 
and freedom,; when her root extended from continent to continent 
and the dew of the /wo hendsfiherea watered her ^oticAm— then in- 
deed we allowed with less danger, but never with justice that she 
might bare nwde sacrifices of the claims of the Irish/' 

BOROUGH INFLUENCE. 

^ The king had another instrument more subtle and more 
pliable than the sword, and against the liberty of the subject more 
cold and deadly, a court instrument that murders freedom without 
the niark of blood, palls itself in the covering of the constitution, 
and in her-own colours, and in her naqie, plants the dagger — a 
borough parliament." 

BOROUGH M0!7GERS. 

t 

" It is well known that the price of boroughs Is from fourteei^ 
to sixteen thousand pounds, and has, in the course of not many 
years, increased one-third; a proof at once of the extravagance 
and audacity of this abuse, which thus looks to inimortality, and 
proceeds, unawed by the times and uninstructed by example, and 
in mom^ts which are hdd alarming entertains ho fear, conceives 
no panic, and feels no remorse which prevents the chapman and 
dealer from going on at any risk with hi^ villainous little barter, in 
the very rockings and frownings of the elements, and makes him 
tremble indeed at liberty, but not at cwmes.** 

CORRUPTION. 

<< Make your people honest, s^ys the court— make your court 
honest, says the people ; it is the higher classes that introduce 
corruption — ^thieving may be learned from poverty ; but corruption 
is learned from riches. It is a venal court that makes a venal 
country ; that vice descends from above. The peasant does not go to 
the castle for the bribe, but the castle candidate goes to the peasant 
and tlie castle candidate offers the bribe to the peasant, because 
he expects, in a much greater bribe, to be repaid by the minister ; 
thus things go on ; 'tis impossible they can last." 

20 
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BRIB£ftT AKI> TB&VOm. 

<< The laws did, in my judgment, afTord Ae crown sufficient 
power to administer the country, and preserve the connexion with 
Great Britain ; but our ministers have despised the ordinary track, 
and plain, obvious, legitimate and vulgar bonds between the king 
and the subject; they have resorted to the guinea and the gallows, 
as to the only true and faithful friends of government, and try to 
hang when they can*t compel; they have extended the venal sti- 
pendiary principle to all constituted authorities; they have given 
the t^nt to the grave corporator as well as the senator, and have 
gone into the halls and streets to communicate «the evU to the 
middling and ordmary part of society.** 

DECLINE OF EMPIRE. 

« The Romans were conquered at Cannx, first by Varro, and 
afterwards by Hannibal. The English have been conquered, first 
by the miraster, and afterwards by the French. Those Romans 
were finally conquered by the barbarians of the north, because they 
had been previously conquered by the princes of the empire; aaul 
then the half-armed savage* with the pike and the pole, came 
^wn on the frontiers, and disposed of the masters of the world 
as of the stock of the knd-— the gouty 9t^k of the rich, and the 
TUde stock of the pec^e.'* 

.^ BEFORM. 

<< In the American contest we saw that reform which had been 
^m in England, and banished to America, advance like the shep- 
herd lad in holy writ, and overthrow Goliah. He returned, riding 
«n the wave of the Atlantic, and his spirit moved on the waters of 
Europe." 

BBLF-I^EGISL^TIOX. 

^ Self-legislaHon is life, and has been fought for as for being. 
It was that principle that called forth resistance to the hiiise (^ 
tBtuttrt, and baptized with royalty the house of Hanover, when the 
people stood sponsors ibr theik* aUegiaace to the liberty pf the sub* 
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|ects; for kings are but satcUitesy and your freedom b the lumi« 
fiaiy that has called them to th« skies ; b]ut your fatal con^p^ancss 
(speaking of the then pariiament) have caused a succession of 
measures which have collected upon us such an accumulation of 
calamity, and which have finally} at an immense expense anc^ 
through a sea of blood, stranded these kingdoms on a solitary shore» 
naked cf empire, naked of liberty, and beref^ of innocence, to' 
ponder on an abyss which has swallowed up one part of their for- 
tunes, and yawns for th^ remainder." 

He thus finely pourtrays some of the great political characters 
of Ireland. 

^ Mr. MaloD^, lord Pery, late lord. Shannon, duke of Leinster^ 
the Mr. Ponsonbys, Mr. Brownlow, Sir William Osborne, Mr. 
Burgh, Mr. Daly, Mr. Yelverton, Mr. Ogle, Mr. Flood, Mr. 
Forbes, lord Charlemont, and myself. I follow the author through 
the graves of the honourable dead men, for most of them are so; 
and I beg to raise up their tombstones, as he throws them down; 
I feel it more instructive to converse with their ashes than with 
his compositions. Mr. Malone, one of the characters of S3j was a 
man of the finest intellect that any country ever produced. * The 

< three ablest men I have ever heard, were Mr. Pitt (the fattier), 

< Mr. Murray, and Mr. JVlalone ; for for a popular assembly I 
^ would chuse Mr. Pitt; for a privy council, Murray; as a wise 

< man, Malone.' This was the opinion lord Sackville, the secretary 
of 53y gave of Mr. Malone to a gentleman from whom I have 
heard it. * He is a great sea in a calm,' said Mr. Gerrard Hamilton, 
another great judge of men of talents. < Aye,' it was replied, ^ but 

' had you seen him when he was young, you would have said he . 

< was a great sea in a storm ;' and like the sea, whether in calm or 
storm, he vfoa a great production of nature** 

MR. FLOOD. 

Mr. Flood, my rival, as the pamphlet calls him-— and I should 
l^e unwortliy the character of his rival, if in his grave I did not 
do him justice— he had his &ults, but he had great powers^ great 
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public effect; he persuaded the old, he mspired the young; the 
castle vanished before him ; on a small subject he was miserable; 
put into his hand a ^staff, and, like Hercules, he made sad work 
of it; but give him the thundeihoit, and he had the arm of a Jupi- 
ter; he misjudged when he transferred himself to the English 
parliament; he forgot that he was a iree qftheforttty too M and too 
great to be transfUanted atjiftys and his seat in the British parlia- 
ment is a caution to ih^Jrieruh of union to stay at Aomej and make 
the coumry of their birth the seat of their action," 

MR. BURGH, 

AftervHxrds lord chief baron of the exchequer, 
** Mr. Burgh, another great person in those scenes, which it 
is not in the little quill of this author to depreciate. He was a roan 
singularly gifted with great talent, great variety, wit, oratory, and 
logic; he too had his weakness; but he had the pride of genius 
also; he strove to raise his country along with himself, and never 
sought to build his elevation on the degradation of Ireland. 

^ I moved an amendment for a free export; he moved a better 
amendment, and he lost his place; I moved a declaration of right: 
* With my last breath will I support the right of the Irish parlia- 
< ment,' was his note to me, when I applied to him for his support: 
he lost the chance of recovering his place, and his way to the seals, 
for which he might have bartered. The gates of promotion vfere 
shut on hinij as those of glory opened** 

MR. DALT. 

" Mr. Daly, ray beloved friend; he in a great measure drew 
• the address of 79, in fevour of our trade; that 'ungracious mea- 
« sure;* and he saw, read and approved of the addresss of 82, in 
favour of constitution, that address of « separation:* he vbited me 
in my illness, at that moment, and I had communication on those 
subjects with that man, whose powers of oratory were next to per- 
fection, and whose powers of understanding, I might say, from 
what has lately happened, bordered on the spirit of prophecy/' 
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MR. F0RBB8. 

Mr. Forbes, a name I shall ever regard, and a de&th I shall 
eTcr deplore, enlightened, sensible, laborious, and useful — proud 
in poverty, and patriotic, he preferred exile to apostacy, and met 
his death. I speak of the dead, I say nothing of the living, but that 
I attribute to this constellation of men, in a great measure, the 
privileges of your country; and I attribute such a generation of 
men to the residence of your parliament.'* * 

EARL OT CHARLEMONT. 

" In the list of injured characters I beg leave to say a few words 
for. the good and gracious earl of Charlemofit; an attack not only 
on his measures, but (Vi his representative, makes his vindication 
seasonable ; formed to unite aristocracy and the people ; with the 
manners' of a court, and the principles of a patriot; with the flame 
of liberty and the love of order, unassailable to the approaches of 
power, of profit, or of titles, he annexed to the love of freedom a 
veneration for order, and cast on the crowd that followed him the 
gracioii9 shade of his own accomfilishments; so that the very rabble 
grew civilized as it afifiroached his person; ,for years did he preside 
over a great army without pay or reward, and he helped to accom- 
plish a great revolution, without a drop of blood. 

" Let slaves utter their slander, and bark at glory which is con- 
ferred by the people ; his name will stand ; and when his clay shall 
be gathered in the dust to which it belongs, his monument, whether 
in marble or in the hearts of his countrymen, shall be consulted as 
a subject of sorrow^ and a source of virtue,** 

Grattan had the highest veneration for the talents of Flood ; 
but the latter was jealous of his fame, and more jealous of the 
splendid reward bestowed upon him by the nation: in a stormy 
debate. Flood bitterly reflected upon the conduct of Grattan, and 
even stooped to personalities^ which drew one of the finest philip- 
pics ever heard from the latter, who observed, turning to Flood, 
whose nose was disfigured: <^He resembles ah ill-omened bird 
^ of night, that with sepulchral notes, a cadaverous aspect, and 
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<< broken beak, hovers over the dome of this assembly^ shedding 
^ banefid influence) and ready to Uoop and pounce i|pon his prey: 
^ he can be trusted by no man^ the people cannot trust himi the 
^ ipinister cannot trust him; he deals out the most impartijal 
<< treachery to both ; he tells the nation it is ruined by other meni 
<< while it is sold by himseli^ he fledlhom the embstf^go4>illy he fled 
<< fix>m the mutiny«bill, he fled fit>m the sugar-bill; I therefore 
^ tell him in the face of his country, before all die wo^M, and to 
^ his very beard^ he U not an honest man.** 
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CHAPTER. XXI. 

PO^E&SCOVRT HOUSE— THE FOUR COURTS DESCRIBED— >THE 
IRISH BAR-^EMINENT ADYOCATES— -CHARACTERISTIC AFFA- 
BILITY CURIOUS MODE OF PLACING WITNESSES NUMBER 

OF COUNSEL IN A CAu'sE-^WHIMSICAL CIRCUMSTANCE— •LATE 
LORD AVONMORE—-ANECDOTE— SPECIMENS OF MR. CURRAn's 
ELOqUENCE— -FALSE ALARM INUNDATION AND LAWYERS* 

^ WIGS-^THE NEW KING*a INNS. 

It was with Teal regret that I left the delightful an^d 
hoiipkable roof of Tinuahinch. In my way to Dublin I paid my 
respects to lord Powerscourt;, and n^ch regretted that time would 
not penrnt me to accept of the kind and cordial invitation of hia 
lordship and his amiable lady, to spend some days at the- oistlei 
which stands in the proudest situation I ever beheld. The front 
of the house is c^ hewn stone^ adorned with pilasters, and very 
handsome and extensive : few mansions can boast of so noble anil 
magnificent a banqueting-ro&m as the Egyptian-hall, which was 
designed and bulk by the architect of the parlimnent-house : it has 
a gaUeiy on each side, supported by Corinthian pillars: the draw- 
ing-rooms are also very elegant; the avenues to the house beauti- 
ful, and the park, spread over the mountain, uncommonly fine. 

Upon my return to Dublin, Michaelmas term had just com* 
menced, and afforded me an opportunity of visiting the courts of 
law. The building which contains them is truly supelb. I will 
venture to alfirm that Justice has not such a temple in any other 
cojantry. It contains the king's bench, common pleas, and ex- 
chequer. 

The first stone of this magnificent edifice was laid on the 2d 
of March 1786, by the duke of Rutland, then viceroy of irehind, 
and the dtsipi w«8 made and executed by Mr. Gandon, who, I 
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forgot to mention, was a pupil of Sir William Chambers, and to 
whose g^enius and taste I have before felt great pleasure in at- 
tempting to do justice. The entire front extends four hundred 
and thirty-two feet, and its depth is one hundred and fifty -five.^ 
The courts, which are in the centre, occupy a space of one hun- 
dred and forty feet, advance' to the street, and are equal to the 
front of the wings of the offices containing the records, which 
form a quadrangle on each side, and are connected witli the cen- 
tre by arcades, under which there are private doors for the judges 
to pass into their respective courts. The plan, as remarkable for 
its novelty as well as elegance, affords, from the disposition of it^ 
parts, an easy communication with each of the courts, which ar^ 
extremely well lighted, and are sufficiently spacious for the pur- 
l^oses of hearing and ventilation. 

In the front you ascend by a flight of steps under a.portico, 
supported by six columns of the Corinthian order, thirty-six feet 
high, and enter a vestibule d«corated with Ionic columns, leading 
to the great hall, which is sixty-four feet diameter, and seventy- 
six feet high to the inner dome, forming a general communication 
to the Four Courts, and its contiguous departments. This area 
at first conveyed to my mind the idea of an imperial Roman bath 
from which the water had been emptied. In this place the coun- 
sel, solicitors, and clients parade, previous to the suits in which 
they are concerned coming on. On each side of the courts are two 
galleries, one for juries, the other fbr spectators. These galleries 
are ascended to by stairs from the courts, and lead to the jury 
rooms by which the juries are prevented from having any com- 
munication with the public ; a very necessary caution, which is 
not practised in England. 

The great hall cannot fail of impressing the spectator with 
the extent of its dimensions, and the elegance of its decorations. 
There ai^ four openings in it, which form entrances to the 
courts, consisting of a couple of columns in the thickness 
of the wall ; instead of noisy doors, double green curtains are 
used. There are also similar spaces, with columns, partly enclosed 
by doors, leading to different apartments, communicating with 
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the judges* rooniS) which are octangular. Besides these entrances, 
there are eight piers with niches, which piers and the columns are 
finished by a composite entablature, over which there is an attic, 
decorated with fourbas relievos, consisting of the following sub- 
jects: kmg Alfred establishing the trial by jury; Henry II. 
granting the charter to the Irish ; Magna Charta si^ed by king 
John, and the abolition of the Brehon law. From this rises a lofty 
dome, in which are the /windows that light the hall. Between 
these windows are eight colossal emblematic figures in has re- 
lievo, of the different virtues, with their appropriate emblems. 
From the heads of these figures springs an^intique running foliage 
round the dome. Over every window are large medsJlions of the 
heads of the most celebrated legislators; the whole forming a 
beautifiil and appropriate combination. The remaining part of 
the cove is finished widi antique lozenges, up to a large opening 
at the top of the dome, which is surrounded by a circular iron-rail. 

The front has a commanding appearance on the Inns Quay> 
but is seen to most advantage from the opposite side of the river: 
it is constructed of white grey stone, a ^pecies of white granite. 
Over the portico is a pediment with statues. 

The entablature of the sides i^ finishe(l by a balustrade, on 
which are sitting figures. Over the angles of the building is shown 
as much of the drum of the dome as forms a pleasing and well- 
proportioned basement, to show the superstructure to the greatest 
advantage, which is composed of a long cylinder, surrounded by 
detached Corinthian columns twenty-five feet high. Between 
these cplumns are alteinate niches and windows. The colunms are 
finished with an entablature, with two plinths, from which springs 
the dome, covered with copper. A skreen rusticated arcade, in 
which are grgat gates of communication to the quadrangular 
courts and offices, connect the basement of the wings of the of-* 
fices, which complete the fas^ade. This magnificent building cost 
ninety -five thousand poimds. 

If there were a noble bridge Jrom the opposite side to this 
building, the effect would be very grand and finished : it was not the 
fsvult of the sgrchitect that it is so closely upon a line with the street. 

2P 
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Some disputes j'especting the ground behind prevented .it from 
receding more : still it is not so objectionably placed as the front 
of Somerset-house towards tlie Strand. 

To the architectural description already given of the internal 
construction of the courts I have nothing to add, but that nothing 
can be more elegant. Perhaps the jury-boxes are too much ele- 
vated for the counsel to address the jury with ease. 

I believe I need not observe that the Irish are remarkably 
eloquent. I had the high gratification of hearing the chief of the 
Irish bar, Curran ; of his style I shall enable my reader to judge 
hereafter. Mr. Ponsonby, since elevated to the dignity of lord 
high chancellor of Ireland, a situation equally due to his integrity, 
genius, and learning, is an able debater, and remarkable for deli- 
cate and refined irony. Mr. Plunket, the attorney-general, is 
celebrated for his acuteness, and possesses great wit and humour ; 
the solicitor-general, Mr. Bushe, possesses the serious and dig- 
nified style of oratory, and is thought to rank next to Curran : Mr. 
Bunton is considered unrivalled in a clear and well-arranged state- 
ment of fiicts : Mr. Saurin and Mr. Bull axle profound lawyers, 
and deliver their arguments in clear and familiar language : Mr. 
M'Nally is regarded as an able criminal lawyer. I was one mor- 
ning in the court of chancery, where I heard part of a very long and 
learned argument, before the master of the rolls, ux>on the nature 
of descendible freehold ; barren as the subject is of oratorical or- 
nament, I was struck with the following beaudful sentence from 
one of the counsel ; I was informed, Mr. Stewart. '< The nature 
« of freehold," said the advocate, " naturally attracted the heir, 
<< and repelled the executor : each could only exist in the atmos- 
" phere of his own system. The executor was of Roman birth 
« and origin ; the heir was inseparably connected with that sys- 
« tem which was first discovered in the woods." There are many 
other gentlenen at this bax of considerable legal learning and 
• genius, whom I had not the good fortune of hearing. 

A stranger, accustomed to the severe solemnity of an English 
court of law, cannot but be impressed with the characteristic good- 
humour and familiarity which prevail in the courts of the Irish 
metropolis. A judge feels it no degradation to converse, during the 
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pause of judicial business, with a respectable solicitor, who also 
never fails to receive the most gentleman-like attention from his 
counsel. I was surprised to find, considering how infinitely supe- 
rior the arrangements of their courts were, that they had no wit- 
ness-box. iThe witness is hoisted upon the table, where the counsel 
witlun the bar sit, with all the mud and filth adhering to his shoes, 
where he is seated upon a chair; and a lady is exposed in the same 
manner. Counsel are not confined to one particular court; they 
plead in all the courts : the consequence is, that a party in litigation 
is frequently deprived of the services of a favourite advocate whom 
he has retained, and he is put to the heavy expense of retaining 
a great number of other counsel, to secure the presence of one of 
them when his trial comes on. 

It is whimsical enough to ' hear the criers of the courts of 
king's-bench, common-pleas, and exchequer, all bawling together, 
*^ John Philpot Curran, Esq." and his clients and solicitors run- 
ning after him in various directions, and at length finding him 
scattering the flowers of his rhetoric over the barren soil of equi- 
table investigation in the court of chancery. 

All money paid into this court is lodged in the national bank, 
and, upon motion, will be directed to be lent out upon government 
security, in order to procure an annual interest; but if it remain 
in the bank, it does not bear interest. Ordering money out of the 
bank is attended with much more expense in the Irish than the 
English chancery. 

Ireland lost a very able judge in the late lord Avonmore, who 
died in August, 1805« In the administration of lord North he was 
a member of the Irish parliament, during which time he continued 
in opposition* Upon the duke of Portland being appointed lori 
lieutenant of Ireland, he was appomted attorney-general ; and, in 
Michaelmas term, 178S, was raised to the dignity of chief baron* 
of the exchequer, in which office he continued until his death. 
He was eminent for his classical knowledge, and in early life in- 
tended to have^published a translation of Livy, in which he .made 
considerable progress; but his success at the bar prevented him 
from completing it. 
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Although a man of distinquished tsdents, he was too apt^ horn 
a hsLsty disposition, to anticipate the tendency of an argument. A 
celebrated lawyer, whose client had suffered in consequence of 
this habit, took the following method of reproving it: being en- 
gaged to dine in company with the noble lord, he ddiiyed going, 
so long, that the company were at dinner when he entered the 
room: he apologized for his Kbsence, apparently unth much agita- 
tion, stating that, from a melancholy event he had just witnessed, 
he found himself unable to master his feelings: ^ I was passing 
*^ through the market,'* said he, ^ a calf was bound to a posts the 
^< butcher had drawn his knife, and was just advancing, when a 
*^ beautiful child ran across him, and O! my God! he killed"— 
<< the child 1" exclaimed his lordship: "^ No, my lord, the calf; but 
" your lordship is in the habit of antici/iatingJ* 

The following brilliant extracts from speeches made by Mr. 
Curran will illustrate the pretensions which he has to the high 
character he has obtained as an orator. 

My reader will scarely require to be told, after he has peru- 
sed them, that they were delivered in times of violence, during 
the effervescence of the rebellion, and that they are solely ititro- 
duced to exhibit the style of eloquence of the orator. 

UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 

y 

<* Universal Ema?iciflation I No matter in what language his 
doom may have been pronounced;— -no matter what complexion, 
incompatible with freedom, an Indian or an African sun may 
have burnt upon him ; — ^no matter in what disastrous batde his 
liberty may have been cloven down ;•— 4io matter with what solem- 
nities he may have been devoted upon the altar of slavery ; the 
first moment he touches the sacred kal of Britain, the altar and 
the god sink together in the dust; his soul walks abroad in her 
majesty ; his body swells beyond the measure of kis chains that 
burst from around him, and he stands redeemed, regenerated^ and 
. disenthralled, by the irresistible genius of universal emancipa- 
tion r 
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XXqUIBITE IRONICAL HUMOUR. 

*< Gentlemen, how then does Mr. O'Brien's tale hang togeth- 
er? Look to its commencement. He walks along Thomas street 
in the open day (a street not the least populous in this city), and 
is accosted by a man who, without any prefiEtce, tells him he'll be 
murdered before he goes half the street, unless he becomes • an 
united Irishman! Do you think this is a probable story? Suppose 
any of you, gentlemen, be an united Irishman, or a free-mason, 
or a friendly-brother, and that you met me walking innocently 
along, just like Mr. O'Brien, and meaning no harm, would you 
fiay, ' Stop, Mr. Curran, don't go further; you'll be murdered 
* before you go half the street, if you do not become an united 
' Irishman, a free-mason> or a friendly-brother.' Did you ev.er 
hear so coaxing an invitation to felony as this ? < Sweet Mr. James 

< O'Brien! come in and save your precious life; come in and take 

< an oath, or you'll be murdered before you go half the street! — 

< Do, sweetest, dearest, Mr. James O'Brien, come in, and do not 
^ risk your valuable existence !' What a loss hs^d he been to his 
king, whom he loves so marvellously ! Well, what does poor Mr. 
O'Brien do? Poor, dear man, he stands petrified with the magni- 
tude of his danger-^all his members refuse their office— ^he can 
neither run from the danger, nor call out for assistance ; Ms tongue 
cleaves to his vumth^ and his feet incorfuorate vfith the fiaruing-stones : 
it is in vain that his expressive eye silently implores protection of 
the passengers; he yields at length, as greater men have done, 
and resi^edly submits to bis &te — he tlien enters the house, and 
being led into a room, a parcel of men make faces at him—- but 
mark the metamorphosis — Well may it be said that ' miracles 
will never cease'-^he who feared to resist in open air, and in the 
face of the public, becomes a bravo when pent up in a room, and 
environed by sixteen men; and one is obliged to bar the door, 
while another swears him, which, after some resistance, is accord- 
ly done, and poor Mr. O'Brien becomes an united Irishman, for 
no earthly purpose whatever but merely to save his sweet life ! — 
But this is not all ; th? pill so bitter to the percipiency of his loyal 
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palate must be washed down; and lest he should throw it off his 
stomach, he is filled up to the neck with beef and whisky." 

GUILT. 

^ You finding him coiling himself in the scaly circles of his 
cautious perjury, making anticipated battle against any cme who 
should appear against him ; but you see him sink before the proof." 

riNB nESCRIPTlON 07 AN IKFO&MEB. 

<< This cannibal informer, this daemon O'Brien, greedy after 
human gore, has fifteen other victims ki reserve, if, from your 
verdict, he receives the unhappy man at his bar! Fifteen more of 
your fellow-cidzens are to be tried on the evidence! Be you, then, 
their saviours; let your verdict snatch them from his ravening 
maw, and interpose between yourselves and endless remoi'se! 

FRESnOM OF THE PRESS. 

« I do not pretend to be a mighty grammarian, or a formidable 
critic ; but I would beg leave to suggest to you in serious humi- 
lity, that a free press can be supported only by the ardor of men 
who feel the prompting sting of real or supposed capacity; who 
write from the enthusiasm of virtue, or the ambition of praise, and 
oyer whom, if you exercise the rigour of a gi'amnlatical censor- 
ship, you Mill inspire them with as mean an opinion of your inte- 
grity as your wisdom, and inevitably drive them from their post; 
and if you do, rely upon it you will reduce the spirit of publica- 
tion, and with it the press of this country, to what it for a kmg 
interval has been, the register of births, and fairs, and funerals, 
and the general abuse of the people and their friends." 

AK INNOCENT VICTIM. 

" That after that period of lingering deliberation passed, a 
third respite is transmitted ; that the unhappy captive himself f6els 
the cheering hope of being restored to a family that he adored, to 
a character that he had never stained, and tg a country that he 
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had ever loved ; that you had seen his wife and children upon 
Cheir knees, giving those tears to gratitude, which their locked and 
frozen hearts could not give to anguish and despair, and implor- 
ing the blessings of eternal Providence upon his head who had 
graciously spared the father, and restored him to his children; 
that you had seen the olive branch sent into hia little ark^ but no 
sign that the waters had mtbaided, * Alas ! nor wife, nor children, 
< more shall he behold ; nor frienids, nor sacred home !' No seraph 
mercy unbars his dungeon, and leads him forth to light and life ; 
but the mipister of death hurries him to the scene of suffering and 
of shame, where, unmoved by the hostile array of artillery and 
armed men collected together to secure, or to insult, or to disturb 
him, he dies with a solemn declaration of his innocence, and utters' 
his last breath in a prayer for the liberty of his country." 

LIBEL. 

" Perhaps, gentlemen, he may know you better than I do: if 
he does, he has spoken to you as he ought ; he has been right in 
telling you, that if the reprobation of this writer is weak, it is be- 
cause his genius could not make it stronger; he has been right in 
telling you that his language has not been braided^ and festooned 
as elegantly as it rmght; that he hcts not finished the miserable plaits 
of his phraseology^ nor placed his patches and feathers with that cor- 
rectness ofTnilUnery which became so exalted a person. If you 
agree with him, gentlemen of the jury ; if you think that the man 
who ventures, at the hazard of his own life, to rescue from the 
the deep the drowned honour of his country, must not presume 
upon the guilty familiarity of plucking it up by the hcksy I have no 
more to say ; do a courteous thing. Upright and honest jurors 1 
find a civil and obliging verdict against the printer! and when you 
have done so, march through the ranks of your fellow-citizens to 
your own homes, and bear their looks as they pass along ; retire 
to the bosom of your families and children, and when you are pre- 
siding over the moi^ality of the parental board, tell those infants, 
who are to be the future men of Ireland, the history of this day. 
Form tlieir young minds by your precepts, and confirm those 
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precepts by jour own example ; teach them how discreetly alle- 
giance may be perjured on the table, oi* loyalty he foresworn in 
the jury-box : and when you have done so, tell them the story of 
Orr; tell them of his captivity, of his children, of his crime, of 
his hopes, of his disappointments, of his courage, and of his death ; . 
tmd when you find your little hearers hanging from yourllpsi 
when you 3ee their eyes overflow with sympathy and sorrow, and 
their yoimg hearts bursting with the pangs of anticipated orphan- 
age, tell them that you had the boldness and the justice to stig- 
matize the monster who has dared to publish the transaction!*' 

VIRTUE OPPOSED TO HEREDITABT BANK. 

^ A similar application was made in the beginning of this 
session in the lords of Great-Britain, by our illustrious countr3rman, 
of whom I do liot wonder that my learned friend should have' ob- 
served, how much virtue canning' pedigree into the shade; or how 
much the transient honour of a body inherited from man is ob- 
scured by the lustre of an intellect derived from God." 

OPPRESSION. 

" Merciful God! what is the state of Ireland, and where shall 
you find the wretched inhabitant of this land! You may find him 
perhaps in a gaol, the only place of security, I had almost said of 
ordinary habitation ; you may see him flying by the conflagration 
of his own dwelling ; or you may Jind hia bones bleaching on the 
green fields of his country; or he may be found tossing upon the 
surface of the ocean, and mingling his groans with those tempests, 
less savage than his persecutors, that drift him to a retumless 
distance from his family and his home-** 

PENAL LAWS. 

« In thi^ country penal laws had been tried beyond any exain^ 
pie of any former times, what was the event? the race between 
penalty and crime was continued, each growing fiercer in the con- 
flict. Until the penalty could go no further, ondi the fugitive turned 
ufion the breathless pursuer.*' 
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IMP,|lISONMXKT. 

' ^^ Tothis gentlemiffi (majoir Stodys) was my client consigned, 
and in his custody he remained about seven weeks, unthought of 
hf the world, as if he had never existed. The obUvion qfthe buried 
U OB fmfwmdw the obUvton ^ the dmdj his fiimily may have 
mourned his absence^ or his probiMe death; but why should I 
m^tilKi so paltry a circumstance ? The fears or the sorrows of 
the wretched give no iaterrup^n to the general progress 0f 
' things. The sun rose, and the sun set) ju^t ^& it did before." 

BTVKCT 07 OBKEKAL nESCftlPTZOK* 

« When you endeavour to convey an idea of a great number 
of barbaiiansf practising a great variety of cruelties upon an incal^ 
cubble n^ultitude of ^fferei3h nothing^ 4efined or ^specific finds 
its way to the heartf.nor is any /sentiment excited, save that of a* 
general, erratic, unai^ropriated commisers^(»). If, for instance, 
you wished to convey to the mind of an English matron the hor- 
rors of that direful period; when, i|i defiance of the remonstrance 
of the ever4o-be-lamented Abercroftiby, our poor people were 
surrendered to the lieentioua brutality o£ the soldiery, by the au* 
thority of the state; you would vainly endeavour to g^ve her a 
general picture of lust, md rapine^ and niurder, and conflagration. 
By endeavouring to compnibeiid ev^7 thing, you would convey 
nothii^. When the &ther of poetry wishes to ppurtray the 
movements of contending armies, and an embattled field, he ex'em" 
pSfiet only J he does not describe ; he does not venture to describe 
the perplexed md promiscuous eonflicts of adverse hosts, but by 
tiiie acts and fates of. a few individuals^ he conveys a notion of the 
vicissitudes of. fight and the fi>rtunes of the day. So should your 
story to her keep clear of ^neraKties^ instead of exhibiting the 
incture of an efttiife province, select a single object; and even if 
that single object do not release the Imagination of your hearer 
from its task> by givii^ more than an outline, take a cottage/* 
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DSSCBIPTION 07 t^B HVS9Ajr9 09 Alt ADULTRESS. 

^ Do not tttrike bim ioto'liial «ott dreattd of all Immiti coa* 

inm the hand of Prondenoe or Hm ft»oke of death; Imt oomea 
bdbre its tiiaes anticipated and inffieledby the ronoradeas croekf 
of iMTtntal gYult. Fdr the poor nctim hcraclf^ notyet immolated^ 
while jet balancing i^on the pivot of her deathly^ your heart oqhM 
not be C0U9 tMr your <wgue be wordkat." 

X.0VK. 

<< Is it lore think yon? No;doaotgiTe diat name to any attrac- 
tion you can find in the iadcd rduso of a violated bed. Love is a 
noble and generona paaBion» it can be founded only on a. pUre and 
ardent friendship, on an exalted respects on an insfdicit oonSdence 
in its object/* 

MODERATION IN GEI^F. 

^ My miserable client, when his bfwm wa* wfrey and every 
iend of hell was let. loose open his tean» he.sfaoiild thenyit asenu^ 
^ve placed himaelf before bis miiror; he afaonld hare taug^-die 
stream of i^;oDy to flow deoorously down Ins feqebead; lie bImniM 
have composed his ftalures to harmonyi he ohoiild have twithed 
mkhgriaoe, and groaned with melody.** " ' 

nsscEXPTioN or silence. ^ 

The wieakest Toice ia heard; the ahe^rd*s whiade Aeoks 
across the listening darkness of the in^rminable heath, and gives 
notice that the wolf is upon ihia walk, and the aiOne ^^m and 
atiUneas that tempt the monster to eome abroni, fndlitnte the 
Gficmminkation of the warning to belvnre. ¥«s, ^braugh that 
ailence the voice shidl he heaid; throng^ that ailenoa the staep* 
tend shall be put upon Ina gnaid*** 
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' ^ Is the Qoask ^yfcr tossed hf the lempest to waft n &ather» 
or to^nmn a fly? Thus haughtify and jeatonsly I trust you will 
seek simie nobler assistance tiban can b« finmd in thofainciples oc^ 
the practice of day rules or inside bar motiMis. Something more 
worthy a fiberal and leaned conrty acting under a refigious sense 
of thelrtluty to their king, their country, and their God> than the 
feeble and pedantic aid of a stunted verbal interpretation, straining 
upon its tiptoe to peep oyer the syllable that stands between it and 
meaning'." 

^H4ift4CT»a OF/ ooiixoir ^tSK. 
^ l*he people of our island are by tmtnvc fiofetratingj Bmgaeiam^ 
wt^fui^ tutu ccnuc* 

The &flcy of Curfan is of the first order, and is sometimes 
Inmost ungovernable s after soaring kito regions of light, it some* 
^es fiJls, as if 4>eamHMruck, to the very c^arth. Wilson sud that 
the powers of Burke ^ weue occasionally Hke the Peruvian shower, 
¥ that washes down gold, and mmg^ it with milgar sand." Such 
too is the versadlit^ <^>Curran's genias. 

A rumour has been in circohition -that the foundation of the 
four courts has given way, and has eMised the cracks ittiat appear 
in the inmde of the great hall. As I was so charmed with this 
magnificent buUding, I took considerable pauis to ascertain .the 
truth of thb rumour, and found that it was altogether unfounded. 
The emotion c^ this p^ is within fifty feet of the river, the foun- 
dation* of it is ooQSequendy in waiter, which made it necessary to 
lay the walls iqpon a gmting of whole timber,^and to fill the inter* 
stices 184th stones w^ll bedded and cemented with mortar, to a 
2ev<^ with IlK sur&ce of the gratings after which the whole was 
covered wilih tluck plank weUsecuredy to give a stronger base to 
the foundadon* The inside of the hail is cased with cut granite 
stone, somewhat too thin in its b^ and set with too fine a joint; 
9Bbd therefore when the sisperstructure was raised^to the height of 
Hie attic, several small fissures appeared, and upon their q»pear- 
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SDce the foundation wu Iminediijtely mspectedi and found to be 
perfectly sound, but they have never skice extended. The great 
inundation of December 1 803> which carried away several bridges ^ 
on the Liffey, and overflowed a f^feat part of |)ubliny poured into 
the area Of the hall, and made it Skcomfikte I^man bathj and run<» 
ning into the underground apartsaentB) occupied by the barbers^ 

those 

" Mighty bits of hiur 
That doctors, lawyers, and no lawyers wear,'* 

for want of the heads to which many c^ them belonged* were 
soon ma of their depth. 

Till very lately Dublin had no inns of court as we kave. The 
new king's inns, not yet quite finished biukUng, fipom^tiie designs 
of Mr. Gandon, promise to augment his reputation as isn archi-' 
tect. This building stands at the top of Harcourt-^treet, and con- 
sists of a large hall, of refectory, of eighty feet long l^, forty feet 
vfide; the' height is also forty feet to the ^ve ceiling: the other 
corresponding side contains a vestibule and a library, sixty feet by 
forty. The front, which consists of the haU and library, uxuted by 
a centre building, has a rustie basement; and in the centre. is a 
large arch for the admission of carriages, aad two posterns: over 
the basement ai% coupled Ionic columns, between wluch are 
niches, having tablets over them for inscriptions* On the entabla- 
ture in th^ centre rises a basement for a clock, adorned with sit- 
ting figures fihished with a cornice^ on this is a.aoculo, on which 
stands columns of the C<»rinthian ord^, with a proper ental^ture, 
crowned with a dome that completes the f:utx>la* The wing«i, 
forming the hall and library, have two entrances; those of th& 
principal front having handsome doorway«y with caryatic;- figures. 
Over the windows are large has rdievos; that on the dimng^iall 
representing the meeting of Bacchus and Ceres; thiit on the libra* 
ry emblematic of the scienicies* The wings are ^«b«d with a 
pediment, and have a ballustrade which uoitos wiUi the cupola^ 
The ornaments are of Portland-stonC) Aft remainder of the fixmt 
being of mountain-granite. This building forms a centre pait oi 
a great quadrangle, intended as chambers 'for barristers, wheat 
present have none. 
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THE CUS'VOMS-^EXPOBTS AND lUPO&TS—- WHISKY AND D&AM- 
SHOPS— ^INTRODUCTTO If 09 SPIRITS IN IREtAND-^THE FOVNO« 
X.I NG-HOSPIT AI.-»*OBSS]l V ATIONSf-<»C H A RTER-'SC H O OX.S— SC OTC a 

. XXGHLANB SOCIETY^— >KDUCATION OF THE ■ POOR-—RIDE TO 

. DALKEY-^THE TH£ATRE--*P«RFORM£RS«*a^AI.LERY-^iT— THE 
FEMALE OBPRANniQIXSE^-^HE HOVilE OF INDU8THY«^THS 
BARD WIG K£ FEVER '^HOSFITAL-^THE HIBERNIAN SCHOOL--* 
F&OMPTITIIDE OF WOMEK«^PRESENT.STATE OF AGRICULTURE 

: IK IR£LA2tD-*-FAia AT BAi)LlNASLOE«-^R£TURN TO ENGLAND. 

1 HE custom-bouse is a very superb building. Few capi- 
tals can boast of such an oraan^nt: but it seems to be destined 
tkat the noblest edifices in Bublin should have some counteractive 
associate. The approach to the custom-house^ through Lower 
Abbey^street) is filthy and offennve beyond imagination. This 
noble jnle consists of two large courts, with a central building, 
enclosed by the stores and olher offices at the east and west. The 
plan extends- three hundred and eighty by two hundred feet: it 
would be tedious to give in detBiil its numerous offices. The prin- 
eifnd front to the south, which claims most attention, is an octan** 
gular vestibule of Bath-stone, on the first floor, with Doric columns. 
This room is lighted from a cone ceiling, decorated; with emblems 
of commerce and other ornaments. It leads to the import-room» 
commonly caHed the long*room, seventy-five feet square, divided 
by rows' of columns on each side, leanng an area of forty feet 
wide and thirty hi^. The columns are of Bath-stone standing on 
pedestals; fbhind whieh are the desks and other accommodations 
for the different officers, and a sufficient space. fM* transacting 
business. There is a beautiful staircase which communicates fixsm^ 
the north end of this room, built of Bath-stcme, decorated with 
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composite columns, the capitals of which ace composed of txMl 
emblems. From this staircase you pass by an anti leading to the 
board*room in the north front, the lower part of which Is appro- 
priated to secretaries' apartmenlsy with leokdences for the commis- 
sioners at each end. This building has the advantage of four frontst 
of which that ttysvards the. soath is of PK»tlaiid<4toci«* The |irinci*» 
pal, or south front, - situated towaitls the river, is oraipoaed-of 
pandlions at oach end, with insolated cohmms. Tl^e bamme n t is 
united with the centre butldiiigby rusUcated arcades: tUspartis 
likewise composed of insulated cdttoma, besides the. poi^tkxKin 
, the middle, which Qoasists of four cokmma. The ondar is Doric, 
and finished with an entablature, having aboldpcojectingjcaraice. 
Over the portico there-is a pe^joent with figures in alto-rdicnro, 
composed by Carlini, but executed by Smitb, an. Iii^- artist, 
whose genius does honour to his native country : the subject is 
Hibemia and Britannia united, holding in their hands the respec- 
tive emblems of peace and liberty : they are seated in n naval car, 
drawn by sea-horses, and sbcompanied by triton$, followed by « 
Heet of merchant ships, loaded with the produce of different ua* 
tions, and wafted by the trade-winds. On thfi'rtght hand of Britan* 
nia, Neptune is seen drimg away envy and discord. On the attic 
story over the pediment are placed £aur allegorical sfatOj^ allud- 
ing to industry, commerce, wealth, and navigatiou. A cupola, one. 
hundred and twenty •'five feet from the base of the building, hand* 
aomely decorated with Corintbian columns, finblies thexentre^on 
the top of which is placed a pedestal, with » colossal atatue re* 
presenting commerce. 

The pavilions and arcades are finidied with a balustrade; the 
centres of the pavilions are terminated with the arms of Ireland ift 
an elliptical shield, decorated with festoons of (ladt and flowers, and 
supt>orted by the lion and uniconi, forming a group of bold and 
massy ornaments. The principal entrances are ascended to by a 
flight of steps; the key*stones are decorated with coftssal headss 
emblematic of the produce of the principal rAvcn of Ireland and 
the country through which they flow, strongly characteristic, of 
each. They were designed ai|d executed by Mr* Edward Smith, 
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before nentionedy &i a bold and masterif manner. This building, 
which may be considend the thtfd^mivrt ©f Mr; Gandon was 
begun fax the year 1731, and 4s remarkable for the grandeur and 
beauty of its tnitlhtts, and Uie ^gancc of its parts. 

Tlse collection of the customs in Ireland is attended with more 
expeoae than in England. A single distiller there pays more duty 
than an elttensiv^ tract of country in irdand. One officer only is 
required to inspect the former, whereas forty or fifty are abso- 
iutidy necessary to watch Ae fetter. There are twehty-six ports 
in IitlflSid^ of which nineteen do not produce a revenue equal te 
guarcBng them and collecting the duty ; and the whole balance in 
the publk &Toixr arises from seven ports, Dublin, Cork, Water- 
ford, Bel&st, Limerick, Derry, and Newry, though the necessity 
of watching the inferior ports is attended with very g^eat expense. 
There are immense tracts of country in Ireland uninhabited, or 
very thinly inhabited, which yield no re;^enue at all, and yet officers 
must be midntained in them to prevent smuggling and fraudulent 
fiistiiUng. England has a market -for the whole «»rld : goods ha^ 
been imported there, and paid beavy doHes, £sa* the purpose of 
reexportation when those duties are drawn back. This increases 
"her ^iitious revenue, though it does not ad^ one farthing to the 
i*eal one; aad reducqi the^Iattve pippoftion pf expense in tfie col- 
lection. Th^ revenue-board of Ii«land,w^ich was originally iconsti- 
tuted for i^vjcnue busmess only,' Has had th^ business and expense 
of Ae state heaped upop it. The expenee- of passing bills, aad sun- 
dry matteraef law business, which have gradually accumulfited to 
a very large sum aiinticdly, and even the es^presset wfiioh govern* 
ment send to different places, are paid by the rcjvenue-board. All 
these amount to a very large sum, and they are charged to the 
expense of collecting the revenue, though they have no concern 
with it. It has been assertedLthat balances remain in the collectors* 
hands to the great injury of government; but the fact is, the col- 
lectors of Dublin pay their receipts daily, and the country col- 
lectors weekly, to the receiver-general. 
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Official Value of the Imports and Exports of Ireland, in the Tear 

ended 5th January, 1806. 
Imports - * * - >C. 5,983,194 

£zport8.*->Irish produce and manufiu^ture 5,059,96f 

British and foreign ditto <- 143,416 5,202,385 



Excess of Imports 



C rr%809 



In the last official return under the i^re head to,:0ie in^>eria) 
parliament, the export ^t r^ value is introduced, but the real 
Talue of the impost omitted. Such a statenient, though it cannot 
l>e supposed to be intended to misleiii^, has a pendency to prevent 
H just conclusion from being drawn. ^ 

Number of Gallons of Irish dstilled Spirits exported in the Year 

ended 5th January, 1806. 

Gallons 1,044,548 

Quantity of Com, ground and unground, exported from Ireland, 
in the Years ended 5th January, 1805 and 1806. 

Yean ended 5th January, 
1805 1806 



li 



Ungnmnd. 



Ground. 



pBariey . , 


. Barrels . 


. 17,560 




. . do. . . 


. ' 3,947 


Oats - . 


. , do. . . 


. 372,690 


Peas . . 


. . do. . . 


. 2,545 


Rye .. 


. . do. . . 


600 


^Wheat . 


. • .do. . • 


. \52fiU 


5 Flour . 
^Oatmeal 


. . cwt. . . 


. 21,593 


, . cwt. -. . 


. 67,233 



30,140 

4,670 

346,244 

3,575 

532 

134,871 

22,774 

34,297 
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Ytars ended 5th Jkn. 


IMS 


1806 


5)828 


14,094 


96 




74,742 


73,926 


631 


310 


561 


532 


90,703 


78,043 


18,728 


18,150 


4,368 


8,467 


85,158 


I69y335 


1,449 


1,312 


63,589 


89,171 


9,836 


8,759 


252,131 


2^2,814 


9 


59 


59,637 


77,075 


678 


516 


2,377 


. 2,630 



Quantity of Provisions and Corn exported from the Ports of Didb* 
lin, Cork, Waterford, and Belfast, ^in the Years ended 5th 
' January, 1805 and 1806. 



Barley ./....... Barrels 

Beans * ' '/ ^*^^^ 

Oats . . . dkto 

Peas ditto 

Rye ditto 

Wheat. • ditto 

Ftour . , cwt. 

Oatmeal , . • cwt. 

t, t Flitches . . • No. 

^^ ^Hams,&c. .cwt. 

B^ef . Barrels 

Bread cwt. 

Butter . , cwt. 

Cheese cwt. 

Pork • • • / Barrels 

Potatoes % . Tons 

Tongues doz. 

This official return will furnish the reader with a high ide'a oHF 
' the vast natural resources of Ireland. 

The excessive use of whiskey in Dublin cannot fail of attract- 
ing the attention of a stranger, Where this deleterious liquor is 
now, by act of parliament, distilled from raw oats; deriving occa- 
sional additional strength fmm a mixture of aquafortis or vitriol. 
The number of shops where this liquid poison and other drams, 
almost equally^ hostile to morals and life, are sold, is truly shock- 
ingiy great. In Thomas-street every other house seemed to be a 
dram-shop. Mr. Whitelaw states, that in this street alone, com- 
posed of one hundred and ninety houses, a place of great con- 
course on account of its being the termination of the great 
southern and western roads, there were in 1798, and I believe at 
this day there, are no less than fifty-two houses licensed to vend 
raw spirits. The license amounts to forty pounds. That a revenue 
derived from suc^ a source can be an object worthy of encour- 
agement with a wise government, it is impossible to believe : it 
nii^ht as well impose a tax upon coffins, and inoculate all its sub- 
\ 2R 
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jects vith the plague. Oae of these shops a few years since had 
great custom, on accoui^t of the keeper of it offering a grattdtiui 
funeral to those l¥ho died of drinking in it* 

Strong penal laws, and an encouragement of the consumption 
of porter, can alone cure this eviL The effect of an act of parlia- 
ment passed for the suppression of private dstUIeries, which levied 
severe penalties on the consumers of whisky not sold at licensed 
distUleries, doubled the consusipdKm of porter in one month at a 
porter brewery, Which has been recently establisbed in the north 
of Ireland. Unfortunately the exciseofficers, owing to their being 
inadequately paid, are too often in league with the private distil- 
leries. In Dublin, I am well informed, every measisre hitherto 
taken has fiuled in effectually correcting the use of spirits. The 
priest has been more effective than the legislature.: his prohibi- 
tions agiunst the consumption of liquors for one, two, or three 
months, are seldom, if ever, violated. Dr. Ledwich says, that << it 
(< was about the middle of the twelfl^i ceatury the distillation of 
« ardent spirits was introduced. For some time they were used 
^ only as a medicine, and their operation in preserving health, 
<< prolonging life, dissipating humours, strengthening the stomach, 
^ curing the colic, dropsy, palsy, quartan fever and stone, were 
^ firmly believed on Uie &ith of physicians^ and made them 
« eagerly sought for: they were dignified with the name of aqua 
^ vitas, or eau-de-vie. At what time this liquor reached Ireland, is 
^' not ascertained; when it did it received an equivalent appella- 
«< lation, that of uisgebeatha, usquebah, or more simply whisky. 
^< From the citation before from Stanihurst, it appears to have 
^ been generally, but rather medicinally taken; for Spanish wine 
" was in the greatest request, for which we gave our peltry, our 
« only riches. Moryson says they preferred their usquebah to the 
<^ English aqua vitx, because by mingling raisin3, fennel-seeds, 
«< and other things, they mitigated its heat, made it more pleasaivt* 
« less inflaming, and more refreshing to a weak stomach. From 
« hence it appears, the Irish themselves distilled a spirit from 
" malt in 1590, and imitated foreign liquors Sy adding aromatic 
" see^ls and spices, as was practised in France, so early, according 
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^to Le Grand, as 1313. The Irish bulcaan, Rutty tells us, was 
<^.made from Mack oats. BuUe^ madness, and C€C^mJ the head, 
,« allude to the violent effects of this fiery spirit. The nectar of 
^ the Irish was composed of honey, wine, ginger, p^per, and 
^ cinnamon: this was punent. The French poets of the thirteenth 
'** century speak of it with rapture, as bdng most delicious. They 
" regarded, as the very periectioB of human ingenuity, the union 
**'of the juice and spirit of the grape, with the perfume of foreign 
^ aromatics, so highly prized and so dear, in the same liquor/* 

The Irish ale is considered good, but it was much better 
when there were more private breweries, the numbers of which 
are nfuch lessened by some late restrictions. The county of 
Wicklow has been long famous for its ale, and that of Castlebel^ 
itngham is thought remarkably good. Mead was formerly the 
favourite beverage of the Irish, and is still drank in many families 
in the country a§ a substitute f^ wine. 

The foundling hospital is well worthy the attention of a stranger, 
ft stands ki a heakhy elevs^d situation on iMount Brown, in Sl. 
James's-street, and is an enormous pile of building, not yet coip- 
pleted, which wHl hold four thousand seven hundred children when 
finished, and will be inferior only to the foundling hospital at Peters- 
burgh. This institution is supported by a tax upon Dublin, and the 
deficiency, if any, h made up by the crown. In this s&yVamuU the 
foimdUngs of Irekmdy and, I am told, many of Scotland (smuggled 
over) are received and nurtured. The Institution within appeared 
to be veiy humanely conducted.. There were^ only six hundred 
children in the hospital when I visited it : there are nine female 
and four male schools. The dormitories wer& remarkably clean ; 
the bedsteads were not of iro|i, but are to be.- In the schoolrooms 
there is an improper mixture of the children who spin, with those 
who are learning their lessonst the spinners m^ght to ha^e sepa- 
rate rooms. Irhe teachers are in^equately paid : twenty pounds 
a year, and their lodging, are too little. The provision allowance 
to the children is liberal: the children at breakfast and supper 
have as much bread andmilk as they can ust^ and at dinner, bee( 
cabbage, and other vegetables, three times a we^k, and good broth 
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on the other dajrs, and are allowed one pound of bread per d«f 9 
inslead of potatoes. The diniiig-hall) when foiahed, will be a very 
noble room; it is about one hundred and forty feet long, fertfindey 
and thirty-six high : the chapel will alao be very elegam. All within 
the walls appeared to be unobjectionable; but I must coofiessl think 
the very principle of tiie institution a bad one; In the first place it is 
unjust that Dublin should support all the foundlings of th« country, 
exclusive of others sent over from Scotland: in the next* many of 
the childran are brought from remote ports of the iakod% by a 
description of people whose trade it is to convey them» and who 
receive an allowance from theho^iital, provided the infimt is de« 
Irvered aUve : the temptation to crueltyy and a denial of prope^ nur* 
ture on the road^ is great: and thirdly, when the infontSy^^r) as they 
are commonly called^ parisheensy are sent out to nurse* for which 
there is an allowance to the country nurse for wet and dry 
nursing, feeding, and clothingy of five pounds f«r the first yearj 
and three pounds for every succeeding. year till .the child be 
returned at the age of nine) sucK nune is obliged to produce 
her child once every year to the hospital, in order to obtain 
her salary. These objections are at mice obvknis, and, in my 
humble opinion, fatal to the prosperity of an institution, the ob« 
ject of which does so much honour to the country. I feel much 
pleasure in observing, that I am indebted to Mr. James Buchanan,, 
a very eminent linen-bkacher in tlie county of Tyrone, who hits 
long turned his attention to the condition of the poot* m Irelandi 
for a remedy at once easy and effective. He proposes the conver- 
sion of chatter«8chools, which are now so grievously neglected^ 
into foundling asylums, and work-houses, and that each parish 
shall pay a certaki proportionate sum for the number of its child- 
ren admitted, aDdhave*" by legislative provision a claim upon the 
father of such child, if he can be discovered* These charter-schools 
are at present the most infanious jobs; they cost the country thirty 
thousand pounds per annum, and are scarcely productive of any 
good. I could instance several, each of which has Ittids for its 
support, producing more than fifteen hundred pounds per annum, 
at which not one po^fr soholar is educated, but which are enjoyed, 
in addition to some rich living, by rectors of distant parishes. The 
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wtole expense of prosecuting pians for the eduditioa of tiie poor, 
ancludiAg the cbarter-scho(^s, is little less than e^en^y thousand 
pounds pibr annuni) and the number of children educatisd is about 
one thousand six hundred j whereas,*by the returns of the Scotch 
Ifighland Society^^ it appears that twelve thousand four hundred 
end shrty poor children ase taught to read, write) the necessary 
nrinciples of arithmetic, and are instructed in religion and morals, 
at an annual exp^ise not exceeding three thousand fiounds. \ 

With respect to the education of the poor 'of Ireland, Mr. 
Buchahan recommends, that under the inspection and care of a 
society of gentlemen, oz|e or more school-houses shall be establish* 
ed in each parish according to its extefit, with a schoolmaster^ 
house attached to it; that each inhabitant within a parish, or 
^ other person hayng property therein, shall, for tv&tj annual sum 
ci five shillings, have the liberty of recommending one child.; 
that the childciiai shall be taught to read, and that no tract or cate- 
chism, of any religious sect oi* party, ahall be admitted under any 
pretence whatever, said that the holy scriptux^ shall alone be 
read; that the children Emitted shall pay to the' master on^ 
penny per week, or one shilling per quarter, in sad of thdr edu- 
cation, and towards supplying theiti with book^ 

Too much commendation caimot be bestowed upon, the Hiber- 
nian society, instituted in London in 18Q5, the object of which is 
tb enlighten and civilize the rude peasantry of Ireland. If the 
members of this association can execute what they have so ably 
deseed, they will spread h£q)piness over that too neglected 
$ountry; its blessings at all events belong to their noble motive. 
During my stay in Ireland I was rejnark^ly fortunate in the 
weather. Before I set off for the north, I rode down to Dalkey^ 
about two iniles and a half beyond the black rock. This beautiful 
and romantic little vills^e commands a fine view of the bay of 
Dublin, and is remarkable for having the remsuns of seven castles, 
and an oM- church. During the reigti of queen Elizabeth, and a 
great part of tlie last cent\iry, before the port of Dublin was im- 
proved, it was the repository of the goods belonging to the mer- 
chants of Dublin, and was defended againstthe attack of pirates^ 
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who at that time infested the Irish coast} by these castles, the. 
venerable renuuns of which, interspersed amongst very neat lodg* 
ing-hooses, the romantic rocks behind, «nd the martello towers, 
the bay and the hill of Howth* form an enchanting prospect. Near 
this place is the island of Dalkey, which it is thought would make 
an excellent harbour for the packets to and from Holyhead : all 
this coast is singularly beaotifiil. 

lA the evening I was at the theatre, which had just been open- 
ed, after having* undergone considerable alterations. The inside 
of the house is spacious, well arranged, and very etegantly deco- 
rated: the lord«lieutenant was present in state, attended by his 
'aid«de«camps and the oflkers of the household: the decorations 
of the viceregal box were tasteful and splendid. The perform- 
ers were tolerably good. Mrs. Edwin, in Mn^ Jotdan's style, 
is admirable. The Olympian part of the audience here, as in 
London, carry every thing before them, and frequently display 
their native turn of drollery. One night as the first duet in Blue 
Beard was singing, which in a^illy manner terminates with « pit 
a pat," a fellow roared out, ^ Arrah by my shoul ! then my honey 
" down with Pitt, and up with Pat.*' They also relate a story, 
that when the duke of Rutland, during his tord-lieutenancy, was 
Qi the play without his dutcbess, who was in England, a man in , 
the upper gallery roared out, " Who slept at Peg Flunkeys last 
night?" " Manners, Marmersy you blackguard," said another fel- 
low: the joke was npt understood by the greater part of the 
house, but the duke never went to the play afterwards. Consider* 
ing how fullr of even Gallic gsdety and comic humour the Irish ar^ 
it is a matter of surprise, that there should be only one theatre, 
and so very few Irish dramatic writers. Almost every Parisian is a 
dramatic author, and at one time, two and twenty theatres in Paris 
were crowded every niglrt of their performance. 

The day after I was at the theatre I visited one of the neatest 
and most respectable public chantable institutions I saw in Dublin, 
the Female Orphan-house, upon the circular ixiad, of which Mrs. 
Peter Latouche is vice-president: there are one hundred and 
twenty -five girls who have been received from five to ten years 
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old, and. are kept until they are sixteen or seventeen; they learn 
reading, writingv accounts, and needle work; the produce of the 
latter for the last year amounted to two hundred and forty pounds r 
the dress is a green gown with w^te cuffs. All the children 
looked healthy and ha|^y, and every part of the establishment did 
honour to the care and humanity of Mrs. Threlkeld, the super- 
intending governess. Thi^ charity is supported by subscription, 
and a grant from parliamem : in the iat&dean Kirwan it had a holy^ 
eloquent, and all-protective patron. 

The house of industry is upbn> vast scale: under its roof are 
schools for pauper children, and wards lor mendicants who have 
voluntarily entered, or who have been <^ommitted. The children 
learn various trades, and are distributed into taylors, shoemakers, 
weavers, and combmakers' shops. In the yards there is a sad and 
perilous occasioflal miicture of children with those prostitutes and 
vagabc^ds, who seemed to work just as they pleased, and dis-* 
played much filth, and equal indecorum. In all other respects the 
children appeared to be admirably taken care of and instructed. 
.The sewers were very offensive: if the objects of this uistitution^ 
- ^ere distinctly aiid separately classed, and a less relaxed discipline 
observed, it would be mo^te answerable to the beneficent wishes of 
those gentlemen who have so humanely made it the subject, of 
their care. 

The Hardwicke fever-hospital^ erected in 180S, appeared to 
be well arranged: in the lunatic ward I was much pleased with 
observing, that the bad and convalescent patients were separated. 

Up6n visiting the Hibernian-school iat scddieri' children, I 
was surprised to find that the boys, as they grow up, are appren« 
ticed to trades, or hired as servants, instead of being allowed to - 
go into the army. Boys properly educated would, in all proba- 
bility, soon become excellent non-commissiened officers, and this 
institution might prove a valuable military nursery. The number 
of boys under this roof on the 3 1 st December, 1805, amounted to 
two hundred and seventy-one ; the girb to one hundred and threes 
in All three hundred and seventy-four. They appeared to be kind- 
ly and humanely taken care of. , 
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It was with great pleasure that I visited Bushy Park, the seat 
of Robert Shaw, Esq. member for the city of Dublin, whose 
amiable lady and her sister-in-law I found in a school near the 
mansion, surrounded by uxlg^ g^rls: the children of the n^igh* 
bouring peasantry, who are instructed in j(he useful parts of 
education, are provided with clothes according to their merit, and 
with food at the expense of Mrs. Shaw. Amongst the children 
there are only three protestants: to banish ignorance and super^ 
stition by useful instruction ; to supersede habits of sloth and vice 
by those of an opposite tendency } to make good members of soci- 
ety and not converts, are the cordial object of this lightened and 
excellent lady. Let not those who have never exercised such bene* 
volent labours as tbese^ tlnnk the oiBce a light one, < which erects 
a system upon the best, but least regulated feelings of our nature, 
which unites anxiety with pity, method with zeal, and order witb 
generosity. Whilst grave politiciiois with cdid procrastanating 
logic are projecting and discussing systems of amelioration for 
the wretched, it seems destined that these solemn patriots shall 
be preceded by the active, noble enthusiasm of those to whom 
we owe our 'greatest measure of felicity here, who act whilst we 
calculate, and frequently leave us to wake from our boasted proud 
pre-eminence of wisdom, to rub our eyes, and find the work upcm 
which we have laboured in thought so long, ^ready accomplished 
with all the detail of ardour, and with that promptitude which is 
the best, because the most seasonable relief of the miserable. 

After examining this admirable private charity, I proceeded to 
Rathfamham-house, the seat of Geoi^e Griei*son, Esq., one of the 
first experimental fiurmers in Ireland, and visited one of his &rms 
called Woodlands. The success of this gentleman holds out the 
strongest inviution to agriculture in Ireland. Nature^ as if pleased 
with attentions, never fails to remunerate by her bounties those 
who pay court to her. 

Mr. Grierson, by pursuing the improved system of agriculture, 
has brought a rude (arm of two hundred acres, originally occupied 
by whins, into a state of high cultivation. This farm lies on the 
si<Je of a hill, a north-east aspect, and is an inclined plane from top 
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td bottom, about two miles from the village of RathfitfWiam, aJad 
five from Dublin ; the rent three pounds ten shillings an acfe. The 
quality is a gravelly loam-; the upper part argillaceous, the lower 
lime-stone and gravel. 

His first plan was to surround it withabeltof plantation of eighty 
feet in width, Ibroiigh which there is a very delightful ride, and 
after perfectly fencing and draining each field in tx>tati6n, he pur- 
sued with little deviation four shift course of crops: the first year 
he took a crop of lea-oats ; the second, manured highly with dung 
and compost for drilled turnips or potatoes, at about thirty inches 
between the drills; he then laid down with barley or oats, and 
grass-seeds (one bushel of ray-grass, and twenty-one pounds of 
red clover, to the Irish acre) ; then he took two cuttings of die 
clover and ray grass, one for hay and the other for green food ; and 
in October following sowed wheat, or in the springj oats, or the 
clbver-lea, with one ploughjoig, and then commenced the same 
course with manured turnips again. After ample trial, this system 
of alternate green and white crops has been found to ameliorate 
the land, and at the same time make the greatest return. To 
madntatfi a rotation of crops, three-fourths of the &rm should be in 
tillage, and an immediate succession of white crops ought to be 
prohibited by covenant. 

Last year (1805) he obtained a premium from the Farming 
Society of Ireland for the best seed-oat^ ; and in the autumn of the 
same year he got a premium for the best seed-wheat (white Lam- 
mas); eight acres under this crop produced fifteen barrels, one 
stone, and ten pounds per Irish acre : the barrel twenty stone, at 
fourteen pound to the stone : the wheat was sold at fifty shillings 
per barrel, and the straw was worth ten pounds per acre, which* 
was considered to be a very good return. In the spring succeeding 
the sowing of the wheat, he laid it down with clover and ray-grass 
as before, and expects in the second week of this instant, June, to 
mow five tons of hay per acre at the first cutUng, and half that 
quantity at the second cutting. 

Hay generally sells in Dublin at about four pounds per ton, 
frequently at five pounds. Mr. Grierson usually keeps fixmi eighty 
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Id one himdred head of gtore cattle through the winter in Ubatraw-- 
yard, (which aflTords a prodigious quantity of manure) besides 
what he stall-feeds bi his sheds, which are admirably constructed 
for feeding: the feeding-house is eighteen feet wide; before the 
beasts is i| line of troughs, running the whole length of the house, 
through which there constantly runs a stream of water, which is 
covered by a moveable boards for the cattle to eat th^ir hay and 
turnips ofi^ which is easily removed to water them : at the outside 
of the troughs, at the head of the cattle, is a gangway four feet • 
widci forti passage for the turaip'barrow, 8cc. 

This genUeman's cattle are of the long-horned Leicestershire 
breed, improved originally by the celebrated Mr. Bakewell; 
for these he has succeeded in obtaining premiums, as well aa 
for his pigs, which are of the improved Leicestershire breed. 
His sheep are of the South Down breed: last year he got three 
shillings and sixpence per pound for wool, and the carcass ap* 
peared to be improving. At the famous cattle-market at Ballina* 
sloe, he exhibited two shear*wetl\ers, the weight of carcass of each 
of which was twenty *four pounds, and the fat (including kidney 
&t) liineteen pouhds : he has lately got two Suffolk punch-mares, 
and a stallion of the same breed, which are thought to l>e very 
superior for draft ; and, from their combining strength with activity^ 
admirably adapted to the country. 

The practice of irrigation has been much pursued for many 
years in the neighbourhood of Dublin, by the poorer description of 
formers, whoinhabit the sides of hUIs, and who have not been able 
to manure their lands in any other way : but within these last ten 
years this system has attracted the attention of many wealthy and 
enlightened occupiers of land, and is extending on scientific prin- 
ciples every day. The efficacy of it will inevitably be found much 
greater in Ireland than in any part of Great Britain, on account of 
the generality of upland grounds in the former, consisting of cal- 
careous matter, such as fime-stone, gravel, &c., from whence the 
streams descend highly impregnated with manure : it is generally 
observed that tlie most limpid springs have the best effect in 
irrigation. 
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• ^ The generality of the mountain-ground in Ireland b capable 
of a considerable degre^e of cultivation, and upon it, larch^^and 
other scarce timber, will always flourish. 

Since the union the price of land has increased very eonsiderar. 
bly ; but it is generally believed not in consequence of that measure,, 
but from the high jMice of grain, occasioned by the scarcity of 
the year : 800 and 1801, the increase of capital from the unlimited 
issue of paper money, and latterly by the English market being 
made more accessible by the late acts, which have raised the price 
at which grain may be exported to Great Britaii^. 

In addition tp the high price of grain having caused a great 
increase of tillage, many gentlemen have lately extended their 
tillage, on account of the advantage of having turnips or other 
green food for their cattle during the winter and spring ; a practice^ 
strange to relate ! not thought of till recommended by the Farm- 
ing Society of Ireland, instituted in 1800, andpursue4 with advan* 
t£^ bj some of its leading members. There are now many gra*^ 
ziers, possessing tlipusands of acres of die finest land in Ireland^ 
who have ntvcv ffrown a tumi/i^ or broke an acre of their land: theil* 
custoih is, and ever has been, to purchase a beast^ or five sheep 
nearly for each acre at the May fairs, and leave them to take ^are 
of themselvea till the following Christmas, or spring, without 
shelter, hay, or turnips. An English ^raier would scarcely believe 
this ; and it can only be done in Ireland, where from the moisture 
and mildness of the climate, the grass is always growing. 

' Since the formation of the Fanning Society of Ireland in 1 800, 
an extraordinary spirit for forming has spread itself, which is 
manifested more forcibly every year at the meetings for the ex- 
hibition of cattle, which are always numerously attended* The 
great object of this institution is to promote the impn^vement of 
.husbandry : a measure of the last consequence to Ireland, where 
the beat land is still almost without exception under pasture, which, 
on account of its affording no employment to the peasantry, {for 
one mpi and boy will herd a thousand ^res) is a wide and &tal 
source of penury and depopulation. 

The average t)rice of labour thtxiughout the kingdom is eight 
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pence per day, except in harvest-time, when it is nearly doubled^ 
and in some places nearly trebled. 

The; improvement in the breed of swine has been very great. 
In the report of one of the meetings of the Farrabg Society at 
Ballinasloe in October 1802, it is whimsically stated, that ^ a 
<< most zealous and; enterprising member of the society sustained 
^ a great loss by the death of an uncommon fine boar, who was 
" unfortunately suffocated on his way to the show/* 

At the great bSr at Ballinasloe, lirhich is held annuaBy the 5th 
of October^ sixty thousand sheep, and forty thousand head of 
black cattle are sold upon an average. 

After a very interesting tour in the norths in which I visited 
the Lough Nes^h, the malrveilous pillat*s of the giant's causeway, 
the basaltic shores of the county of Antrim, Belfast, and the prin- 
cipal towns in that flourishing part of the island, ,1 returned to 
Dublin, and prepared with regret to quit a country Which delight- 
ed and astbnished me with its richness, variety, genius, and capa* 
city, and attached me by an unceasing display of courte^s and 
attentions. 

I went to Ireland a total stranger^ with a letter of introduction 
from that revered nobleman to whom I have the pride and hap- 
piness of addressing these pages, -to one whom he. has honoured 
with his cordial attachment f6r many years, Joseph Atkinson, esq., 
whom I have mentioned before ; a gentleman whose literary repu- 
tation has enrolled him amongst the distinguished characters of 
his country, and whose liberal mind, generous dbposition, suavity 
of temper, and courteous manners, expanded and finished by 
military habit, and by travel, have endeared him to a larger circle of 
cordial friends, than usually falls to the felicity of one person: by 
his interest and attention, and theniitive liberal spirit of the coun^ 
try, I was enabled to contemplate all that was interesting in the 
course of my tour with facility and accommodation, whicli it is no^ 
always the good fortune of a stranger to enjoy, but which he may 
calculate upon with greater certainty in Ireland than in any other 
country I have visited. * 

I was disappointed only ,in one instance; I quitted Ireland 
ipithout hearing one bull. 
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GENERAL REMARKS. 

Upon the subject of ameliorating the condition of the 
poor' of Ireland much has been said, much written, and but little 
done. The prbject is pregnant with difficulty, but is so interwoven 
with our best feelings and wishes for the wel&re of our kindred 
and our country, that he who can offer but one serviceable thought 
upon such a subject, or excite others to consider it, is powerfully 
impelled to produce the result of his observation or reflection, and 
will at least be heard with attention. 

The firt'.lowing brief remarks arise from what I saw, and have 
in part described, |ind what I ^eard from the accurate and intelli- 
gent sources of information in Ireland, where I had the pleasure 
of mingling with many distinguished men, who were more agreed 
in paying thoafe courteous attentions to a stranger, which so emi- 
nently distinguish Irishmen, th£m in their opinions respecting the 
interest of their own* country. I particularly sought the society of 
opposite parties, because the collision of opinion frequently elicits 
a spark by which a subject is afterwards more or less' illuminated. 

PARTY OPIiaONS. 

One party was for repressing the catholics, and compared them 
to nettles, which never sting but when they are gently touched ; 
the other was favourable to every mild indulgence, and was anx- 
ious to ameliorate the condition the poor, by detaching the rising 
generation from the faith of their fathers : each aimed, I am con- 
fident, at the good of their country ; and neither ought to be the 
object of animadversion. If I were not naturally, as well as upon 
principle, an enemy to coercion and intolerance as reforming in- 
struments, the mere circumstance of their having been tried with- 
out success, would remove me from the §ide of their partisans. 
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HIGH AVD MIDOLIKO CLASSES. 

The great object of interest and attention in Ireland is the pre- 
sent condition of that vast portion of the population comprising the 
lower order of its community. Education, travel, and intercourse^ 
render the higher pretty nearly the same in all countries. The 
middling classes of society, in Ireland are, I was informed from 

' good authority, much improved within the space of twenty years. 
In the proprieties of deportment and dress, I saw no difiPerence 

s between them and those of the same rank in England* 

THE LOWER CLASSES OF IRISH. 

With the progress of refinement the lower orders have un- 
doubtedly advanced, though uol fiari/iasau: this is manifested by 
a dereliction of some of their customs, which had a strong tenden- 
cy to imbrute the observers of tliem, and of many of thase super- 
stitious habits whicli belonged^ to the darkest s^es of bigotry. These 
observations were confirmed by lord Hardwicke, the late viceroy, 
who informed me, that several years before he was appointed to 
the lord lieutenancy, he had made the tour of Ireland, and could 
attest the improvement, more or fess expanded, which he saw 
upon his return to assume the administration of the country. 

It may be asked, if the character (^ the lower Irish be what I 
have depicted; and if, when they are hungry, they can get pota- 
toes to eat, and butter*iiiilk or water to drink, what more can you 
wish ? Rousseau would have been satisfied with them. The quali- 
ties which I have described, and supported by illustrations founded 
on fiicts, are fresh from the hand of nature. Without guidance^ 
that native generosity, warmth of heart, and fire of imagination, 
are liable, upon being agitated, to break out into impetuosity and 
excesses, as they unfortunately did in those scenes which now, it 
may be confidently expected, will have no return — that guidance 
is education. 

Many are the instlaiices in the history of the lower order of the 
Irish people, when, prompted by that sensibility which Providence 
has, either m its bounty or anger (for to me it is questionable), 
largely bestowed upon themj and by a rude notion of retributive 
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jttsticet they have assumed the law into their Jiands, and carved 
out the measure of their own justice: hence those restless insur- 
rectional associations ^nominated White-boys, Oak-boyS| Steel- 
boys» Peep-o'-day-boys, &c. and the occasional attempts which 
have been made, by the summary process of force, to re^in pos- 
session of estates which, if they had not been confiscated about a 
century or two back, would have belonged by hereditary right 
to those who sought these means to repossess them. What but 
deplorable ignorance could have urged men to act in this manner, 
and could have veiled from their sight the h<^less folly and mad- 
ness of such an enteiprise? 

The simplicity of the food of the Irish peasant, as society is 
constructed, is the natural conjsequeqce, and an undeniable indica- 
tion of his abject condition. When he is hungry, he can fill him- 
self with potatoes; so can h?s hog, and they sleep in the same 
Stye together. Much as I have reason to-doubt the invigorating 
nature of potatoes under severe toil, were the fact otherwise, as 
long as the exclusive use of them as food characterised a degraded 
peasantry, so long would I wish to see a more luxurious alinient 
used. The peasantry of En^lLnd would not live upon it, because 
their encouraged industry enables them to obtain at least more 
substantia] food. 

Education has never beamed upon the poor Irishman ; seti- 
timents of honour have never been instilled into him; and a 
spirit of just and social pride, improvement, and enterprise, have 
never opened upon him. The poor Irishman looks around him, 
and sees a frightful void between him and those who, in well 
regulated communities, ought to be separated from each other 
only by those gentle shades of colouring thai unite the brown 
russet to the imperial purple: he has no more power of raising 
-^himself than an eagle whose wings have been half shorn of their 
plumage. The legislature has rarely noticed him but in anger, when ^ 
that ignorance, which it has never stooped to remove,/ has pre- 
cipitated him into acts incompatible with social tranquillity, aiyl 
repugnant to his nature. But what good, it" will be asked^ can . 
arise; nay,^by how much the more do you not increase hi^^ 
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vretchedness, if you improve his mind mrithout improving hb con* 
dition i To this the history of mankind furnishes a prompt and 
powerful answer— that situation is subservient to mind. If his 
mind were cultivated, it would lead him to explore the-means of 
improving the soil, of practising trade, oi^ pursuing, witli additional 
zeal and increased knowledge, some occupation by which society is 
to be benefited: he would combine, he would compare, he would 
raise himself in the scale of society ; he would be proud and con* 
fident in, and would enjoy the ^tuation to which he might attain; 
his children would be more and more enlightened, and more and 
more valuable to the community. Well, then, it-is agreed that his 
ignor^ince shall be dissipated; but you find be is a catholic and an 
adult, and you do not think that he can either become an enlightened 
man or a good subject, therefore you give up the fiither, and resolve 
upon educating his child. A protestant school is opened for the 
gratuitous instruction of protestant and catholic children. It is 
stipulated that the latter shall in future be reared up in the same 
faith with the protestant pupils; or,^ if you tell the cathc^c parent 
that the religion of his offspring shall receive no bias, you secrecy 
um at ejecting a conformation, by*associating them with a larger 
number of protes^nt children. Proselytism is either the avowed 
object, or the latent wish of your heart:— what says the priest to 
the father ? He naturally thinks his own religion the best, and he 
knows that a catholic child sent to a protestant school, constituted 
as it in general is, may become a protestant, and that he shall in 
consequence lose one of his fiock, who in a few years would con- 
tribute toward his support ; he therefore advises the father not to 
send the child : the father is in general very submissive to the 
priest, and is also naturally desirous that his child should be 
brought up in his own faith. Let us, by the converse, just see if 
this is not perfectly naturul : Suppose, if the legislature did not 
resist, that in this country a catholic man of fortune were to open 
a school for the gratuitous education of poor protestant chikireht^ 
with a professed object of converting «uch children to the catiiolic 
church; would not the protestant pulpit fulminate its thunders 
against the project; and yih^i protestant father> however abject^ 
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his situation} would send his child there? Let us be indulgent to 
the prejudices which habit engenders. 

Not only is a deaf ear turned to the voieb of nature, and not 
only are religious habits wounded, but the very genius of the 
people is not consulted. The low Irish have the pride which is 
generally the companion of sensibility, and where"4.hey know a 
school to be purely eleemosynary, although it may not profess to 
aim at religious conversion, they. have been known to exhibit a 
disinclination to send their children, merely because that spirit 
was not complimented with being thought capable of administer- 
ing in some degree to the expense of their education : this is a 
minor consideration, but not unworthy of introduction. I may differ 
, from many persons upon this important subject, and I know I do 
with many with whom I conversed in Ireland upon it ; but I am 
persuaded that this avowed or clandestine spirit of proselytism, 
with which almost every boon is extended to the low catholic Irish, 
will render the present system of amelioration either abortive, or 
narrow its proposed advantages, imtil they become scarcely ab- . 
citable, and that nothing but a frank and liberal system, which 
shall be wholly free from the susfiicion of aiming at religious con- 
version, directly or indirectly, can promote the great object of 
enlightening the poorer classes of society in Ireland. ^ 

THE CATHOLIC PRIESTS. 

It has been a topic frequently agitated, that the priests possess 
unlimited powers over the minds of the poor: I am far from 
giving implicit credit to all the stories which have been related^ 
upon this subject; I believe, however, they possess considerable 
influence; but over what does it extend? not over the enlightened 
mind. That the influence of the catholic priest is not invulnerable^ 
is evident from the trial at Cork, the result of which I have men- 
tioned was unfavourable to a priest, and the White-boys frequently 
resisted their priests when they thought them oppressive. Educa- 
tion is a crucible which separates the dross of superstition from 
the purity of religion: when its light beams upon the cloister, the 
cowled mummery of the monastery retires, like those animals that 
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pnywl only in the i^ht» dasded iod confounded at the approadi 
of day. Disloyal prietu had no^taflueoce npon that acanty group 
of insurgents of edacaCioii» fiumly, aad proptrtyf which headed the 
late troubles; the former were engines in the hands of the latter, 
only to fo^ion the lower classes of the community to their foul 
design: the umatic freaks and exploits of fother Murphy would 
have excited the risibility of Emmett) had they met. 

It is only to the lower orders of the catholic priesthood that my 
remarks apply; for the higher have, by the digpity of their de- 
portment and the purity of their morals, engaged the attention and 
regard of protestants distinguished for their probity, rank, and 
property in Ireland, with whom they &miliarly associate. An 
Englishman who has never visited Ireland, would perhaps be 
surprised to hear that catholic priests of high rank are frequently 
honoured with invitations to the castle, and are noticed with the 
gracious attentions which are due to their character by the repre-* 
sentative of majesty. 

The same proselytising spirit, before-mentioned, baa aimed at 
effecting a closer adherence between the catholic priests and the 
state, not by taking their situation into consideration by an enlarge 
and liberal view of it, and wishing to> relieve it merely because it 
wants and merits relief, but solely in the nature of a bribe, as if it 
Were to say, ** I feared you; here, take thb money, and let us be 
•< friends forever after.'* ^ 

' It may be here necessary to observe, that the^catholic priests in 
Ireland are supported by subscriptions amongst their flocks. Many 
of them aro in the receipt of foiar hundred pounds per annum : the 
fees for christenings and marriage licenses aro paid to the catholic 
bishop, which, with a discretional allowance fiiom the priests of 
his diocese, constitute his revenues. There aro no fees paid for 
burials and confessions. \ 

As the bounty of government has been extended to the db^^ 
tenting clergy in the north, it is but fair that tlie same indulgent 
disposition should be extended to the cathdiic priesthood. A 
liberal allowance shoukl be made, and it should at the same time 
be made highly penal in the priest to receive any fees whatever: 
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by this measure die catholic priest would feel that government 
was cordiallf attached to him/ The catholic^ who at present carries 
double, would be relieved in sustaining the heavy burden of sup- 
porting his own priest, and paying titfie to the minister of another 
religion. I have frequently heard enlightened clergymen of th« 
established church, to their honour, much lament this heavy and 
unequal pressure. Government once took this subject into con- 
sideration, and proposed, I was informed, to pay the priest out 
hundred pounds per annum, and his coadjutor forty pounds per 
annum, which, on account of its beings inadequate, was rejected. 
Men have other passions besides those which Sit Robert Walpole 
knew how to manage by metallic attraction. An Irish priest,- 
however poorly provided for, will as much revolt against any po* 
litical stipulatioui as the poor Irishman will against the gratuitous 
education of his child. If any thing like preliminary terpis are 
offered— if affections are to be purchased with pounds, shillings, 
and pence— if he is an enlightened and honourable man, he wiii 
not be the seller. Government has, however, not passed the catho^ 
lie over without some substantial and splendid proof of its maternal 
regard. In the year 1795 a college, called St. Patrick's college, 
for educating popish priests, was founded by act of parliament at 
Maynooth, in the county of Kildare^ about ten miles from Dublin, 
en the Duke of Leinscer^s estate, (who liberally granted, rent free, 
^ty acres of ground for the institution), for which, as an endow* 
ment, the sum of forty thousand pounds, and an annual sum «f 
eight thousand poimds were granted by parliamait* The d>ject'of 
this institution is to afford those who are destined to the catholie 
priesthood the means of domestic educadoo, instead of their being 
obliged to go to foreign uhiversitiea. Some eatbdiet hitve doubted 
whether a foreign education was not more likely to be accom* 
panied with a more liberal and enlarged mind, and better mai^ 
Hers ; but, as every attention is paid to the cultivtiftion of both, I do 
not see the force of this observation; wad it is a matter ol no little 
moment to the catholic and tti the government, to have Ji ihtttuil 
boqd-of amity and ouifidettee thus establidied between ihem. 
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The trustees of this College, appointed bf act of parliament^ arc 

The Lord Chancellor. 

Lord Chief Justice of the KtngVbench. 

Lord Chief Jusdce of the Common-pleas. 

Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 

Earl Fingall. 

Lord Gormanstown. 

Sir Edward Belleir, Bart. 

Sir Thomas French, Bart. 

Richard Strange, Esq. 

Most Rev. R. O'Reilly, D. D. 

J. T. Troy, D. D. 

— — — Thomas Bray, D. D. 
.Boetius E^an, D. D. 

Right Rev. P. J. Plnnket, D. D. 

. P. Mac Devett, D. D. 

■ - Francis Moylan, t). D. 

Ger. Teaghan, D. D. 

Daniel Delany, D. D. 

■■ Edmund French, D. D. 

Rev. Thomas Hussey, D. D. 
What, if any, future indulgences it may be in the contemplation 
of parliament to bestow upon the catholics, it would be presumption 
and imprudence to anticipate. From the present achntnistration 
eTeryliberal measure, consonant with sound wisdom and policy, 
may be expected in their behalf. 

ABtSVTBX ULNDBOLDSaS. 

The poor Irish differ from the West-Indian slave In little more 
than that they suffer by the hand fvMch they have not seen: it is 
their &te to languish under the oppression of the agents of ab- 
aentee lords, and to be wasted to the bone by middU-men. When 
feases.of lands belonging to absentee proprietors expire, 4t is quite 
common for an advertisement to appear in the London paper9^ 
announcing that the lands which have &Uen in hand are to be let, 
and that no preference U firomsedy which means that the last 
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tenant will not be considered. If three &rms have Men in handi 
it is notorious that iht absentee landlord prefers consolidating 
them, for the noxious convenience of having an apparently respon- 
^Ue lessee, and only one rent to receive, although that rent is 
considerably less than what the aggregate amount of the rent of 
each fiirm would have produced, had it been separately let in the 
* first instance ; and the taker of such consolidated hrms will im* 
mediately let them separately, to be afterwards sub-let, until the 
last taker can scarcely, as I have stated, presei*ve himself from 
faniine and raise his I'ent. The impolicy of this measure is plain; 
if the under-tenants &il in their rents, the first taker must be 
embarrassed in making good his payments; and the land, under 
such circumstances must be racked out, without any attention to 
the accustomed courses of good husbandry. 

AGENTS 07 ABSENTEE LANDLORDS. 

The oppression in detail of this description of people is harassing 
beyond conception : it is the interest of an agent to have a poor 
tenantry ; their necessities at once enrich and render him irresis- 
tible. In cases of extreme poverty, the wretched tenant works 
out part of the rent by what is called duty-work, which is exacted 
to a cruel extent. When there is a little arrear of rent, it is com- 
mon for the agent to send to the tenant for a man and a horse, if 
he has either one or the other; if not, he must attend himself, to 
the neglect of the little farm which he rents, and to a manifest 
future postponement in the payment of his rent. 

These agents frequently compel the small tenants within the 
gripe of their power to graze their sheep and fatten their poultry, 
in part discharge of an arrear of rent; and they frequently sell 
such sheep and poultry upon credit to such tenants, to prevent the 
source of their rapacity from being extinguished. The agents also 
exact a fee from thi*ee to twenty guineas upon a lease; and 
frequent are the instances of poor cottiers who, not being able to 
^y the fee, are obliged to woriL it out in the course of years, 
during which they are subject to the most intolerable servitude to 
th^ agent. An intelligent friend of mine assured me that the 
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ftOowii^ ioatance b rtry fre^ent. A poor <ottiei% ei^tf-faur 
fears M^ rents in his ndghbourheod a wretched cabin and a 
little potatoe-garden^ for foor guineas a year, and that his leases 
amounted to four guineas exclusiye of stamps, and many days 
sdpolated duty-work. There is also duty*work done for what is 
called ronverto/ion-moneyi that is, an exchange of a few pfBUmiA 
nary words previous to the agreement for letting the land. Goaded 
to despair by such treatment, the miserable sufferers have been 
known to hough the cattle of their oppressors, and to bum their 
barns* Policy and humanity have already induced several absentee 
landlords to insert prohibitory clauses in their leases against under* 
letting without the consent of the lessor; but the grievances which 
I have faintly depicted exist in Ireland to thb hour, particularly 
in the north, south, and west, to an alarming degree. The oonduct 
of the reudent proprietors is truly exemplary. 

CABINS. 

To accustom the lower classes of people to acts of cleanlineasy 
it would be a desirable thing if landlords were to insert clauses in 
their leases by which they should be vacated, if the calun was not 
kept well white-washed within and without ; and if that Abominable 
pile of filth, which is almost constantly to be found in the front of 
the dwelling, were not removed to some other place. A friend of 
nunc, who has a considerable village in the north oi Irekndy has 
tried this plan and succeeded. 

TILLAGE. 

It is the universal opinion of persons in Ireland conversant 
with the subject, that no other stimulus is necessary to the en- 
couragement of tillage in that country, than the removal of all 
restrictions upon the exportation of grain, and permitting it to 
meet the market of Great Britam and her colonies vrithout any 
check. 

VNLICBNSEn niSTXLLXEIBS. 

These exist, in an alarming degree, in the centre of bogs and ^ 
pteces difficult of access, and are sometimes carried en in IhiK 
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finbge&i t have mentioned that the worst parts of Dublm swarm 
with whiskf shops. If the premium upon licenses were much 
increasedy porter breweries encouraged, and clauses were inserted 
in the leases, vacating them if the tenant used an unlicensed dis- 
tillerf, the baneful habit of drinking the most deleterious spirit ta 
•xcesa would be greatly corrected. 

PORTER BREWERIES. 

Their encouragement, I have shown, is of the first conse- 
quence to Ireland, and, in a moral and political point of vieWj 
must inevitably effect a rapid extension of tillage. 

THE EXCHANGE OF SClLITlA. 

I scarcely know a measure which would be more gratifying to 
the Irish than this: it formed a frequent subject of conversation 
with the officers of several Irish militia regiments, who declared 
St as their opinion that the intercourse would have a strong ten- 
dency to attach the Irish to this country, and to civilize Ireland by 
a conformation of habits. I conversed with several intelligent pri- 
vate solders, and found amongst them a strong desire of associat- 
ing with the English in this manner. 

MAOISTRATES. 

During the rebellion a prodigious number of persons were put 
into the commission of the peace : in the hurly-burly of that disas* 
trous tempest, the duties of the office required but little skill, and 
were executed with no great nicety of legal discrimination : a little 
gleaning, if it could be managed, would be desirable. The situation 
is an important one, and too various, complicated, and potent, to 
be entrusted but to an informed and upright mind. In the north, 
Roman catholics have been admitted to the magistracy„and have 
epnducted themselves with great advantage to the country. 

I 

SUnORDINATE COURTS OF JUSTICE. 

I cannot help thinking, notwithstanding the naturally vivacious 
jti$ipOBitMi of the lower orders, that a spirit of subordination might 
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be more widely diffused, if more decorum were presenred in the 
administration of local justice. An untravelled Englishman would 
scarcely believe, unless he were to see, the almost total want of 
dignity and order observed in these places in Ireland. 

OATHS. 

The levity with which this most solemn obligation is taken and 
violated in the courts abovementioned, is shocking. I have heard 
a fellow, mounted upon the table as a witness, lie in all directions ; 
the only consequences were, as I have observed, that he was 
thought very amusing, and Was not credited: the effect of an ^x- 
^ hibition of depravity so exemplary must be a general relaxation in 
adhering to solemn engagements, and an encouragement to the 
Ibulest, and sometimes most &tal perversion of the truth. 

REGISTERS. 

The registers of baptisms, marriages, and burials, which in 
England we owe to the wisdom of lord Cromwell, who was vicar- 
general to Henry the eighth, is almost wholly unknown in Ireland«r 
A correct knowledge of its population cannot therefore be known, 
and legal data must frequently be wanting. This is a defect as 
striking as it is easy of remedy. 

There is no couiltry which affprds a better model for ascer- 
taining its population than Sweden, where tables are distributed to 
the clergymen and magistrates of every parish, for the purpose of 
toroUing the births, marriages, and deaths that occur in their re- 
flective districts, and specifying the number of inhabitants at that 
time subsisting: the first table is for a general list of births, deaths, 
and~marriages; the second for the bills of mortality; the third for, 
the number of inhabitants : the two former are kept by the parish- 
priests, and annually delivered; the latter by the parish-priests in 
the country, and by the magistrates in the towns, and are sent at the 
end of every third year to the commissioners of a board, called a 
Tabell Commission for inspecting and registering the bills of 
mortality, resident in Stockholm, who maintain a regular cor- 
respondence with all the parishes and towns in the kingdom. 
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. Throttgfaout tbis dBpartmeiit extraordkiaiy care is taken to preveot 
vimstaket. 

. A compulsoiy law to Ibvce a regular registration in Ireland, to 
operate equally on the protestant and catholic priesti would be 
truly desirable. 

The coDsdCution of this country would not admit of it» other- 
wise Sweden has exhibited in another instance her wisdom and 
pc^cyi which I coukl wish were followed in every other country. 
She passed a law that every person^ male and female^ should learn 
to read. 

LI NEK KANUFACTUKES 

Are rapidly improving and extending in the north of Ireland. 
Hiey have doubled within ten years : they have an immediate ten- 
dency to civilize and enlighten those who are employed m them 9 
1^ producing an intercourse of the ignorant with tlie informedy 
and rendering a halnt of calculation and negotiation in business 
indispensable: as they are at present conducted, Jhey are injurious 
to agriculture ; but this arises solely from their being in a state of 
infancy. The manufacturers in the north are all cottiers, who are 
scattered over the country, and they grow their own flax and 
potatoes: each of them generally has about half an Irish acre of 
com (oats), a rood of potatoes, and half a rood of flax and a cow's 
grass, that is, permission for his cow to graze with the landlord's 
cattle, smd turf-foel sufficient for one fire: these people never 
attend to agriculture but when they ht^ve no demand for their 
manufacturing labour. As the linen manufactures continue to 
incre^ute, it will be found necessary for the petty manufacturers to 
aggregate in to¥ms: from their present dispersion one advantage 
arises, the manufacturing cottier is more healthy than if he were 
shut up in a crowded working*room. 

CELEBRATIOK OV THE FOURTH OF NOVEMBER, IN COLLEOE- 
ORF.SN, DUBLIN. 

This annual commemoration, which I have described, ought, 
in my humble opinion, to be disconi^pucd: the tendency of it is to 

2U 
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femind two-tliirds of the popuktioa of Ireland, whom it is the 
profesoed object of government to conciliate and attach, that that 
day was a day of humiliation to them; and to make the subject as 
painfully intelligible as posstble, Uie bandsof the diflerent regi« 
ments which assist in military gala at this offensiTe ceremc»iy; 
I^ay the following tunes: << the Protestant Boys have carried the 
**Day, Croppies lie down, and the Boyne/ Water." 

I have ventured to offer these remarks, wluch I do with every 
degree of diffidence, prompted alone by an ardent desire of afford- 
ing my humble contribution towards amelioradng the condition 
of a country which, with some exceptions, has laboured under the 
foulest misrepresentations and aspersions. 

Heaven never committed to any government the care of a 
country upon which she has been more prodigally bountiful: for, 
independently of the genius of the people, Ireland throughout 
rests upon a bed of the richest manure: towards the sea ahe has 
sand, shells, and weed : inland, she abounds with limestone gravel, 
limestone marl, and other natural manures : her rivers and surr 
rounding seas are all propitious to commerce, and are open to all 
the quarters of the world. The Shannon, the Liffey, the Lee, the, 
Suir, the Bann, the Boyne, the Blackwater, and other rivers, her 
creeks, her numerous, vast, and beautiful lakes abound with fish 
of various descriptions, and with little assistance from the hand of 
man, can be formed into canals, which might easily unit^ the 
centre with the extremities of the island : upon the seas which 
surround her, vessels from the most distant regions can approach 
her coasts in the most tempestuous weather with safety : within a 
circuit of seven hundred and fifty miles, it has been estimated 
that she possesses sixty-six secure harbours. The fertility of the 
country, with a slender exception, is uncommonly luxuriant ; her 
climate is sofl and salubrious, her bogs demonstrate her former 
consequence, and can be, and are rapidly reclaiming; an in- 
exhaustible stratum of coal is ready to supply its turf; and her 
peasantry, without having tasted much of happiness and prosperity, 
possess all the essential qualities by which both are deserved, and 
can be enjoyed and promoted. 
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Upon this country a ne# Aurora has shed her purple light. A 
jealous, angry, and mistaken policy is yielding to i*eason9 gentle- 
ness, and toleration. Under the mild administration of a Hard- 
wicke, Ireland felt new confidence, and the hope of better days; 
that confidence mH be rewarded, and those hopes realized under 
the auspices of the present government, which has displayed at 
once its paternal care and its wisdom, by confiding the destinies 
of that country to a nobleman of the most expanded and liberal 
mind, of the highest rank, and the most splendid fortune, and 
who has devoted himself to a science and to the course of investi- 
gation essential to the prosperity of all countries, but peculiarly to 
that over which he presides ; it would here be superfluous to name 
the present illustrious descendant of the house of RusseU. 

I have now brought my volume to a close; and the last 
efibrt of my pen shall be to implore felicity and prosperity upon a 
country which I have feebly attempted to describe, which I visited 
with delight, and quitted with regret. 

The last wish of my heart with respect to the incorporation of 
Ireland with Great Britain is, that the description given by that 
great master of lyric poetry, Horace, of an union of another kind, 
may become every day more and more applicable to these twin 
stars of the western hemisphere. 

'* Felices ter et ampUiis 

Quos imiptft tenet copula, nee mails 
Divulaus querimoniis 

Suprema citius solvet amor die." 

Lib. I. Od. IS. 

FINIS. 
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